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РКЕЕАСЕ 


Speech has had a long and honorable record in the annals of 
education. Two thousand years ago in ancient Rome, Quintil- 
ian said that specch training should begin at birth and continue 
throughout life. Through the ages, both theory and practice have 
held varying degrees of importance and have undergone various 
modifications by the influence of changing educational trends. 
Today speech is assuming an increasingly important role in educa- 
tion. This has come about because scholars in the field have been 
building up in our colleges and universities strong departments for 
graduate study and research. As a result the scope of knowledge 
has been tremendously enlarged. The field of speech now offers 
many areas for specialization: voice science, speech pathology, 
Speech correction, practical and experimental phonetics, linguis- 
tics, semantics, oratory, oral interpretation, radio, psychology of 
language, and speech pedagogy. 

When an individual is functioning as a research worker it is his 
duty to discover truth, regardless of the uses to which it is put; if 
and when he is functioning also as an educator, it is then his duty 
to apply that knowledge toward solving fundamental human needs 
and problems. For some time now we have been applying the ге- 
sults of scientific research to problems of education at the college 
and university level. More recently we have been undertaking its 
application at the elementary and secondary levels. This has been 
confined chiefly, however, to the education of specialists. But it 
is true of speech, as it has been found to be true of psychology, 
health, social sciences, etc., that specialization makes its highest 
contribution only when it solicits and receives the enlightened co- 
Operation of those who teach our children in the classroom. The 
education of classroom teachers must, therefore, be an important 
subject to all of us who are interested in education as a factor in 
human progress. Because the author is one of the many who have 
such a deep faith in the value of education and in the value of 
Speech in education, she has studied the problem of teaching speech 
to prospective classroom teachers. This book is presented in the 
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hope that it will be a contribution toward the solution of that 
problem. : Б 
The preparation of any book is to some extent governed by the 
author’s philosophy of education and life, and by his professional 
experience. The former will no doubt be manifest upon reading 
this book. The latter includes teaching experience as a classroom 
teacher; clinical experience with children, parents, and teachers in 
public-school, college, and university speech clinics; observation 
of the practical needs of children and teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools; and experience in the education of prospective 
teachers. The selection and presentation of subject matter has 
been specifically governed by certain well-defined principles which 


were set down at the outset as criteria. They are as follows: 


(1). The purpose of this book should be to interpret the fieid 
of speech in the light of modern educational theory and practice 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

(2). It should be directed to teachers and prospective teachers, 
who (we must assume) have had no previous instruction in speech 
and who will probably be unable to engage in further study in this 
field. 

(3). Speech education should consist of the removal of defects, 
refinements in the mode of speaking, and mastery of the uses of 
speech in everyday living. The first two are known as speech re- 
habilitation (also as speech correction) and speech improvement, 
respectively. Because the third has never been given an inclusive 
name the author has coined the phrase ‘ applied speech,’ to distin- 
guish it from the two former aspects which deal with the mechan- 
ics of the process, and to emphasize the essential role that speech 
plays in human relationships. 

(4). The classroom teacher should learn the fundamentals of all 
three aspects of speech education. With a knowledge only of 
speech improvement, a teacher emphasizes mechanical skill at the 
expense of the uses to which speech should be put and oversimpli- 
fies the problem of speech defects. Witha knowledge only of ap- 
plied speech, she neglects the psychological implications of allow- 
ing defective speech to remain uncorrected, and underrates the 
cultural demands for refinements in speaking. Witha knowledge 
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only of speech rehabilitation, she not only neglects the normally 
speaking majority of her students, but also limits her usefulness to 
the clinical program by being unprepared to offer the maximum 
assistance in follow-up drill and socialization. There is, after all, 
no hard-and-fast line of demarcation between these three aspects 
of speech as they operate in actual practice. Each is important 
and each is in some measure dependent upon the other. If the 
speech program is to function at its highest level, the teacher must 
have a sound, though brief, introduction to the whole field as it 
applies to the education of children. 

(5). Speech rehabilitation must necessarily receive more de- 
tailed treatment than speech improvement or applied speech. Be- 
cause it is a totally new subject to most students, and, in addition, 
because it is a complicated and technical subject, a greater amount 
of knowledge is required before one can co-operate at all in a clin- 
ical program. Length of treatment, therefore, depends upon the 
nature of the subject and not upon the relative importance. 

The author hopes that the students who use this textbook not 
only will gain an adequate technical knowledge of the field, but 
also will come to understand that the teaching of speech — like the 
teaching of any subject — is important only to the degree to which 
it projects and makes possible a pattern for a better life. 
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SPEECH IN EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Problem 1. What Is the Place of Speech in Education? 


Author's note to students: If you have not already read the preface, 
please read it now. It is an integral part of this book. 


If you ask a number of teachers or school administrators the 
question: What is speech education? the answers will be various. 
To some it means the improvement of voice and diction; to others 
it means only learning to make speeches in public, or speaking 
pieces, or taking part in plays; to still others it means only correct- 
ing speech defects. If you ask also whether speech should be 
taught in school, the answers will be just as various. A few will 
say that speech need not be taught because children learn it before 
they come to school; some will assume that speech is one of those 
‘frills and fads’ which are not basic in education and, hence, do 
Not justify the expenditure of time or money; others will contend 
that speech should be only an extracurricular activity for talented 
students; still others, that speech is important, but that it can be 
learned incidentally through oral recitation; and a growing num- 
ber will urge that speech should be required study for all children. 
Such confusion regarding nature and purpose makes evident the 
need for formulating a philosophy of speech education. 


А. CONTRIBUTION OF SPEECH TO FULFILLMENT OF PURPOSES 
OF EDUCATION 


A specific philosophy for the teaching of any one division or 
department of knowledge must necessarily be in harmony with a 
philosophy of education as a whole. Let us first examine the pur- 
Poses of education. The Committee on Educational Policies of 
the National Education Association? listed them as follows: to 
help each person to (1) make the best use of his abilities, (2) ad- 


1 The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, The National Edu- 
Cation Association, 1938. 157 pages- 
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just to and co-operate with others, (3) earna living, (4) be a good 
citizen. Such a statement emphasizes the point of view that the 
aim of education is not learning for its own sake, but rather the 
acquisition of knowledge and the utilization of that knowledge for 
solving the fundamental problems of human existence. 

The major areas of human knowledge from which we can draw 
in the process of fulfilling these aims are as follows: 


I. Useful arts (speech, reading, writing) 

II. Creative arts (literature, drama, graphic and plastic arts, 
music, dancing) 

Ш. Human relations (history, 
phy, psychology) 

IV. Natural sciences and mathematics 

V. Philosophy 

VI. Health 


VII. Vocational or professional fields 


economics, sociology, geogra- 


It is important to distin 
ful arts. Both are media 
ful arts is utility; 
distinction has ca 


purpose of the use- 
ailure to make this 
in thinking and in 
It was responsible for the 
h emphasized beauty and 
genuine communication. 


sult of these activities — whether the 
pills are effective. Likewise in public 


2 W.M. Parrish, The Teachers Speech, p 


+143, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 
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not depend upon whether the audience admires the action and vo- 
val gymnastics of the speaker, but on whether they receive what 
he says and make some appropriate response to it.’ 

The basic premise, therefore, in building a philosophy of speech 
education is the fact that speech is a useful art. Its degree of use- 
fulness to the individual is dependent upon three conditions: (1) 
whether or not his speech is free from defects, (2) the extent to 
which he uses speech as an effective medium for social adaptation 
and control, and (3) whether or not his voice, enunciation, and 
diction meet prevailing cultural standards. A concept of speech 
education which denies its utilitarian purpose or which neglects 
any of these three aspects is bound to result in an unsound philoso- 
phy and in teaching procedures which at best would be too nar- 
Tow in scope and at worst might be really harmful. The student 
will note that the material in this book is presented in accordance 
with this threefold meaning: Part I—Speech Rehabilitation; Part 
П — Applied Speech; and Part Ш — Speech Improvement. 

The second step in formulating our philosophy is to examine the 
contributions which speech education, thus defined, can and should 
make to the fulfillment of the purposes of education as a whole. 

1. Helping the child to make the best use of his abilities. Many 
defects distort or interrupt speech to such a degree as to make it 
unintelligible or at least difficult to understand. If you have ever 
listened to persons afflicted with severe stuttering, cleft palate, se- 
vere hearing loss from early childhood, or aphasia, you will have 
in mind an example of such a condition. Lesser defects, while not 
making speech unintelligible, also hinder communication, If, for 
Instance, a person with a lateral lisp speaks to you, and if your at- 
tention is fixed more upon how he talks than upon what he says, 
then his defect has interfered with communication. It is obvious 
that such an interruption in communication jeopardizes a child’s 
chances for normal progress in school. Van Riper * has pointed 
Out that children with serious speech defects are retarded on the 
average one year in school. It is true, of course, that mentally re- 


® This is not a complete enumeration of such severe disorders. 
4 C. Van Riper, Speech Correction, Principles and Methods, P- 7, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. 
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tarded children usually present retarded speech development, too 
(as a result of the general intellectual enfeeblement, or as a result 
of injury which has produced both types of deficiency). These 
individuals would still be retarded even if the speech could be 
made normal. Nevertheless, one must be keenly aware of the fact 
that disorders which affect only language ability can make a child 
appear to be mentally retarded when he really is not. The unin- 
formed teacher often brands as mentally slow a child with any 
handicap, especially when he is unable to talk intelligibly or is un- 
willing to use his imperfect speech for communication. Recent 
studies even suggest that the 1.Q., once taken literally as an index 
of mental capacity, may be raised or lowered by various environ- 
mental factors. Stinchfield * has reported that 1.Q.’s in children 
with speech defects can sometimes be raised as much as ten points 
as a result of speech rehabilitation. Tt is clear that children with 
serious speech defects need speech rehabilitation if their school ex- 
periences are really to help them make the best use of their abilities. 

All too frequently, children with so-called nondefective speech 
are also handicapped because of speech problems. They are the 
ones who are afraid to recite, whose minds sudde 
when they must speak before a 
know ? rather than face the rea 


Slovenly speech, 


) 5 too, can limit the exercise of one’s best abili- 
ties. True, it need 


not be causally related to intellectual capacity 


5 Sara Sti 2 ‚ 
ciety, 2 а Proceedings of the American Speech Correction So- 
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or even to innate refinement. But it must be remembered that 
abilities are used in a world of people; the opportunity to use those 
abilities in certain specified areas is controlled by people in author- 
ity; and, whether we approve or not, individuals who violate cer- 
tain traditional cultural standards are often discriminated against 
both vocationally and socially. Speech improvement in the lower 
grades especially, where habits are not yet well fixed, is of great 
importance in a child’s education. 

2. Adjustment to and co-operation with others. Because liv- 
ing consists of association with other human beings, because in- 
dividuals differ from each other and exhibit different reactions 
under constantly changing circumstances, the most persistent prob- 
lems faced by people of any age are those of adjustment to and 
co-operation with others. 

(a). The desire to conform to the group. Since people nor- 
mally wish to avoid being conspicuous in dress, speech, or be- 
havior, the inability to conform creates a problem of adjustment. 
This is almost invariably true of individuals with speech defects. 
For example, a girl who stuttered came to the speech clinic. She 
had been graduated from high school with honors, wanted des- 
perately to go to college, but preferred to stay home rather than 
join a strange group to which she did not conform. When her 
speech had improved, with clinical instruction, she was willing to 
enter college. A similar example was a woman with a lateral lisp. 
Although very able intellectually, she admitted that self-conscious- 
ness about her speech defect had kept her from participating in 
Civic affairs, in which she was really much interested. After the 
impediment was removed, she gladly joined in such activity and 
made outstanding contributions to her community. Even chil- 
dren feel keenly a significant inability to conform. The author re- 
calls a boy with a cleft lip and palate who huddled in the corner 
of a kindergarten room and refused even to sit with the group. 
His response to the teacher’s urge that he participate was, ‘I can’t 
talk? He became willing to join in group activity only as he 
learned to speak more normally. Sometimes, of course, one sees 
in cases of stuttering or infantile speech an apparent satisfaction 
in Nonconformity. This, however, is in itself an evidence of mal- 
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adjustment, and as such should require corrective measures not 
only in speech, but also in mental hygiene. Speech rehabilitation 
is an essential instrument of education, because it helps students 
with speech defects to attain conformity by removing the cause 
of their maladjustment. 

If the group as a whole is not speech conscious, a slight devia- 
tion in speech, such as lisping or the substitution of one or two 
sounds, may not make young children feel conspicuous. Never- 
theless, it is desirable to correct all such defects in the primary 
grades, since these deficiencies are not readily outgrown and can 
be eliminated more easily at an early age. Thus, in addition to 
solving a problem of social adjustment, speech rehabilitation also 
can prevent the appearance of such a 
tential cause of maladjustment. 


The desire to conform is so potent an urge that it even can hin- 
der the development of certain types of conventionalized behavior 
which children ought to acquire. If, for example, the standard of 
speech to which most of the children have been accustomed at 
home is low, then frequently the few who at home did learn а 
higher standard of speech may try to adopt the slovenly speech of 
the majority. The well-informed and well-trained teacher, how- 
ever, will be able to motivate the children to strive for higher 


standards of excellence, even before they are mature enough to 
Tecognize the value of good speech as a factor of adjustment in 
later life, 


problem by removing a po- 
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that they ought to select a person who could talk for them at the 
meetings and who would be able to come back and give a report. 
Joe’s opportunity for recognition was lost because he spoke in- 
distinctly and lacked confidence. Similar instances occur con- 
stantly among groups of all ages, because such persons have not 
had the benefit of proper instruction in speech. 

The contribution of speech training in helping individuals to 
win recognition in the group must also consist of a study of what 
to talk about; i.e., how the speaker can make himself worth listen- 
ing to. Here is an illustrative incident. A group of children had 
been making phonographic recordings and were commenting on 
the records as they were played back. Concerning two children 
the verdict was that they were not good because they did not have 
anything to talk about. The boy had come from an underprivi- 
leged home and had never scen or done the things that were com- 
mon to the majority in the group. The cause for his failure was a 
lack of background of experience about which he might speak. 
The girl, on the other hand, had had an unusually fine background 
but was undisciplined. Her failure resulted from lack of prepara- 
tion of her subject. Both instances involve problems of applied 
speech. These and other problems can be solved by proper teach- 
mg procedures. 

The useful art of speech, then, has not been mastered when one 
has learned merely to talk, An increasing degree of skill is nec- 
essary for it really to be useful in living. Not only can present 
needs be met, but future problems also can be prevented by es- 
tablishing in the elementary grades a well-planned and intensive 
Program of education in speech. 

(с). Adjustment to equals. Before coming to school, children 
have had some experience in adjusting to their superiors. They 
have had to cope with the demands of authority, and the approval 
and disapproval of parents, other adult relatives and neighbors, as 
Well as older children. Likewise, they may well have learned the 
fundamentals of adjustment to younger children. The school 
group, however, presents, often for the first time, the problem of 
adjustment to other children of the same age. The child must 
learn that he cannot always be the center of attention. Likewise, 
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he must learn to get satisfaction from association with children > 
his own age. The period of adolescence also presents this pro D 
lem acutely, when children are especially interested in ош 
the approval of others of their own age. Early adjustmen = 
college life is another case in point. College students admit th 
one of their most serious problems as freshmen is the experience 
of finding themselves ‘little toads in a big puddle,” among many 
who are just as intelligent, talented, and popular as they were con- 
sidered in the home community. ; 

Because communication is so much a part of social relation- 
ships, speech education can help the individual to make this а 
justment. For the first four or five years of life, his use of speech 
has been largely egocentric: used as vocal play, satisfaction of his 
wants, or for exhibition. When he enters school, he has not уеп 
learned to any great extent the use of speech for communicating 
ideas or for social intercourse. He should learn, for instance, that 
speaking to a person is one way of getting contact, that he must 
talk not of himself but about things that are of interest to others, 
that he must learn to be a good listener, that differences of opin- 
ion can be resolved by discussion, that he must employ speech for 
social, not antisocial ends; e.g., he must refrain from saying un- 
kind or ill-advised things to or about people. 

(d). A sense of personal adequacy in social situations. Ad- 
justment means the develo 
ing recurring situations. 
which there is no adequat: 
to adjust, exhibits a diso 
tional behavior. He is conscious of a feeling of inadequacy- 
Thus, a child wh 
because the situat 
experience. As ti 
develops adequat 
school. So it is 
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teachers’ meetings, or—worse yet — standing before а group to 
give a speech, is terrifying. Many tremble at the thought of go- 
ing to a tea, where usually the only entertainment is conversation. 

Repeated exposure to such situations through the process of trial 
and error will usually enable the individual to develop adequate 
patterns of conduct. However, he can be spared the devastating 
effects of emotional response by learning early the proper man- 
ners in specific social situations. Speech education, then, can help 
in the development of personal adequacy, both by providing for 
repeated practice and by setting up standards upon which to 
base acceptable social behavior. 

(e). Meeting strangers. First impressions regarding person~ 
ality, character, attitudes, and degree of culture are derived chiefly 
from one’s mien and speech. That the meeting of strangers is a 
consciously recognized problem is evident from observation of 
the behavior patterns of children and adults alike under such cir- 
cumstances, Typical responses are: the self-conscious attempt to 
use a higher standard of speech than is customary; pointless or ill- 
advised remarks; either failure to initiate and keep the conversa- 
tion going or else excessive talking; either undue reserve or the 
other extreme of gushing; and even (in the case of children some- 
times) boisterous behavior and persecution. These are symptoms 
of the problem here involved, that of knowing what to say and 
how to say it in order to put oneself and other persons at ease. 
Such a problem need not arise for children whose education has 
included adequate instruction in speech. 

(f). Adjusting to people who are well known. A college stu- 
dent in discussing problems of adjustment made this interesting 
comment: ‘So much emphasis is always placed upon the ability to 
Meet and get along with strangers. It seems to me the greatest 
problem is how to get along with people after you know them.’ 

Some people frequently feel at a disadvantage with strangers 
because they must be judged by what is apparent on the surface. 
How much worse it is, however, to find that one’s behavior can- 
Not stand the test of constant association. Consider, for instance, 
the person who on first acquaintance chooses conversation that is 
of interest to others, listens attentively to their ideas and is toler- 
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ant of their opinions, but later turns out to talk mostly about his 
own affairs, to listen half-heartedly if at all, and to be scornful of 
opinions which differ from his own. Such an individual is un- 
happy because he is not liked. Fortunately, not all cases are so 


extreme. Nevertheless, it Suggests a problem of everyday living 
in the schoolroom, on the playground 
clubs, in the home, or wherever two or 


stant association. Certainly a knowledge of the psychology of hu- 
man behavior and co-operation is an important factor in solving 
the problem. But ‘knowing’ does not, therefore, mean ‘ doing.’ 
Manners, attitudes, behavior patterns must be more than a surface 
covering and must be displayed more than occasionally. Speech 


education can help the individual to learn at an early age and 
through constant practice that th 1 


‚ in college dormitories, 
more people are in con- 


inder it; that it isn’t always а 


f j way in which you say it; that 
there are times when sil h 


1 ence is golden, and times when the power 
of suggestion and use of psychological appeals are more effective 
than logic, 

The principles of effective s 
whether th: 


whether it 


personal philosophy. Too often the 


y опе must ask: 


Adjustment to what standards? Co-operation for what purpose? 
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A child might learn in school the art of adjustment and use it to 
conform to the standard of a lawless gang; he might learn the art 
of co-operation and use it to plan for robbery. Less extreme, but 
even more frequently encountered, is the individual who adapts 
himself pleasantly to any group, has plenty to say privately but 
fails to take a stand on any issue — even though that failure result 
in harm to someone else — because to take that stand would be 
unpleasant and might involve loss of prestige. Scientific research 
may well seek to discover truth irrespective of the use which may 
be made of that knowledge, but education is a weak ineffective 
instrument if it disregards ultimate values. The process of social 
adjustment must mean something more positive even than the art 
of conforming. It must include the growth of ethical and moral 
values, the development of a personal philosophy of life and con- 
duct. It must be motivated not only by the desire for approval, 
but also by the desire for personal integrity irrespective, if need 
be, of the beliefs and actions of other members in a particular 
group. 

Here, too, are problems that involve speech. If it is worth while 
to teach people to express ideas well, then it is also worth while to 
stimulate their thinking on the uses to which speech should be 
put. Freedom of speech does not mean license — license to carry 
tales, to criticize everything and everybody, to spend time and 
energy in idle gossip and pointless argument, or to use the power 
of speech for personal gain through political manipulation. Free- 
dom of speech demands honest speech, and also honest thinking — 
honesty in speech as opposed to lying, falsification, or even the 
partial withholding of truth when such action serves selfish inter- 
ests; honesty in thinking as opposed to rationalization or wishful 
thinking. Freedom of speech demands courageous speech. We 
must understand that silence is not always golden, and that re- 
maining silent can be actually an unmoral act. It does take cour- 
age to speak out either in upholding good or in denouncing evil 
when others are against you. But real freedom has always in- 
volved responsibility, and it will endure only to the extent that it 
is based upon a moral code. Freedom of speech demands also 
kindly speech. There are times indeed when ‘truth disinfects but 
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is по balm’; f times when, as the wise minister knows, people узе 
troubled spirits need not to be flayed, but comforted; times : D 
as the sympathetic teacher or parent knows, children nee пе! 
criticism but encouragement; times when, as the real friend knows, 
a person needs not advice but understanding. ’ 

All these and other social and spiritual values should not be ig- 
nored. For speech training is not the mere disclosure of a bag of 
tricks nor even yet an art that can be mastered in ‘a course. It 
should help to open up, as should every other field of study in the 
curriculum, a better way of life. 

3. Earning a living. The statement that education should help 
students to earn a living does not presume to answer the moot 
question of whether the public-school curriculum should provide 
vocational training for the specific types of jobs. It does affirm 
‘the school’s responsibility for teaching students basic knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which are fundamental to success in getting 
and performing jobs in general. Periods of excessive unemploy- 
ment have made people acutely aware of the fact that earning а 
living is a major problem. That it is not enough to be equipped 
only with knowledge or skill necessary for performing a particu- 
lar type of job is evident from reports in periodicals, from time to 
time, of various ‘ employment clinics,’ whose function it is to help 
applicants for jobs become more presentable and more convincing 
in selling themselves and their abilities. 

Inasmuch as еагпіп, 
self, it is obvious that these sai 
operation with others, discu 
as vital for success in business. 
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gram that, through neglect, permits such a plight to occur. A 
nineteen-year-old stutterer came to the clinic. Just graduated 
from high school, a fine physical specimen, an intelligent boy, he 
was yet so utterly discouraged from three months of looking for 
work unsuccessfully that he presented a tragic spectacle. ‘Even 
before I can get out what I want to say, the employers look away 
embarrassed and say that they have no vacancies,’ he said, and 
then continued, ‘ but other boys in my class got jobs.’ Just re- 
cently he, too, got a job. He still stutters, but has acquired enough 
control so that communication is not seriously hindered, and his 
attitude has changed from despair to intelligent insight and opti- 
mism. Another example is a student now in college, who has suf- 
fered always from a very serious articulatory disturbance. Two 
years of speech training have produced near-normal speech, with 
intense conscious effort. It is unlikely, however, that he can ever 
become a teacher as he wished (and for which he is otherwise 
fitted), nor can he qualify for a job asa salesman, his second choice. 
He had worked a number of years before coming to college as an 
unskilled Jaborer in factories, but dreamed of a better and more 
personally satisfying vocation. Had this young man had the 
Opportunity for prolonged clinical treatment in his elementary- 
school years, he would quite probably have been rid of his speech 
handicap today and would be free to follow his occupational 
interests. 

The program of speech education should make more specific 
Contribution also to the student’s preparation for entering the 
world of business. It is true that the fundamental principles of 
Speech are the same in any speech situation. Nevertheless, success 
її certain types of speaking activity depends upon the application 
of specific techniques. To that end the speech program should 
include both theory and practice in the art of interviewing, of 
Conference, and of selling. These will be discussed in detail in 
Part II. 

4. Fulfilling the rights and duties of citizenship. Citizenship, 
like employment, involves the problems of adjustment and co-op- 
eration which are inherent in everyday living. It is not enough to 
assume that the fundamentals of good citizenship can be ‘ caught’ 
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indirectly. That this is evident to educators and laymen a 5 
shown by the attempts. of schools to meet the need by mar! mE 
students on citizenship and by offering courses in citizenship, | y 
the attempts of lay leaders to educate the public through the press 
and through civic organizations. 

The use of speech by individuals and the effect of speech upon 
individuals are two factors which are persistently involved in prob- 
lems of citizenship. Speech education, therefore, can be and 
should become an effective instrument for solving such problems. 
Let us enumerate these briefly. (A more detailed discussion will 
follow in Part II.) 

(a). Responsibility for participation. A government of the 
people places a responsibility for participation upon every per- 
son, and the educational system of such a country must instruct 
its children from this point of view, educating each to the limit 
of his capacity whether his potential abilities seem promising oF 
not. Let it be remembered, too, that the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship include not only the opportunities for a few to serve the 
larger community of state and nation, but also the opportunities 
for everyone to serve the smaller groups within towns or rural 
areas, Indeed, preparing children for participation in the latter 
is the more important of the two. 

(b). Responsibility for promoting community welfare. Mere 
participation, desirable as that is, is not enough. Citizenship im- 
plies also that speech be used selectively for creative or construc- 
tive ends. Many existing organizations could be more useful 45 
instruments of democracy if their members directed their ener- 
gies to the promotion and completion of projects which would ac- 
tually make life easier, safer, more pleasant, and more harmonious 
for the community as a whole. Included in this concept is the 
need for resolving conflict among various peoples and groups, for 
removing social prejudices of class, religion, and race. 

(c). Responsibility for political activities. Too often other- 
wise good citizens remark that politics is ‘so rotten’ that they 
will have nothing to do with it. The increasing number of com- 
mittees in which finally outraged citizens have banded together 
and cleaned up graft and vice is eloquent refutation to such falla- 
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cious reasoning. School is an appropriate place, and none too soon 
in point of time, to inculcate respect for politics as legitimate ma- 
chinery of government and to develop faith in the ability of an 
intelligent and active citizenry to keep politics clean and worthy 
as an instrument of real democracy. 


B. THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AS A SPEECH TEACHER 


Just as we must continue to consider philosophical principles 
throughout this book in the study of specific techniques, so we 
must consider in the formulation of philosophy some of the 
broader aspects of methodology, for the two are inextricably 
bound together. The concept of speech thus far presented is 
broad in scope and significant in its relationship to education as a 
whole. Yet it is true of speech, just as it has always been true of 
any subject-matter field, that its actual value depends upon the 
ability and skill of the teacher. And every classroom teacher, 
whether she wills it or not, whether she is capably trained or 
Not, is actually a teacher of speech. Hence, we should consider 
some of the general aspects of teaching which are prerequisites to 
the classroom teacher's successful use of the specific methods to 
be developed later in this book. 

1. The teachers basic philosophy of teaching. A teacher 
whose only aim is the acquisition of knowledge or skill on the part 
of her students may well go through the motions of teaching 
Speech according to acceptable methods and yet fail to make a 
Significant contribution to the child’s development. Contrast with 
such a concept the philosophy of an elderly teacher who, when 
asked if she taught music, replied, ‘No, I don’t teach music, I 
teach boys and girls.’ A similar illustrative incident about a young 
first-grade teacher was related to the author. Last fall a second- 
grade teacher received, as usual, a new group of children from 
first grade. About a month after school opened, she remarked to 
the first-grade teacher, who had been in that system only a year, 
“Your last year’s group is not far above average in achievement, 
but I have never before had so many children with such fine at- 
titudes.’ That first-grade teacher, likewise, had been teaching 
“boys and girls.’ Such teachers as these two will be able to use 
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the techniques which are to be presented in such a way as to realize 
the goals that have been set for speech education. Lae 

2. The teachers speech. In order to teach speech well, 
teacher herself must have a mastery of speech. It must be free 
from all defects, must present an acceptable standard of voice, A 
ticulation, pronunciation, and diction, and finally must be ш, 
fectively — and for good ends — in personal, professional, and civi 
relationships. an 

It is readily agreed that a good teacher must be first of a ў 
real person, that the mere knowledge of methods has never been 6 
worthy substitute for character, personality, scholarship, and hu 
man interests. Thus, if the teacher herself has learned to get along 
well with others, and if she herself is fulfilling adequately the du- 
ties of citizenship, she will be more keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of developing these attitudes and abilities in her sno 
More than that, she will be giving weight to her classroom Ba 
ing by the mighty example of practicing what she preaches. к 
child might learn in the classroom, for example, that we must U 
speech for worthy purposes. Yet if in the next instant he were A 
overhear his teacher flinging to a colleague some final retort abou! 
“old pussyfoct the principal,’ or if he witnessed in class an exam- 
ple of stinging sarcasm coming from the lips of the teacher an 
directed at one of the students, then such a child could scarcely be 
blamed if what he was taught in class had no carry-over value. 

The teacher’s own example is a factor, too, in raising the gener 
standard of articulation and diction. While it is unfortunately 
true that children do not readily acquire habits of articulatio” 
and diction merely through imitation of the teacher (since thes? 
habits become set at home even before the children reach schoo 
age), nevertheless, it is certain that the teacher has little chance © 
improving the pupils’ standard of speech in the classroom unless 
she herself uses an acceptable standard. 

3. The teachers knowledge of the field of speech. If the 
teacher has a sound knowledge of the field of speech, she will uP 
derstand that a thorough and consistent program of speech educt” 
tion is an essential instrument in the process of ‘ teaching children: 
Moreover, she will know the types of speech activity and the ped 
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agogical procedures which will be effective, as well as those types 
which will be useless or actually harmful to the child’s develop- 
ment. No more than a preview of these will be given here, but 
mention of several examples, taken from actual experience in the 
public schools, should stimulate thinking about the implications 
of this subject. 

(a). A fourth-grade teacher was asked by her speech super- 
visor to check upon a pupil’s speech in order to report possible 
improvement. She answered that she would be glad to, except 
that the children didn’t recite much, because almost all of the 
work was done silently. This reply signified that teacher’s ig- 
norance of the part that oral activity should play in the education 
of children. Contrast with this the teacher who, while not neg- 
lecting the importance of silent reading, provided ample oppor- 
tunity for her pupils to participate daily in real speaking situations, 
organized as the core of the subject-matter curriculum. 

(b). Teachers have sometimes glibly asserted that they teach 
Speech, and for evidence they have pointed to the three or four 
annual special programs. Analysis of these programs, however, 
disclosed that they were composed only of ‘ pieces to speak’ and 
Were always put on by the children who happened to be es- 
pecially gifted in speaking. Such recitations in themselves are 
not harmful if they are handled properly, and, indeed, special 
Programs offer a very fine opportunity for teaching of the high- 
est type. But these teachers thought that, because they were 
going through the motions of a program, they were fulfilling their 
responsibility as teachers of speech. Contrast with this the first- 
Stade teacher who made careful plans for a Christmas party and 
Program for the parents. The children had the experience of 
oral discussion in committees; they studied carefully beforehand 
the various types of conversation that would be needed and de- 
Sirable in such a social situation; they discussed the choosing of 
the play and cast, and decided to select those who had not par- 
ticipated before; moreover, they actually created the plot and 
Worked out the lines of the play. Every child had a “speak- 
ing part’ in this program: either a role in the play, a station at the 

Oor to receive the guests cordially, or a responsibility for carry- 
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ing on conversation with the guests during refreshments. These 
children really learned speech. 

(c). Consider next the sixth-grade teacher who misdirected 
her efforts at speech improvement by trying to insist upon an arti- 
ficial standard of speech. She actually told her pupils that they 
must make a distinction in pronouncing words ending in ar, 07, and 
er (e.g, collar, color, colder), and that they should be sure to 
pronounce ‘every letter’ in words (the word ‘ evening’ was tO 
be pronounced in three syllables!). We say ‘tried to insist,’ be- 
cause, of course, the children did not adopt that type of speech; 
on the contrary, they dubbed her ‘old fogy.’ Contrast with this 
the efforts of another teacher in the same school who really helped 
her pupils to improve their speech by concentrating upon a few 
essentials. They studied the speech of their own region, found 
an acceptable standard for that particular dialect, and then strove 
to eliminate the slovenly variants. 

к (d). Finally, let us consider an incident which illustrates how 
ignorance of the possibilities for speech correction can hinder chil- 
dren from achieving a normal childhood. Опе of the author's for- 
mer students suggested to a mother that she take her five-year-ol 

son to a speech clinic for remedial treatment. The mother thought 
over the suggestion, and a week later said she had decided not t° 
do anything about the child’s speech. She reported that she had 
gone up to school to talk with the teacher about the boy’s €07 

trance at school and the teacher replied, ‘Oh, that’s all right, don’t ( 
bother about Bill’s speech. Не won't be self-conscious here, be _ 
cause we have lots of children with impediments in their speech.’ 
Contrast with such an attitude that of another teacher in the sam? 
county, who saw the speech problems in her school, but did some 
thing about them. She had had some education in correctiv 
speech and knew what could be done. So she rounded up thos? 
children, tested them so that she might describe the symptoms 
accurately, presented the problem, together with a possible solu- 
tion, to the school authorities, and subsequently arranged for ® 


series of clinics. Each case was then examined and diagnosed by а 


specialist. | The teacher and the specialist planned the program of 
rehabilitation for each child, and she was then given an hour a 42 
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for carrying out this work. By the end of that year many cases 
were dismissed as corrected, and all had shown marked improve- 
ment. 

Since, as we have pointed out, every classroom teacher is in fact 
a teacher of speech anyway, it is clear that she should have a 
sound knowledge of the field of speech. She need not be a spe- 
cialist in that field in order to render a significant contribution, 
but she must know the basic principles. The subject matter in 
this book has been selected with that end in view. 

4. The necessity for a planned program. Finally, the teacher 
must use her knowledge in executing a planned, thorough, and 
regular program of speech education. It has been pointed out al- 
ready that children do not learn to use good speech just by imi- 
tation of the teacher. Nor do they learn merely by chance prac- 
tice. That old saying ‘ practice makes perfect’ is a fallacy indeed. 
What practice does is to make habits permanent — the bad as well 
as the good. Hence, if practice is to be of any value, the teacher 
must first set up criteria of excellence. Then she must not leave 
that practice to chance; it must be a part of the planned program 
for the school year. 

Teachers frequently make this remark: ‘I am convinced that 
Speech should be a part of the school curriculum, but there is no 
Provision for teaching a speech class in our course of study.’ Such 
а circumstance should not be a deterrent factor to the resourceful 
teacher. After all, one doesn’t put ‘character education’ on the 
daily program, let us say, from ten to ten-twenty A.M. in order to 
be building character; nor must one label а certain period as “hon- 
€sty education’ in order to inculcate that ideal as a way of living. 
К he teacher should use speech as a method of teaching other sub- 
J€cts; i.e., children can learn history by giving oral reports or by 
dramatizing historic events. They will learn speech at the same 
time, provided criteria of excellence are established so that such 
Practice has a definite purpose and goal. Indeed, a special speech 
Class would have little value unless it were integrated with the 
Speech activity which is already a part of the daily program. This 
type of teaching requires greater skill and more careful planning 
Оп the part of the instructor, but is infinitely more productive 
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from the point of view of those larger aims of education. In sub- 
sequent parts of this book, more specific aids will be given to the 
teacher for planning her speech program. 


C. THE PROBLEM OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH 


It has been pointed out in the preface and again in this intro- 
duction that the education of children requires a three-point speech 
program: speech rehabilitation, speech improvement, and applied 
speech. All three phases are important; no one or two should be 
slighted. There are several reasons why speech rehabilitation re- 
quires more detailed treatment in this whole book and special em- 
phasis in Part I. In the first place, speech rehabilitation is the new- 
est branch of speech to be developed, and because of this fact 
much ignorance, misinformation, and confusion still exist in the 
minds of laymen and teachers alike. Secondly, people are too gen- 
erally unaware of the prevalence of defective speech and its seri- 
ous effects upon children in school. Finally, speech rehabilita- 
tion requires a special body of knowledge and the application 0 
special techniques. Such knowledge and techniques are entirely 
new to most teachers. The following discussion will serve the 
purposes of introduction and orientation. 

1. Prevalence of speech defects. The existence of speech de- 
fects has been recognized for centuries, but, for reasons to be dis- 
cussed later, no real surveys were attempted in this country unti 
1930. At that time, President Hoover called together in Wash- 
ington the nation’s experts in all phases of child care and guidance: 


This famous meeting was called the White House Conference 00 


Child Health and Protection, and its findings were subsequently 


published in a three-volume set of books by that title. 

Its report’? on the problem of defective speech is fragmentary 
and necessarily conservative, because it was formulated on th? 
basis of conditions in forty-eight American cities which had al- 
ready instituted programs of speech correction. Nevertheless, the 
survey is worth while and interesting. A brief summary follow? 

1 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Edit 


cation, Report of the Committee on Special Classes, D. Appleton-Cent¥ 
Co., 1931. Refer to the chapter on ‘The Child Defective ih Speech.’ 
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It says, ‘There are in America 1,000,000 school children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen so defective in speech as to 
require remedial treatment and training. This number does not 
include those who stopped their schooling before reaching eight- 
een years,’ 

The number of children afflicted with particular types of de- 
fects is shown in the following table. In each 10,000 cases there 
were (parenthetical inserts on the extreme right are by the author): 


Oral inactivity ......... 4851 (indistinct speech) 
Articulatory (structural) 1059 (cleft palate, malocclu- 
sion, etc.) 


Stuttering ............. 1029 

Sound substitution ...... 1014 (w for r, t for k, etc.) 
Vocal (functional) ..... 1014 (poor vocal habits) 
Dialectal serene 470 

Vocal (structural) ...... 441 

Articulatory (paralytic). 59 

Ера ав: реон» 29 (certain types of brain 


injuries) 
“Hard of hearing’ speech 15 
Vocal (paralytic) ...... 15 


We are also interested in their report on the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, since these cases also involve speech problems: ‘Census 
reports indicate that in the whole population there are forty-eight 
deaf persons for each 100,000. This probably is an under-estimate 
Owing to the reluctance of relatives to report such cases. Of 
these, over 37% were under twenty years of age.’ In regard to 
School children who are hard-of-hearing, E. O. Fowler and Har- 
vey Fletcher € state: ‘ Fourteen percent is not far from the percent- 
age of pupils having a hearing defect.’ 

Later estimates of the number of children suffering from speech 

efects place the figures very much higher. The author’s own 
experience in surveying various public schools is that the number 
ranges rather consistently from fifteen to twenty-five per cent of 


° ‘Three Million Deafened School Children,’ The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, December 4, 1926. 
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the total elementary school population. This variation occurs 
more because of the judgment of the examiner in determining 
what constitutes significant deviations than it does because of ac- 
tual fluctuation in the number of cases. Of course, in communi- 
ties containing many foreign-born parents, dialectal defects in 
the school children would raise the total number of cases well 
above twenty-five per cent. Now if one were to classify these 
cases according to degree of seriousness of the defect —a difficult 
thing to do because of the many variable factors involved in each 
case — the number of so-called serious cases would total only from 
five to eight per cent of the above population, depending upon the 
criterion used. However, because we are here interested in the 
problem from the point of view of the classroom teacher, because 
our point of focus is not speech pathology, but rather the removal 
of all deficiencies which bar a child from being classed as normal, 
it seems wise for us to accept the fact that from one-sixth to one- 
fourth of the elementary-school population have speech that is in 
some measure defective, 
2. The responsibility of the public school. Our civilization has 
committed itself to a way of life which demands that defective 
individuals live, even though they are not self-sustaining, either 
economically or sociologically. One’s appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of this concept is deepened bya knowledge of its evolution 
from primitive civilizations. Van Riper ° has given an able and in- 
teresting summary of this change. He reminds us that primitive 
peoples, because of the difficult struggle for survival for the tribe 
as a whole, believed it necessary to exterminate weaker or handi- 
capped members of their group. In later periods of society it be- 
came the custom to preserve handicapped individuals in order 00 
use them for purposes of entertainment; i.e., as jesters and fools. 
Still later = comparatively recently in the history of civilization — 
a radically different philosophy came into being with the rise © 


ше Christi ар church, Christianity, teaching as it does the worth 
of each individual human being, must ever preach a gospel К 
protection, aid, and rehabilitation for the handicapped. Through 
out the past nineteen hundred years, this philosophy has contin- 
э C. Van Riper, ор. cit., РР. 2, з. 
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ued to gain wider acceptance and has been translated more and 
more into actual social practices. 

Regarding present treatment of handicapped persons, Van Riper 
also presents the following enlightening information: 1 


“Society has accepted its responsibility especially for those handi- 
capped by blindness, deafness, and lameness. Parents and teachers 
are educated in preventive measures. Treatment is offered for the 
actual handicap and there is subsequent occupational training 
which will enable the subject to become a useful member of so- 
ciety. Of 14,000 blind children of school age, 10,000 receive some 
occupational training. Of 18,000 deaf children of school age, 
15,000 are being prepared to find a useful place for themselves. 
National benefit dances are given for the crippled, seals are sold 
for those suffering from tuberculosis, and many fraternal and 
Civic organizations sponsor funds which care for some of the blind 
and deaf. State funds, too, are available for such purposes, and 
State schools for the handicapped, though generally overcrowded, 
are providing re-education and rehabilitation.’ 


This maintenance of state schools for the handicapped has defi- 
Nitely linked the concept of rehabilitation to our program-of ed- 
Ucation. The bond has become even closer, too, by the establish- 
ment within public-school systems of special classes for children 
With defective vision, hearing, or mentality, and by the appropria- 
tion of state funds to aid schools in such endeavors. The increase 
in the number of speech clinics is but another step in the same 

irection. 

Several considerations make evident the conclusion that per- 
Sons with abnormalities of speech are deserving of as much help, 
at least, as these other handicapped members of society. 

1). The number of persons with defective speech in this 
Country is over six times the combined total of those who are crip- 
pled, blind, deaf, and mentally defective.” 

(2). The cost of speech rehabilitation is relatively low. The 

hite House Conference report gave the following compara- 


10 С. Van Riper, op. cit., Рр: 5. 
11 С. Van Riper, op. cit., р. 5. 
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tive yearly costs for the work of rehabilitation: blind — $500; deat 
— $264; crippled — $500; feeble-minded — $300; speech defective 
— $10. The contrast speaks for itself. 

(3). Children suffering only from defective speech are poten- 
tially normal individuals. They need specialized instruction but 
can otherwise pursue the regular school curriculum. Indeed, if 
speech had already assumed its rightful place among the language 
arts in the curriculum, the correction of many speech defects 
would be considered no more as ‘ specialized instruction ’ than 25 
the teaching of reading in its adaptation to children who fail to 
learn to read readily. 

It should be clear to all persons with any degree of social con- 
sciousness that any type of abnormality which is borne by such 
a large percentage of our young people, as is defective speech, has 
devastating effects, both potentially and actually, on society 1” 
self. These evils can be recognized not only in terms of eco- 
nomic waste caused by school failure and unemployment, but 
also — and what is more important — іп terms of thwarted ambi- 
tions, undeveloped capacity for service, and human unhappiness’ 
It is evident that the public schools should assume responsibility 
for the removal of speech defects, 

3. A program of rehabilitation. In 1930 there were, as noted 
in the White House Conference report, forty-six cities in this 
country whose school officials had so recognized the seriousness 
of the problem of defective speech that they had provided special 
teachers of speech correction. In the years following, many more 
cities did likewise. Such action alone, however, does not solve 
the problem. It can be effectively solved only if classroom teach- 
ers are educated to co-operate in the corrective program. There 
are a number of reasons why collaboration between specialist and 
classroom teacher is not only desirable but also necessary. 

First, the size of the case load is a practical problem which de- 
mands co-operation. The speech clinics in most city school sy5 
tems are grossly understaffed, either because the school lacks fi- 
nancial resources or because the administrators do not understa”! 
the nature of clinical instruction. A special teacher, therefor® 
will probably find, when she surveys the situation, anywhere from 
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two hundred to five hundred children with defective speech, a 
case load which is obviously too heavy. Under such conditions 
the clinician working alone either must apportion her time so mea- 
gerly over the total number of cases that she will jeopardize the 
chances of complete rehabilitation in any one child, or else must 
take so few of the cases that as a result many children who badly 
need help will be neglected. Such a dilemma does not arise if 
the classroom teacher is trained to co-operate. It has been dem- 
Onstrated that a case load of even five hundred children can be 
handled successfully, and with no great burden placed upon the 
teachers, if teachers and specialists work together. 

_ Second, clinical speech should be an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. When it is added on to an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum as an * extra,’ when practically the only reference to it in the 
school program is the teacher’s announcement two or three times 
2 week that certain children will now be excused from class to go 
to the speech clinic, then it is bound to be viewed as an activity 
Isolated from the day’s work. Only a mutual sharing of respon- 
sibility can bring about desirable integration. 

Third, follow-up drill or practice in the classroom must accom- 
Pany and follow clinical training if the latter is to have carry-over 
value, Everyone who has done any remedial work at all knows 
that mere instruction in the clinic does not readily improve the 
Child’s speech habits in the schoolroom, on the playground, or at 

Ome. A clinician might dream of the glory of correcting speech 
defects single-handed, or a teacher might resent the additional bur- 

€n of speech correction; nevertheless, the success of the speech 
Program depends upon their joint endeavor. 

Such a program, involving one or more resident specialists 
Whose activities are supplemented by classroom teachers, is ideal, 

Ut it is not feasible for small towns and rural areas. Are we then 
to admit that the responsibility of public education extends only 
to the limit of financial ability and that rehabilitation for those 
With defective speech must be dependent upon an accident of res- 
idence? If ۾‎ stutterer, for example, happened to be born in a city 
Whose school officials had felt they could afford one or more spe- 
Сайы in speech, that child would probably receive clinical aid. 
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If, on the other hand, he happened to be born in a small town or 
rural community, then, unless his parents could afford to send him 
to an out-of-town clinic, he would proceed through one grade 
after another with no constructive effort made to meet his great- 
est educational need —normal speech. Such a conclusion is dis- 
quieting, if not indeed unpleasant, to us in this country who take 
pride in a system of education that is, supposedly, based upon the 
principle of equality of opportunity. This principle is far from 
a reality for millions of school children with defective speech. 
Fortunately, however, our program of speech rehabilitation can 
be adapted in such a way as to be feasible for every school, 
whether it be large or small, rich or poor. Its success, here again, 
depends upon the education of the classroom teacher. 

If a school cannot afford to have a resident specialist on the staff, 
then the leadership for instituting and carrying on speech rehabil- 
itation must fall upon the classroom teacher. Her role under such 
circumstances necessitates greater responsibility, although at no 
time does she consider herself a specialist nor does she attempt to 
act in that capacity. She can handle unaided the large number 
of so-called minor speech cases. For the serious or near-serious 
cases, diagnosis and recommendations regarding therapy can still 
be made by a specialist. There are today many well-staffed and 
well-equipped speech clinics located at colleges and universities 
throughout the country. They are rendering excellent diagnostic 
service to the public at large, either for a nominal fee or in many 
cases free of charge. Thus a school system either can take its 
speech cases to such a clinical center or, better yet, it can prob- 
ably make arrangements for the clinic to have its staff visit the 
school for examination and diagnosis of patients. 

The fact should be made clear that these clinical centers bY 
themselves can never solve the problem of the small school. They 
can diagnose cases, but diagnosis will not remove the defect. They 
can and do offer remedial treatment, but only to persons who live 
close enough to go to the clinic regularly or who are financially 
able to take up residence at the center for a long enough time to 
overcome the defect. They can prescribe treatment, but if there 
is no one in the home community well enough trained to carry 
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out that treatment when the patient returns home, such recom- 
mendations are useless. It is very difficult indeed for any special- 
1st to prescribe therapy in sufficient detail to meet individual needs 
and unpredictable reactions. For example, the clinician might sug- 
gest that a particular child needs more rest. A conscientious, 
though untrained, teacher might seek to carry out the letter of 
such a recommendation by having that pupil stay in at recess to 
lie down; yet she would be violating the spirit of the recommenda- 
tion if that action resulted not in rest, but in increased anxiety on 
the part of the child because he was thereby deprived of normal 
Stoup activity. Prescriptions for therapeutic treatment must be 
Suggestive rather than inclusive, and to be useful they must be in- 
terpreted by a teacher who has knowledge of and insight into the 
Problems of speech rehabilitation. 

This plan has been presented with the full realization that the 
classroom teacher already has a full-time job, that her opportuni- 
Чез for corrective work may well be limited to such odd periods 
as she can make available in an already crowded program. Never- 
theless, the plan does work if the teacher so trained makes it work. 
It is less of a problem for any teacher to take a few minutes a day 
to correct a speech defect in a relatively short time than to be bur- 
dened during an entire year with a child who is unable to partici- 
Pate Normally in school activities. 

It is the classroom teacher who can put the rehabilitation of 
Speech in its rightful place in public-school education and thus 
make available to all children with defective speech that equality 
о ©pportunity which has so far been denied to many. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
1. What has been your answer to the question, * What is speech 
education? ’ In what ways has it been modified? 
2. What significant differences in method are bound to result 
Опе individual adopts the basic premise that speech is a use- 
ful art and if another individual adopts the basic premise that 


Speech is a creative art? бү Ь 
3. In what ways does speech education aid a child in making the 


est use of his abilities? 
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. It has been frequently stated that speech training improves so- 


cial adjustment. What type of speech program is necessary 
in order to accomplish this end? 


. To what extent and under what conditions could speech edu- 


cation be aptly termed vocational training? 


. How can you defend the thesis that speech education is a 


necessity in a democracy? 


. Why will the ‘good teacher’ always find time for speech 


instruction? 


. What effects could a teacher’s speech have upon the children 


in her classes? 


. What is the fallacy in each of the following adages: ‘ good 


speakers are born’; ‘ practice makes perfect ’? 


. Explain the figures fifteen to twenty-five per cent referring (0 


numbers with defective speech. Discuss their significance. 


. Contrast the problem of speech defectives with that of other 


handicapped groups. 


. For what reasons must the classroom teacher have some knowl- 


edge of speech correction (а) in schools having a resident 
specialist, (b) in schools without a resident specialist? 


. Name the three phases of speech education. Explain the mean- 


ing of each term. 


PART I. SPEECH REHABILITATION 
SECTION A. RECOGNITION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Problem 2. How Can the Teacher Distinguish 
Between Normal and Abnormal Speech? 


Summer school and extension classes are always a worth while 
experience for the instructor, because most of the students in those 
classes are teachers in service. They either know of problems for 
which they want practical help or show by their reactions the 
Problems which actually exist. In speech rehabilitation it is usu- 
ally the latter. For instance, there are always some who come 
Up after class and say: ‘I don’t have any speech cases in my grade, 
but I thought it would be an interesting course to take.’ A week 
Or two later these same teachers admit with some chagrin that they 
do recall] now one child with defective speech. Still later in the 
Course they confess without shame that the number recalled has 
reached five or six, and they marvel at their own stupidity. Of 
Course, it isn’t stupidity at all — just ignorance. Such repeated ex- 
Periences bring to light a very real problem; namely, how to dis- 
"nguish between normal and abnormal speech. 


A. DEFINITION OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH 


1. Subjective analysis, There is no absolute line of demar- 
pation between normal and defective speech. Judgment rests 
ey upon an acoustic basis; i.e., what one hears, or, more ac- 
Зен > What one is conscious of hearing. Individuals who are 
а ie to a low standard of speech, with its slovenly varia- 
uele vocal quality, articulation, and grammatical form, will 
івы aE notice defective speech, unless it is practically unintel- 

» Decause normal or superior speech does not have value to 
me Such a condition would apply to some parents, certainly 
Y> if ever, to teachers. A greater number of individuals ap- 
е the value of good speech, but they do not recognize de- 
€ forms because they do not think in terms of such a possi- 
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bility. Just as they may see certain buildings which they pass 
every day for years and yet are not able to describe them accu- 
rately, so they hear speech constantly — both good and bad, nor- 
mal and defective — and yet are not really aware of how it sounds. 
Even persons who have had courses in public speaking or dra- 
matics often fail to recognize certain defects in themselves or oth- 
ers, since their consciousness of speech is limited chiefly to whether 
speakers talk loudly or distinctly enough, use proper grammatical 
forms, and pronounce their words ‘ correctly,’ 

Many people notice abnormal speech in strangers, but are not 
aware of it in people with whom they associate constantly. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the brain becomes so accustomed 
to receiving certain patterns of sound from the ears that it even- 
tually ceases to recognize the patterns as being atypical. Consider, 
for example, the rural dweller who goes to the city and the city 
dweller who goes to the country. The former is kept awake by 
the noise of street cars, the latter by the noise of the roosters crow- 
ing, but neither is disturbed by sounds with which he has grown 
familiar. Just so do teachers and parents get so used to hearing the 
child with defective speech tal 
any abnormality. No wonder then that parents are amazed, and 
even sometimes argu 


speech teacher’; no wonder that teachers without special train- 


is no substitute for it in any field of endeavor, 

2. Definitions. „Уап Riper? defines a speech defect as follows: 
“Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech of 
other people in the group that it calls attention to itself, interferes 


with communication, or causes its possessor to be maladjusted to 
his environment.’ 


the tongue to a point 
2 С. Van Riper, ор Cit, p. 51. 
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close to the teeth-gum ridge in order to block partially the stream 
of air for ап s sound. Many persons, however, use for this pur- 
pose the tongue blade, i.e., the middle portion of the tongue, in- 
stead. Since that act usually produces no audible difference in 
speech, such a deviation is in no sense a defect. Another exam- 
ple can be found in variations in the use of the soft palate. Usu- 
ally, during speech the soft palate acts to shut off more or less 
completely the passageway from the throat into the nose, except 
for the three nasal sounds. Frequently, however, this organ hangs 
relatively free, yet there is no audible nasality. Hence, such varia- 
tion in action remains а mere deviation and not a defect. As a 
matter of fact, within the speech of one person there must be 
slight deviation constantly because of the inability of muscles 
to move twice in exactly the same manner, and also because of 
the influence which neighboring sounds exert upon each other. 
Speech in order to be defective must be conspicuous in its de- 
viation. 

The second part of this definition is valuable to remember, es- 
pecially in detecting certain cases of stuttering. There are some 
stutterers, for instance, whose difficulty is not readily conspicu- 
ous, either audibly or visibly, because when the block occurs it is 
so complete that they simply do not utter a sound. These indi- 
viduals have often been branded as ‘ stubborn’ or ‘ slow,’ when, in 
fact, they are the unhappy possessors of a speech defect. 

The third part, the effect of a person’s speech on himself, is 
usually not mentioned in such definitions, but it is a very helpful 
concept. There was a college student, for example, whose voice 
was rather high in pitch for a boy nineteen years of age. It was 
not high pitched enough to be really conspicuous, and certainly 
communication was not hindered, but the effect upon his own 
feeling of social adequacy was devastating. Clinical instruction 
enabled him to lower the pitch to a very pleasing baritone, and 
thus removed an irritating factor which, because of the value he 
placed upon it, had hindered normal social adjustment. Doubt- 
less, such a condition would not be considered a speech defect to 
the public at large, but it certainly was to him. 


2 Especially common in western Pennsylvania, for example. 
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Usually, these three aspects of the definition will be present in 
any one case. Separate illustrations have been used only for the 
sake of clarification. 

West, Kennedy, and Carr’s® definition is longer, but its speci- 
ficity will be helpful. ‘The speech of a given patient may be re- 
garded as defective when any one or all of the following appear: 

1. It is unintelligible, inaudible or confusing to the auditor. 

2. It draws adverse attention to itself because of its conspicu- 

ousness. 

3. It is unpleasant to hear or is accompanied by unpleasant ex- 

traneous sounds or by movements unpleasant to behold. 

4. Its production is labored and difficult or it lacks smoothness 

of rhythm. 

5. It is inappropriate to the age level of the patient in type, 

amount, rate, or degree of development. 
Usually, the speech defective is troubled in two or more of the 
ways listed.’ 

These five criteria will become more meaningful if you will try 
to recall from past observation, or construct in your imagination, 
types of speech defects to illustrate each one. Take time to do 
this now. You should have no difficulty finding examples for 
items 1, 2, and 4. Items з and 5 may need some explanation. 

A lateral lisp is a good example of speech that is ‘unpleasant to 
hear.’ A voice with poor vocal quality often sounds husky be- 
cause of ‘ unpleasant extraneous sounds.’ Stuttering is often char- 
acterized by facial contortions, paralytic speech by excessive saliva; 
both are examples of speech that is ‘ unpleasant to behold.’ 

The fifth item, inappropriateness to the age level of the patient, 
is an especially important consideration for the teacher. For ex- 
ample, an interesting situation arose in an extension class recently. 
The teachers had been asked to test the children in their rooms for 
speech defects. A first-grade teacher reported that one of her 
pupils could not make the sounds th and /. A sixth-grade teacher 
happened to report the same difficulty in a boy in her room. It 
is normal for a six-year-old boy to make substitutions for these 


з R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, The Rehabilitati S i 
Harper and Brothers, gi og اا‎ 
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sounds; it is not normal for an eleven-year-old boy to make them. 
Hence, the former is not classed as defective speech, but the latter 
is. This fifth part of West, Kennedy, and Carr’s definition focuses 
even more clearly than the others upon the primary implication 
of this whole subject: the necessity for knowing the normal in 
order to recognize the abnormal and to understand it. 

If you are not sufficiently aware of this need in solving the prob- 
lem under discussion, consider a familiar problem in elementary- 
school education. Suppose that an overanxious parent complained 
to the teacher that her six-year-old child was not able to read 
well. That teacher, out of her experience with hundreds of normal 
first-graders, could reply that his reading was perfectly normal for 
a child of that age. Suppose, again, that teacher gave a mark of 
‘unsatisfactory’ in reading to another six-year-old child, and the 
mother, later referring to the subject, passed it off with the remark, 
© Oh well, he’s really just a baby yet, no wonder.’ Nevertheless, 
that teacher knew that he was below normal achievement for his 
age. Both parents lacked a knowledge of what constitutes normal 
reading for that age level; the teacher knew, because she had a 
background of knowledge and experience with many six-year-old 
children. The teacher must also be able to analyze the aspects of 
reading so that she can not only say that a child has a reading prob- 
Jem, but also point out just where his difficulty lies. Similarly, 
she must learn to analyze normal speech. 


B. ANALYSIS OF NORMAL SPEECH 


In describing the speech function, it is convenient to base the 
analysis upon its phonatory, articulatory, and linguistic aspects. 
West, Kennedy, and Carr * explain these terms in this way: ‘In 
other words, speech involves (1) voice, which is (2) modified by 
the organs of the mouth and nose, (3) in accordance with a code 
of meanings.’ 

т. Phonatory aspect. A normal voice for speech has the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

(a). A pitch which is suitable in respect to age and sex. 


4 R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, op. cit, р. a> 
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(b). A quality which is clear and pleasant to hear. | 

(с). A degree of loudness which is adequate for the particular 

occasion. 

(d). An inflection or constant shifting of pitch and force in ac- 

cordance with the thoughts expressed, 

Most students need to train themselves in order to recognize and 
differentiate these factors one from another. Obviously, there is 
great variety even within normal limits. Меп voices, for instance, 
range in pitch quite normally from tenor to bass, women’s from 
soprano to alto. It is when the voice is so high or low as to 
be conspicuous or unpleasant that it ceases to be normal. Sim- 
ilarly, a dozen or more voices may be quite different in quality 
and yet all be pleasant to listen to. You will probably need to 
Jisten carefully at first in order to be able to distinguish between 
inflection of pitch and of force. Frequently, they follow a similar 
pattern; i.e., when a syllable or word is accented, the pitch tends 
to rise. This does not mean that inflection of pitch and force are 
one and the same thing or that they always run concurrently. 
Many people talk habitually with little range of pitch inflection, 
getting emphasis mainly from change of force, This is termed 
monopitch. On the other hand, others may have an average 
amount of melody (pitch changes) but little change of force, 
giving a relatively equal amount of force to all words. This is 
especially apparent in so-called ‘ drawling ’ speech. 


Exercise 1. 


The following exercises are su 


ggestive of ways їп which you can 
train yourself to analyze voices 


(a). It is easy to recognize people by their voices. Try to dis- 
cover the chief characteristic or characteristics that make 
possible this recognition in ten different people. 


(b). On one day determine to analyze the voices of ten different 
people in respect to loudness; on the next, in respect to 
clearness of tone, etc., through all five voice characteristics. 

(с). For practice in differentiation between the five voice char- 
acteristics, take some phrase or sentence and deliberately 
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vary one without the others. Speak louder without rais- 
ing the pitch; raise the pitch without changing the quality; 
use exaggerated pitch without changing the force and vice 
versa. 


In addition to ear training you need a suitable vocabulary to 
express the results of observation. Let us consider terms to de- 
scribe variations from the norm. (1) Inappropriate variations in 
pitch are recorded as too low, too high, shrill, or treble. (2) In 
respect to quality, voices may be described as hoarse, husky, 
breathy, nasal, tremorous, metallic, cracked, and flat. (3) Voices 
may be too loud, or weak and thin. (4) A voice that has very 
little change of pitch or force is szonotonous, or it may have ex- 
aggerated pitch changes. Moreover, there may be a constantly 
recurring pattern of inflection: habitual use of either upward or 
downward slides at the end of every phrase, or stereotyped accent 
as in scanning. Because these vocal characteristics are not sepa- 
rate and distinct from one another but closely interrelated, a varia- 
tion in one will generally produce changes in one or more of the 
others. Thus, a voice that is too loud might also be too high in 
pitch and not clear in tone. A defective voice will need to be 
described, therefore, in terms of two or more of these character- 
istics. 

2. Articulatory aspect. The articulatory aspect of speech has 
been defined as the modification of voice by the organs of the 
mouth and nose. These modifications are called speech sounds. 
Because most speech defects are articulatory in nature, this aspect 
of speech will be treated in detail. 

Persons without speech training are usually unable to distinguish 
between normal and defective sounds. Therefore, it is necessary 
at this time to learn the speech sounds used in American English, 
and to train your ear to pick out the various sounds. There is 
one prerequisite: the concept of the difference between letters 
and sounds. 

(a). Difference between letters and sounds. That this distinc- 
tion is not generally made by teachers is showr. by comments such 


о з i 
as the following: ‘ Johnny, don’t drop your g’s on those ing words’ 
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(there is по g in the ‘2g’ sound); ‘ Now children, be sure to pro- 
nounce every letter distinctly, and don’t slight апу? (imagine try- 
ing to pronounce every letter in the word although!) ; ‘The word 
evening has three syllables in it; don’t slight the second е? (better 
look it up in the dictionary). Further evidence will doubtless be 
furnished by your own initial attempts to apply the differentiation. 
Those who have studied shorthand should find this concept of 
sounds easy. 

When referring to the spelling or writing of a word, it is cor- 
rect to speak of ‘letters’; when referring to the speaking or pro- 
nunciation of a word it is correct to speak of ‘sounds.’ In de- 
termining the number of sounds in a word, you count as many as 
you hear; in determining the number of letters in a word, you 
count as many as you see. Here are some examples: 


letters sounds 


thread 6 4 (Ored) 
ought 5 2 (ot) 
free 4 3 (fri) 
sing 4 3 (sm) 
I r (ај) 


я Now see if you can count the letters and sounds in the follow- 
ing words: (the key will be found at the end of the problem, but 
do not consult it until you have recorded your answers). 


Exercise 2. 


word letters sounds 
steep 


them 
bush 

sing 

exit 

rain 

call 
cupboard 
guess 
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word letters sounds 


It must be obvious to you by now that we do not have in our 
language a different letter to represent each sound. One sound 
may be represented in writing by any one of several letters. For 
example, the sound k in the word key is spelled with a letter k, 
in the word cat with a letter с, in the word quite with the letter 
q, in the word ox with the letter x. The sound i in the words he 
and machine is spelled by the letters e and i respectively. One 
sound may be represented in writing by a combination of two 
letters; e.g., the sound f as in shoe; the sound Ө as in thumb; the 
sound as in doing; the sound 9 as in thaw, ought, Saul. Several 
sounds may be at different times represented by one letter, as, for 
example, in fat and of; in ant, all, above, father; cat and cent. 


Exercise 3. 
Find two other examples in which each of these sounds is spelled 
with different letters: 
(а). s asin see 
(b). was in school 
(с). [ asin shoe 
(d). f asin fun 
(e). i asinbe 


You will need more practice in differentiating between letters and 
sounds, but you will get more after you have learned what the 


sounds are. 


(b). The need for phonetic symbols. Because our language does 
not have a different letter to represent each sound, we run into 
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difficulty when we try to designate sounds by ordinary writing. 
Go back to Exercise 2 and try to write the sounds that you heard 
in those words. You might cross off one е in steep and you would 
have four letters for four sounds, but then the letter e in the word 
you have spelled has a different sound, so right there it is evident 
that the letter e does not represent just one sound. Try to rep- 
resent the sounds in the next word: them. There are three, and 
you might draw a line under th to show that this represents опе 
sound. But this same ‘th’ combination also represents a dif- 
ferent sound, as in think. Say the two words. Do you hear that 
the first sounds in them and think are different? 

Here is another way of presenting the same problem. A teacher 
recognized that a child could not make some of his sounds, and she 
jotted down the following ‘letters’ that he could not make: C, a, е. 
It did not mean much to the clinician, or to her either, in fact, 
when the notes got ‘cold.’ Probably, she meant the child could 
not make the k sound, but examination revealed he could make 
that sound well. What he could not make was the s sound, and 
she had just happened to note the difficulty in the word ‘ race,’ so 
had written the letter c. Similarly, it was found that the a and 
e letters referred to the sounds in the words at and bed respectively. 
How much easier and less confusing if she had known of a symbol 
which, when written down, would have meant those sounds and 
no others, 

You, therefore, need to learn a set of symbols that stand for 
the speech sounds, not only to understand this textbook and other 
written material on speech, but also to record symbols that will 
have meaning for yourself and others, Just as letters must have 
oral symbols to identify them in speech, so sounds must have 
written symbols to identify them in writing. 

Do not get the mistaken idea that learning phonetic symbols 
constitutes the major part of the study of speech sounds. It will 
only appear so if you spend the whole semester complaining about 
earning them. They are not an end in themselves, only a means 
to an end—a very practical means. 

(с). What аге the vowels? The author has never yet asked this 
question of classes for the first time without getting back the glib, 
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parrotlike response: ‘ A, e, i, o, и and sometimes w and у’ Have 
you gained enough insight yet into the subject of speech sounds 
to question the truth of this thing which you, too, have probably 
at some time been taught? How many different vowels, for ex- 
ample, can you find in the following words denoting color? 


Exercise 4. 
green orange lavender 
pink yellow brown 
red blue plum 


maroon purple 


Do you find enough to convince you that there are more than 
seven vowels? 

А, e, i, o, u and sometimes w and y ’ are letters which are used 
in written language to represent many more sounds. Inasmuch as 
we are studying spoken language, we shall use not ‘ writing * sym- 
bols but phonetic symbols, each one of which will stand for one 
vowel and one only. р 

You recall that speech sounds аге modifications of voice made 
by the organs of the mouth and nose. Those modifications which 
still permit а relatively unobstructed passage of air on its way from 
the lungs are known as vowels. (Can you guess the definition 
of aconsonant?) Of course, a great variety of such modifications 
can be made. Only some, however, have become conventionalized 
in American English. It is this group that you must train yourself 
to recognize. 

Vowels are difficult to classify, because the organs assume no 
fixed positions for the production of any one sound. Nevertheless, 
a loose classification is expedient for the learner and is, therefore, 
here used. The diagram is not meant to show definite positions, 
but rather type and direction of movement of the tongue. In 
general, the part of the diagram marked ‘Front’ indicates the 
highest degree of elevation of the front portion of the tongue, as 
in the sound i. The tongue tends to drop progressively for the 
rest of the sounds on that side of the curve. Similarly, the part 


5 C, Kantner and R. West, Phonetics, Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
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of the diagram marked ‘Back’ indicates the highest degree of 
elevation of the back portion of the tongue, as in the sound u (there 
is some lip motion, too), with the tongue tending to drop pro- 
gressively for the rest of the sounds on that side of the curve. 
The four sounds in the middle of the diagram in general are the 
product of modification of the middle portion of the tongue. The 


Front не Васк 


L is by itself, since it is the only lateral sound used in the language. 
Whereas all the other vowels are the product of movement which 
results in central emission of air through the mouth, the L is the 
product of movement which results in a lateral emission of air. 

Now, of course, these symbols have no meaning until you as- 
sociate them with the sound for which they stand. Take, there- 
fore, the so-called ‘front vowels’ and study them. 


iis the vowel you hear in the word be 

Tis the vowel you hear in the word it 

e is the vowel you hear in the word debris * 
is the vowel you hear in the word bet 
æ is the vowel you hear in the word at 

a is the vowel you hear in the word ask + 


* This is the first vowel in name (nejm). Itisnota pure vowel 
in accented syllables, since the sound begins as e and ends as either 
і огт. Therefore, a key word was chosen which has е in an un- 
accented syllable, provided, of course, you pronounce it that way- 

t This sound is found chiefly in the speech of those who speak 
the Eastern and Southern dialects. There are some one hundred 
and fifty words only in which it is properly used, such as class, 
half, ask, aunt, etc. People speaking the general American dialect 
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use æ instead in these words. It does frequently appear, however, 
in the glide aw in place of aw, as in the word now (you have prob- 
ably been taught to call this a diphthong). 

Drill on these vowels should be fourfold: 

1. Recognize the sound. 

2. Utter the sound. 

3. Recognize the phonetic symbol. 

4. Write the phonetic symbol. 

This drill will help not only in regard to the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between normal and abnormal speech, but also in 
the problem of speech improvement, which will be discussed in 
Part III of this book. Incidentally, the study of these symbols 
should make you more aware of your own speech. 


Exercise 5. 

Practice the fourfold drill on the following words. They con- 
tain only the front vowels. In choosing and writing the phonetic 
symbols, you must be guided by how you pronounce the word; 
i.c., what sound you actually use. 


map pet neat seam 

half spend been knit 

think feet tin ‚ steal 

man get class ten 
fat creek 


When you have become familiar with the above group of sounds, 
learn the so-called back vowels. 
u as in school 
v as in pull 
o asin obey * 
o as in all 
pas in sorry t 
a as in father 


There is a marked tendency in some sections of the country to 
substitute v for u in words, as in school, food, etc. Can you hear 


the difference between these two sounds? 
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* The vowel о occurs only in unaccented syllables. In accented 
syllables, as іп home, old, etc., the о glides rapidly to u or u. 

+ When the sounds a, p, and э do not all appear readily in an 
individual’s own dialect, he has difficulty in differentiating between 
them. In some parts of the country, for example, it is not cus- 
tomary to use the a except in diphthongs. The sound р, or else 
the sound 9, is used instead. Thus, the word father is pronounced 
variously in different regions: fads, foðs, f03, А little practice 
will make these three sounds readily distinguishable, even though 
you do not use all three in your own speech, 


Exercise 6. 


The following words contain only back vowels, Practice these 


until you can easily identify both sound and written symbol, as 
you really utter them. 


full produce put fool 
fond motto golf cook 
hot bought caught sorry 
roof auto rule 


Now learn the so-called middle vowels, 


A as in bus 

ə as in sofa * 

з as in her (Eastern and Southern) 
3 asin her (general American) 1 


р * For practical purposes the chief distinction between a and ә 
is one of time or accent. А occurs in accented syllables; ә in un- 
accented syllables. There are many varieties of ә, because it is 
the neutral, unaccented vowel. All other vowels tend to become 
ə when they are unstressed, even though there still remains some 
remnant of the original sound. For example, say the vowel 4, 
and then progressively remove the stress. It becomes a, as heard 
when you Say a sentence containing the word but, which is not 
stressed. Or consider the vowel æ in and. When the word is 


stressed, it contains the vowel æ; when it is not stressed in a sentence 


р 
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the sound becomes a, yet at the same time resembling faintly the 
original æ. 

+ You may have learned once that 7 was a consonant. Yet in 
applying the definition of a vowel—a sound in which the air 
stream is relatively unrestricted — it is obvious that the sound з: 
(or 3, if you use this sound instead), as in her, fur, work, earn, is 
no more restricted than many other vowels, and not as much so 
as i. Furthermore, it will be noted that there is no other vowel 
in these words, and you are aware that a syllable must contain a 
vowel (a syllabic consonant is no exception, since what is called 
a consonant is really a vowel in that case; e.g., chas7, bottle). That 
there is more than one r sound will be evident in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. The important point to grasp here is that з is a vowel. 

Similarly, L as in bottle (batL) isa vowel. True, you can feel 
as you make an L that the tongue blocks the passage of air com- 
pletely in the midline, but it still permits unrestricted passage over 
the sides of the tongue, so this action is still consistent with the 
definition of a vowel. 


Exercise 7. 
The following words contain only middle vowels. Practice 
until you can easily identify both sound and written symbol. 


but Monday metal about 

button word supper machine 

absurd alone earnest again 

suffice girl spur uncle 
under pickle 


Exercise 8. 

These sentences are provided not only to serve as a drill in learn- 
ing the sounds, but also to suggest the applications of this knowl- 
edge in teaching. Say the words. Can you recognize the dif- 
ference? 


(4). A boy in second grade says: man for men; bad for bed; 


fa for fs. 
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(b). A college student with foreign accent says: san for san; 
it for rt. 


(с). In one class there were three people speaking different 
dialects. One said, ‘It’s a hot day’ and pronounced the 
word hot thus: hot; another one pronounced it hot; still an- 
other, hat. 


(d). Three girls were speaking of their aunts. One had an ant; 
another, an ant; the third, an ent. 


(е). Two houses stood side by side. Опе owner spoke of his 
ruf; the other, ruf. 


(f). Two boys were drinking pop from bottles. One spoke 
of a batL; the other, batow. 


(g). Here is a curious bit of dialect: a student says, ‘I wonder 
(wands) if it will be a nice day, and ‘I wandered 
(wandsd) over the campus.’ 


(d). Glides. It should be evident to you that vowels are the 
real basis of speech — the substance out of which it is made. From 
this point of view, the rest of the speech sounds are but meth- 
ods of beginning, ending, and connecting vowels. These other 
sounds are the ones that are involved most frequently in defective 
articulation. 

You have doubtless learned previously that a diphthong is a 
combination of two vowels, uttered in rapid succession and oc- 
curring within a syllable. It is more correct to define it as a sound 
sequence produced by a gliding motion from one vowel to the 
other. Such a sound Sequence is more properly called a receding 
glide." The second member of a receding glide is always one of 
five vowels: i, u, 3, ә, L, and is the unaccented portion. These five 
are easy to remember if you recall the vowel diagrams. They 
indicate the extremes in types and direction of movement. 

Take, for example, the word ice. The first vowel is a. It is 
accented. The second vowel in the sequence is unaccented. It 


6 С, Kantner and R. West, op. cit. 
7 Ibid. 
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isiorz. In any event it isa vowel which is moving in the direction 
of the extreme position i. Because the exact sound is somewhat 
indefinite, we use as a symbol not i or x but j. (This is not the 
letter j; it is here a phonetic symbol.) Thus, the sounds in the 
word ice аге ajs. Similarly, to indicate glides which recede toward 


i L u 
ә 
з 


the u position, we use the symbol w, as in now (naw); to the 3 
ог 3 position, the symbol r; to the L position, the symbol 1. Be- 
cause the vowel a already indicates only general direction, that 
symbol remains the same. 

Theoretically, there can be as many receding glides as there are 
vowels to combine with the five key vowels, and these key vowels 
even combine with one another. In American English speech, 
however, we use only certain combinations. 

aj as in ісе 
ej as in ate 
oj as in boy 
aw as in now 
aw or æw as in лог in some parts of the country 
ow as in 70 
ar as in are, and so on through the 7 com- 
binations (er, IF, эг, etc.) 
Il as in ЛЇЇ, and so on through the / com- 
binations (el, 91, zl, etc.) 
тә used in place of r in some sections of 
the country, and so on through the 
ә combinations 


Can you think of any receding sequences involving more than 
two vowels? You see, your previous knowledge of diphthongs 
was incomplete, because they were only a few of the receding 
glides. Hence, it is preferable to call them all by the latter name. 

The second type of sound sequence 15 the approaching glide. 
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The first sound is one of the key vowels, and the second is the ac- 
cented vowel. Start, for example, with u, or a position approach- 
ing it, glide up to the accented vowel 1, finishing with the sound 
n. Now the word win when uttered is not the sum of шп; pro- 
nounce it that way and you will see for yourself. What really 
happens is that the appropriate muscles assume the position for 
the sound u, but pass immediately to the position for the sound 1, 
and in so passing produce a sound which is not just the sum of 
the two, but has, in addition, a sound peculiar to that gliding 
motion. For that reason the word win is not represented phoneti- 
cally as um, but as win, indicating that the first sound in that word 
came about through a gliding motion from the key vowel u. Sim- 
ilarly, the sound j as in yes, is produced by a glide froz the key 
vowel i to some other accented vowel. The sound r, as in 747 
or drum, is produced by a glide from the key vowel 3 to some 
other accented vowel. The sound 1, as in Zet or glass, is produced 
by a glide from the key vowel L to some other accented vowel. A 


glide from the neutral vowel a rarely appears and need not con- 
cern us here. 


Exercise 9. 

Write the receding glides in the following: 
may there oil south 
fight tire noise tall 
old fear coin world 
sell my owl 


Exercise то. 


Write the approaching glides in the following: 


one grass red clean 
yet proud run we 
let you 


Exercise 11. 


Pronounce these pairs of words involving approaching w glides- 
The last member of each pair starts with an h sound; i.e., a whis- 
pered blast of air. Can you hear the difference? 


a 
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witch which 
weather whether 
wen when 
wisp whisper 


Exercise 12. 
Here are some common sound substitutions. Can you hear the 
difference? 


jeg for leg 
rejdz for lejlz 
brw for bıl 
wed for red 
lelow for jelow 


(e). Nasals. Nasals have been called semivowels. They re- 
semble vowels in that the passage of air is quite unrestricted 
through the nose; they resemble consonants in that the passage 
of air is blocked completely through the mouth cavity. 

There are only three sounds in which the air stream normally 
passes through the nose: m, n, т). 

If the block in the mouth cavity occurs by closure of the lips, 

m results. 

If the block in the mouth cavity occurs by contact of the tongue 

tip at the ridge of the upper teeth and gums, n results. 

Tf the block in the mouth cavity occurs by contact of the back 

of the tongue at the back wall of the mouth cavity, 1 results. 


mas in 7e 

nas in 70 

y as in sing (our language does not have any 
words beginning with 9). 


Note well where the three blocks take place; you will hear of 
these same three in the production of plosives. Note that the т 
sound is not always spelled with the letters 7g, as in sink (syk) 


and finger (пез). 
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Exercise 13. 
(a). Some children say in instead of 1. Practice these two 
pronunciations to see if you can detect the difference. 


normal variation 


doing дит) duin 
having hævn hevin 
talking ок) tokin 


(b). One aspect of foreign accent is the ‘7g click.’ Can you 
identify it? 


doing йиш ашп 
having һау heving 
talking tokiy toking 


(f). Plosives. They are so called because of their explosive 
character; they are also called ‘ stops.” These are truly consonant 
sounds, since they are formed by a complete block of the air in 
the mouth cavity (the nasal cavity being blocked as well). The 


place where the blocks occur is the same as listed for the nasal 
sounds: 


key words 
lips pandb (pen, bet) 
tip of tongue tandd (tea, day) 


back of tongue Капае (key, go) 


There is this difference between plosives and nasals: in nasals, 
the air goes through the nose; in plosives, the air is unable to g0 
through the nose, because the nasopharyngeal port is closed, 50 
pressure in the mouth cavity is built up and then the air is forcibly 


released as the block is removed. The three conditions for the 
formation of the plosives are essential: 


(1). Complete block 

(2). Increase of pressure 

(3). Block released 
The importance of this knowledge will be more evident in a later 
discussion, (See Problem 9.) 

Notice that pairs of sounds were listed. For practical purposes 
at this time it is sufficient to say that the pairs differ in one respect 
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chiefly: the first listed member is whispered, the second is voiced. 
Students frequently have trouble at first in hearing the difference. 
If you will utter the voiced sounds at various pitches, the voicing 
of these sounds in contradistinction to the three voiceless sounds 
will be more readily manifest. Students sometimes think they are 
voicing the whispered sounds when they utter the syllable pa, 
for instance. Do not be confused by the voiced sound; the p is 
still unvoiced. If you will hold the block momentarily for p and 
then for b before releasing, you will hear a voice for b but not 
for p. This difference will also be manifest if you pronounce 
slowly the phrase ‘just a second’ and pause before adding the 
final sound 4. Frequently, people say ‘just a secont.’ Now say it 
this way. Do you hear the difference between the voiced d and 
the whispered t? 


Exercise 14. 
(а). Practice saying these pairs of words. Can you hear the dif- 


ference between whispered and voiced sounds? Increase 
this list if you need further practice. 


pin—— been pan —— ban 
ten — den tan —— Dan 
kill — gill can —— gan 


(b). Children frequently substitute t and d for k and g. Can 
you hear the difference? 


coat — kowt, towt 
get — get, det 


(g). Fricatives. Fricatives are consonants which are produced 
by partially blocking the air stream in its passage through the 
mouth cavity, Like the plosives, they appear in pairs, one whis- 
pered, one voiced. 


If the partial block is made by: the result is: - key words: 
Lower lip lightly touching up- 
per teeth fandv (fin, vase) 
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If the partial block is made by: the result is: key words: 
Tongue tip protruding slightly 

or in light contact with junc- 

ture of upper and lower teeth @andð (thumb, them) 
Tongue tip or blade close to 

but not touching in the midline 

the ridge of upper teeth and 


gums sandz (see, is) 
Similar action, but wider chan- 
nel for air stream Sand3 (shoe, vision) 


A ffricates are sound combinations: one plosive and one fricative, 
usually s-z and J-3. 


ps (caps) bz (cabs) 
ts (bits) dz (bids) 
ks (backs) gz (bags) 
tf (lunch) dz (ridge) 


The last-named pair are especially important to note because they 
are frequently not recognized as two sounds. They are usually 
represented in writing by the letters ch and j or g. Thus, the 
sounds іп the word chair are: tfer; in the words jump and gem: 
dzamp and dzem. 

The fricative sounds are more frequently defective than any 
others. Sometimes, the defect consists of a complete substitution 
of one sound for another, as, for example, © for s. Моге often, 
however, the substitution is one of distortion; i.e., it partly ге- 


sembles 0 and partly s. It is especially important, therefore, tO 
develop a keen ear for the fricatives. 


Exercise 15. 


Here are some common mistakes. Can you hear them? 
fam for 0am 
0i for si 
tfow for sow 
dret for dres 
[тп for tfn 
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dzamp for d3amp 
balontajn for velentajn 
Өтрз- for zips 
su for fu 
mif for mis 
dis for 61s 
kul for skul 


Your ability to analyze the articulatory aspects of speech — in 
both normal and defective cases—should be considerably in- 
creased. However, you will need further drill on these speech 
sounds before you know them well enough to make really good 
use of them. 

It is helpful as well as convenient to have the speech sounds 
listed in one place. Because they will mean more if you have a 
part in the construction of this list, the table has been prepared 
together with key words, but the symbols for the sounds have 
been omitted for уой to fill іп. Remember that these are not the 
only sounds which the human mechanism is capable of making; 
they are the ones normally used in our language. Remember, 
too, that the sounds can be classified in different ways. This classi- 
fication has been used in the belief that it is the simplest and most 
graphic for present purposes. If you know the sounds, you will 
be able to reclassify them in various other ways. 


VOWELS key words 
Front 
eat 
in 
bay (first member of the diphthong) 
said 
bad 
aunt (Eastern and Southern pronunciation) 
Back 
rule 
foot 
boat (first member of the diphthong) 
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VOWELS 


Middle 


Lateral 


CONSONANTS 
Glides 


Nasals 


Plosives 


Fricatives 


key words 
ought 


sorry 
not 


rough 

about 

work (General American pronunciation) 
work (Eastern and Southern pronunciation) 


muzzle 


week 
yard 
rake 
lean 


man 
never 
seeing 


pan 
but 
talk 
doll 
come 
game 


face 
veil 
think 
this 
soon 
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VOWELS key words 
zipper 
shall 
measure 

Affricates 
shoose 
jelly 

3. Linguistic aspects. So far we have discussed the phonatory 
and articulatory aspects of normal speech. The third, the lin- 
guistic aspect, is concerned with verbal thought and involves (4) 
thoughts expressed, (b) grammar, (с) vocabulary, (d) pronun- 
ciation. Because the development of language depends upon the 
degree of intelligence and environmental standards, and because 
variation in these factors is so broad, it is hard to draw the line 
of demarcation between normal and defective speech in this re- 
spect. Moreover, since the linguistic aspects normally develop 
more slowly in the growing child than do the phonatory or articu- 
latory aspects, judgment must always be based upon age levels. 
The following points are suggestive, rather than inclusive, of the 
differences between normal and abnormal. 

(a). Thoughts expressed. It is normal, for instance, for a two- 
year-old child to use single words. For example, the little boy 
next door says ‘ Duffy,’ the name of the author’s cocker spaniel. 
When he sees the dog, the word probably means ‘ Hello Duffy,’ 
‘Come here, Duffy,’ or ‘I see Duffy. When someone goes out- 
side without the dog, he says again the one word ‘ Duffy,’ prob- 
ably meaning ‘Where is Duffy?’ However, if a five-year-old 
child talked only in single words instead of in sentences, that would 
be a linguistic defect. Similarly, young children talk only of 
things; older children gradually learn to talk of ideas. A ten-year- 
old child who speaks only of concrete objects would exhibit a 
linguistic defect. 

(b). Grammar. A child who says ain’t, them things, etc., is a 
victim of poor speech models only. The development of a cer- 
tain degree of complexity in grammatical forms, however, takes 
place whether cultural standards are high or low. A three-year- 
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old child who says, ‘ Me want a drink’ is simply young; a seven- 
year-old child who says the same thing has a linguistic deficiency. 

(с). Vocabulary. The growth of vocabulary depends a great 
deal upon the cultural background of the home. A child in kinder- 
garten who did not know the word ‘tablecloth’ was not suffer- 
ing from a linguistic defect; such a thing just had not been in 
his environment until he came to school. His ‘ swearing ’ vocabu- 
lary was much above the average, because he had heard those 
words many times. On the other hand, a child of school age who 
uses no conjunctions, for example, is deficient in vocabulary. Like- 
wise, a child of the same age who does not distinguish between 
common things of a class is deficient in the linguistic aspect of 
speech; for example, one who calls every animal in a picture book 
a dog, whether it be sheep, bear, or lion. 

(d). Pronunciation. Certainly not every child who mispro- 
nounces a word suffers from a linguistic defect. (If this were 
true, all of us would be so classed.) What is meant is rather a 
general confusion in pronunciation. Here again age is a determin- 
ing factor. A young child may say ‘hopsibal’ for hospital, and 
“biksit’ for biscuit; and it is quite normal. Such reversals in an 
older child, especially when they are persistent and frequent, de- 
note linguistic disturbance. 

It is clear that a knowledge of the development of speech in chil- 
dren is indispensable to the solution of the problem of distinguish- 
ing between normal and defective speech. 


С. DEVELOPMENT OF NORMAL SPEECH 


1. General principles. Several general principles must be un- 
derstood before the development of specific aspects is explained. 

(a). Speech habits are not instinctive; they are acquired. One 
evidence of the truth of this principle is the fact that children de- 
velop the particular language used in their home environment, ir- 
respective of racial and nationality background. Thus, if a child 
born of parents who speak French is brought up in an English- 
speaking home, he will speak English rather than French. An- 
other evidence is the fact that children who are totally deaf from 
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birth do not learn to speak because they do not hear. The so- 
called ‘deaf and dumb’ are only deaf. 

This principle is significant for the teacher. (1) Frequently, a 
child lisps because his mother, an older brother, or a sister does. 
(2) Children learn whatever standard of speech is spoken at home. 
If it be slovenly, then that is the type which the child presents 
in school. (3) Teachers bewail the fact that pupils do not more 
readily imitate the good speech which they hear the teachers use. 
Unfortunately for such cases, it is the speech that a child hears in 
the first four or five years of life that has set the pattern. This 
does not mean, of course, that speech habits cannot be modified in 
school; it means that they must be consciously modified and under 
strong motivation. (4) Finally, the fact that speech is not in- 
stinctive lends hope to the corrective program, for what has been 
acquired can be changed. It is a refutation of the belief that speech 
defects cannot be corrected, expressed in this way by one parent: 
‘I thought Johnny’s trouble was from the wrath of the Lord; I 
didn’t know it was from his crooked teeth.’ 

(b). Speech habits develop from oral play. The birth cry and 
subsequent reflexive vocalizations denoting pain, fear, protest, or 
hunger, together with movements and noises involved in chewing, 
sucking, and swallowing, are all the precursors of speech, Speech 
habits are acquired, however, from oral play; i.e., from the child’s 
cooing and babbling, which comes about from the pleasurable 
emotions of relief and contentment. West, Kennedy, and Carr ° 
say, in emphasis to this point, ‘The baby’s crying persists long 
after speech is well established; and whenever it manifests itself, 
it interferes with and prevents the performance of speech habits.’ 
The so-called cooing or babbling stage begins usually about the 
sixth week, sometimes earlier, and increases until about the end 
of the first year, when it gradually diminishes as purposive speech 
develops. The baby makes a sound or a sequence of sounds; ap- 
parently, it is a pleasant experience, and he is thereby stimulated 
to repeat it over and over again. It has been commonly thought 
that children learn their first words from imitation of adults. On 
the contrary, they learn from the fact that adults imitate them. 

8 Op. cit, p. 32. 
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For instance, the baby nine or ten months of age happens to utter 
{һе vowel a repeatedly, opening and closing his lips as he does so 
and, thus, producing mamamama. It is pleasant, but especially 
so when the mother comes hurrying to the child, imitates his per- 
formance of mamama and says, ‘ Yes, mama is here.’ Presently, 
because of the added stimulus that her repetition gives to that par- 
ticular combination of sounds, the child associates ‘ mama (mama)’ 
with his mother. He has at that point learned to say his first word. 
He did it not because he imitated her, but because she first imitated 
his own vocalizations made at oral play. Traces of oral play can 
be seen even in children of school age, as they repeat with obvious 
relish certain phrases, as: ‘I'm going to the sto-re, the sto-re, the 
sto-re.’ This principle is of practical significance for the teacher. 
The fact that children get enjoyment out of vocal gymnastics sug- 
gests that in speech re-education little other motivation is needed 
than the drills themselves. 

(с). Speech develops more slowly in boys than in girls. Boys 
begin to speak about the fifteenth month, girls about the four- 
teenth. A slight discrepancy in rate of development between the 
two sexes can be noticed on the average during the first seven 
years of life. Hence, one expects that it may take a boy several 
months longer than a girl to acquire the sounds of speech. Sim- 
ilarly, speech defects are more prevalent in boys than in girls. 

2. Development of three aspects. Let us consider now the de- 
velopment of the specific aspects of speech: phonatory, articula- 
tory, and linguistic. It has been admitted before that such a di- 
vision of the speech process is arbitrary, but that it is made for 
the sake of clarity in analysis, Likewise in this discussion, since 
our aim is to determine what is normal or defective on the basis 
of age level, such a separation will be helpful. 

(а). Phonatory aspects. The production of sound begins, of 
course, with the birth cry and continues with crying. At first, 
such sounds seem to have no meaning. Very soon, however, they 
become differentiated to denote pain, hunger, or other discom- 
fort." In this sense crying may be termed communication, though 


° R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, ор. cit., Р. 34 
10 С. Van Riper, op. cit., р. 40. 
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not yet speech. During the cooing stage, the baby begins to ex- 
periment with his larynx in the production of vowel-like sounds. 
He varies the pitch and intensity, first of one sound, then of all 
the vowels known to any language and of some that are unknown. 
Since the infant’s life is preponderantly emotional, he develops a 
code of emotional meaning first. These are the vocal inflections 
as opposed to the intellectualized meanings of articulate language, 
which do not appear until later. Because so much slovenly speech 
is characterized by lack of melody, improper pitch, and inap- 
propriate use of intensity, many people get the idea that the vocal 
characteristics are refinements of speech rather than its basic sub- 
stance. The reasons why those basic elements, which develop 
normally in the baby, later become defective will be explained 
hereafter. 

The tone produced by the larynx, or voice box, depends in 
part upon the structure of that organ. In the baby it is small, and 
the cartilages are soft. This accounts in part for the high-pitched 
thin voice characteristic of young children. As growth takes 
place, the vocal bands also increase in size, and the “cartilaginous 
tissue becomes harder. The most rapid period of growth occurs 
at adolescence, at which time the boy’s voice becomes consider- 
ably lower in pitch and, hence, different in quality. The girl’s 
voice becomes lower in pitch and more resonant in quality, too, 
although the change is not as noticeable." Because the whole proc- 
ess of growth and maturation proceeds at different rates in dif- 
ferent individuals, there is a range of several years during which 
the change of voice may normally take place. During the period 
of readjustment, the adolescent boy’s voice may be alternately 
high and low, with frequent ‘breaks’ as he talks, and there may 
be some degree of huskiness in quality in both boys’ and girls’ 
voices. This in itself is not to be considered abnormal, since, as 
West, Kennedy, and Carr 2° point out, ‘for a time the auditory 
memories of the child will persist and cause him to try to produce: 
the accustomed voice.’ 

(b). Articulatory aspects. Articulation, too, has its inception 


11 R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, ор. cit, р. 25. 
Е 12 Ibid. 
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in reflexive activity. The infant in his vocal play does not think 
to himself: ‘ Now I guess ГЇЇ try to make some consonant sounds.’ 
He is not, as pointed out already, even imitating adults at so early 
an age. You will have the clue to how the speech sounds develop 
if you recall that vowels are produced by a relatively unobstructed 
flow of air; and that consonants, involving as they do a greater 
degree of obstruction, are but methods of beginning, ending, or 
connecting vowel sounds. Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
child chances to be vocalizing the sound a. In the gross activity 
which accompanies oral play, the familiar movements of sucking 
are involved. Alternate closure and opening of the lips during 
the process must produce amama; the exertion of greater force 
and pressure in the same process must produce ababa. Similarly, 
alternate movements of the tongue to and away from the gum 
ridge will produce anana; the exertion of greater force and pres- 
sure will produce adada. Momentary interruption in the vocaliza- 
tion, during the blocking movements, will result, of course, in 
the production of the voiceless sounds p and t. 

Tt is interesting to note that although the consonant sounds 
may at first appear after the vowel, they soon become the initial 
member of the sequence. Thus, the utterance is not ab-ab but 
aba-ba. Test this for yourself to verify the fact. The explana- 
tion, according to Muyskens,'* is that movements involved in 
speech — which has its basis in reflexive activity of chewing, suck- 
ing, swallowing — travel most readily in the direction of peristalsis. 
Certain it is that consonants appear in the child’s speech first in 
the initial position, and at a much later stage appear in the final 
position. 

This fact has two practical implications for the teacher. A five- 
year-old child who, for example, makes a sound in the initial posi- 
tion as the g in go, but who fails to make it in the final position 
(says dod for dog in the word dog), will usually learn of his own 
accord to make the sound in the final position. He; therefore, 
need not be considered as having defective speech, if other aspects 
are normal. If a child has difficulty with a sound in all positions, 
it is usually more expedient to teach it in the initial position first. 

13 Lectures by J. H. Muyskens, University of Michigan, 1930. 
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(A common exception is the s sound, which is frequently easier 
for children who lisp to relearn first in the final position.) 

Most children learn first the labials (p, b, m), next the dentals 
(t, d, n), then the gutturals (k, g, 9), and finally the more com- 
plicated sounds, such as r, 1, s, z, etc. The consonant blends (such 
as bl, tr, skr, 1k) appear even later. The reason for this order is 
to be found in the fact that habits develop first in the grosser, 
then in the finer, muscle groups."* Thus, in the process of acquir- 
ing skill in the use of the hand, a child first waves the arm and hand 
at random, then learns to direct it to an object; he can hold a 
spoon before he is able to execute the more complicated process 
of eating; he can later scribble with a pencil, and finally achieves 
the delicate co-ordination necessary for writing. So in the devel- 
opment of speech, the tongue can move en masse for the t sound, 
before it can execute the delicate adjustments necessary for an s. 
Hence, it is normal for many young children to say ti for si in 
uttering the word see. 

A number of studies have been made in an effort to set up norms 
by age levels for the development of speech. Poole and Hender- 
son, working independently, at different times, and with widely 
different groups of children, found that by the time a child is 
seven years old he will normally have acquired the ability to 
make all the sounds of speech (the average girl shortly after the 
age of six, the average boy at the age of seven). Van Riper *° 
cites average ages for the development of particular sound groups: 
‘labials at three years, dentals and gutturals at about three and a 
half to four years, the f and v at about five years, the complicated 
tongue sounds during the sixth year, and the sibilants and blends 
during the early part of the seventh year.’ There is, of course, 
a great deal of variation among children, depending upon the de- 
gree of physical maturation, intelligence, and various environ- 
mental factors. 

Many of the children in kindergarten and first grade, who have 
not yet mastered all the speech sounds, would not be considered 


14 Lectures by J. H. Muyskens, University of Michigan, 1930. 
15 As cited by R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, op. cit., р. 26. 
16 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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then as ‘defective’ in speech. The question of training for such 
individuals arises immediately. Some clinicians feel that no special 
help need be given to such children. It is the opinion of the author 
that although clinical aid need not be given in these cases, yet 
the classroom teacher will find it expedient to teach the sounds 
to them as part of the school routine. It is so much easier to cor- 
rect an error before it becomes a habit. If properly done, it 
will result in no more self-consciousness on the part of the child 
than drill in reading or arithmetic. 

(c). Linguistic aspects. A child may be said to speak his first 
word when its utterance is intentional and has meaning. The 
primitive interjections are the first, of course. Next come the 
nouns, then action verbs, then adjectives, then gradually the other 
parts of speech. It is usually the third year before prepositions, 
conjunctions, articles, and auxiliary verbs appear. Many infants at 
ten months have a vocabulary of one word, at twelve months 
a vocabulary of three words, at eighteen months twenty-two 
words.7_ During this period we say that children use one-word 
sentences, because the one word is used to express whole mean- 
ings. Thus the word daddy (usually pronounced dede) means 
“Daddy has gone,’ ‘ Daddy is coming,’ or ‘ Daddy, pick me up.’ 
Somewhere about the age of two years, the growth of vocabulary 
is rapid. The children whose linguistic development was above 
noted had a vocabulary of one hundred and eighteen words at 
twenty-one months, two hundred and seventy-two words at 
twenty-four months. Twenty-four months is the average age also 
for the appearance of the two-word sentence, composed of a noun 
and verb (as, ‘ Daddy go’). 

Van Riper ** suggests that a helpful criterion of speech progress 
is the average number of words used per speech response. He 
says, ‘The averages at two years should be about 1.7 words per 
response; at three years, about three words; and at four years about 
four words, Simple sentences appear first; next phrases, then com- 
pound and finally complex forms are used.’ When the teacher 
attempts to judge the language development of the child entering 


17 Cited by C. Van Riper, op. cit., p. 46. 
18 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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school for the first time, she must consider a number of factors. 
Before she brands him as deficient, she must rule out the possibility 
of temporary emotional block incident to the fact of coming into 
the new school environment. Such a child may not talk at all 
for several days or weeks, and yet have average linguistic ability. 
Similarly, there is the possibility that the vocabulary he has ac- 
quired is quite foreign and unsuitable for the activities of the group. 
For example, a family moved into a rural community and the boy 
entered the first grade. The projects in school centered about 
farm life. The child seemed greatly deficient in the linguistic as- 
pect of speech. However, it was found that given a chance to talk 
of steel mills and blast furnaces, his vocabulary was really amazing 
for his age. | 
D. TESTING THE CHILD 


Whether there is a resident specialist in speech or not, the prop- 
erly trained classroom teacher should be able to test all children 
in her room to find out which ones have speech deficiencies. The 
testing should be done in a systematic manner early in the school 
year. Since her training in this field is limited and since her time 
is at a premium, elaborate or detailed tests have no place in this 
type of book. The suggestions for testing which follow will 
be both practicable and adequate for fulfilling the task at hand; 
namely, locating and describing *° the defects which exist. 

On the basis of symptoms, speech defects can be grouped into 
four classes: defects of (1) articulation, (2) phonation, (3) sym- 
bolization, (4) rhythm. А child may present deficiencies in only 
one of these categories, or in two, or three, or all. In our con- 
sideration of normal speech, we included rhythm in the phonatory 
aspects, but in the study of defective speech it is expedient to 
classify it separately. 

1. Tests of articulation. Because articulatory defects are by 
far the most common in school, the teacher will be interested in 
a more detailed discussion of testing methods for this type. 

Articulation may be defective in the following ways: sound sub- 

19 Bear in mind the difference between testing to describe and testing 


to diagnose. The latter seeks to discover causes and is net our purpose at 
this time. 
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stitution (Ort for srt), omission (kul for skul), distortion (as in 
lisping, when the s is imperfect but yet not recognizable as 0),° 
insertion (tfrp for frp), and general indistinctness, in which sounds 
are normal but run together, so that the resulting speech is in- 
distinct. 

Indistinctness can be determined best by hearing how the child 
talks in connected speech; i.e., in conversation or telling a story. 
Analysis of sounds can be made by observing the patient in con- 
versation, but in general this method is too haphazard and time- 
consuming, especially for the amateur examiner, since some sounds 
may not readily occur in spontaneous speech. Older children and 
adults can be asked to read especially prepared sentences, each 
one of which will contain a different sound to be tested. In this 
way the examiner can attend carefully to the sound in question. 
A number of such tests have been published and are available. 
Tests involving reading do not solve the problem for children who 
do not read at all, or at best read poorly. 

The most satisfactory test for use with young children — it 
can be used for older people, too — is a collection of pictures or 
real objects, each of whose name, color, or chief characteristic 
when spoken will contain one of the speech sounds to be tested 
(for instance, a picture of a baby for the sound b). Real objects 
are often more satisfactory for very young children, who are not 
apt to talk freely because of shyness and who are able to identif 
some objects better than pictures. On the other hand, they dis- 
tract the attention of some children from the normal testing pro- 
cedure. Pictures are somewhat easier to collect and preserve. 
Certain factors should govern the selection of materials for the 
test, whether the materials be actual objects or pictures. 

(a). Objects should be easily recognizable to young children, 


20 Defined in terms of the phoneme theory, distortion is a sound variation 
recognized as abnormal but still within the phoneme. 

21 Stoddard Articulation Tests, Detroit Board of Education, 1929; Blanton- 
Stinchfield, Articulation Tests, Chicago, С. Н. Stoelting Co., 1926; Articula- 
tion Tests with Special Reading Disability Feature, Winona Public Schools, 
Winona, Minnesota; Arnold Articulation Test, Expression Co., Boston; 


Bryngelson and Glaspey, Speech Improvement Cards, Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1941. 


These pictures illustrate methods of testing articulation in children. The 
upper picture shows a test composed of pictures; the lower picture shows a 
test composed of objects. Miss Margaret Raabe, of the Pennsylvania State 
College Speech Clinic, is the clinician. 
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so that the appropriate response will come spontaneously and not 
bea repetition after the teacher. For example, to represent the v 
sound, a small vase in one student’s collection was not identified 
as such by a number of children, although a picture of a vase with 
flowers in it was easily recognized. A valentine or a picture of 
a vest is more satisfactory. Another student had a very attractive 
(to the adult eye) picture of a dish of peas, but many children 
did not know what it was. A pen or pencil is better for the p 
sound. Again, flowers are easily recognized as flowers, but not 
as daffodils or lilacs. Zebras have gone out of fashion as far as 
the average child’s vocabulary is concerned, but zippers are known 
almost from the cradle up. Objects should be so chosen that when 
the teacher asks, ‘ What is this? ’ the response will be almost in- 
variably the word planned. For instance, a picture of a man will 
usually elicit the word ‘ man,’ but rarely the word ‘father.’ Since 
children’s experiences vary so widely because of differences in 
cultural background, only the simplest and most widely known ob- 
jects should be chosen. 

(b). One object should test but one sound. This is advised on 
grounds of expediency. It is then possible during the examination 
to reclassify the materials on the basis of normal and defective 
sounds, 

(c). Use words containing the initial position wherever pos- 
sible. Most textbooks in this field insist that sounds must be tested 
in initial, medial, and final positions. Certainly, the specialist is 
interested in examining every detail, but the teacher has time for 
only the essentials. It has been this author’s experience that usu- 
ally sounds are defective in the other two positions if they are 
f ound to be so in the initial position, and, likewise, normal if normal 
in the initial position. As learned in the development of speech, 
a consonant appears in the final and medial positions later than in 
the initial. Thus a six-year-old child who can make a k in the 
initial position will usually learn without help to make it in medial 
and final positions. The chief exception to this rule is the 1 sound. 
The medial and final 1’s frequently remain defective even though 
the initial sound is normal. This condition will ordinarily not 
be rectified without training. Occasionally, too, an s will be de- 
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fective in the medial or final positions only. Hence, the test should 
provide for s and 1 sounds in all three locations, 

Choose words with simple sound combinations like soup, rather 
than skate or slide. In other words, avoid consonant blends. Fail- 
ure to make these does not usually constitute an articulatory de- 
fect unless one of the sounds in the blend is defective, in which 
case the remedial procedure for that sound will include drill on 
blends containing the sound. For example, a child who cannot 
say slide because of a defective 1 will get drill on the 1 blends in 
retraining, so blends need not be recorded in the initial test. 

(а). A test containing consonant sounds only is generally suf- 
ficient. Rarely are vowels involved in defective articulation. Of 
course, defective phonation will be manifest through the vowel 
sounds, but the formation of vowels in contradistinction to other 
vowel sounds is usually normal. Sometimes children persistently 
substitute a for æ and £; sometimes, too, they omit the second 
sound sequence in the receding glide aj. However, these are not 
usual and the teacher can pick up such mistakes, if and when they 
occur, in the daily school routine. (The classroom teacher has 
the advantage over the specialist, of constant association.) Of 
course, if you want to test for slovenly and colloquial speech, you 
would need to include the vowels and receding glides, but it is 
assumed that you will be testing for defective speech only. 

(е). One last word of caution: be sure to pick out objects by 
the sound involved, not the spelling. This may seem to be an 
unnecessary warning, but is included because students frequently 
make such errors. They thoughtlessly bring a picture of a knife 
for the k sound (but, they protest, blushing, ‘It was in an A-B-C 
book under k! ’), or a picture of a man shaving for the s sound. 

The above suggestions for a test are intentionally toward a brief 
one. It is assumed, of course, that the teacher will want to study 
in more detail the symptoms in children who are found to have 
defective speech. The purpose of this test is simply the selection 
of those cases. 

It is quite possible to test the consonant sounds without an array 
of materials, although it requires that you have the sounds well 
іп mind. You can do it in this way. Point to objects in the im- 
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mediate environment and ask what they are. For example: pen, 
book, tie, dress, coat or collar, glass or green, for the plosives. 
What objects can you think of to test the rest of the consonant 
sounds? This sort of testing procedure is included simply as a 
device that might have practical use. The other method described 
will be best regularly. You will find, as you gain experience and 
skill in testing, that you can test individually a roomful of thirty 
children in little over an hour. 

We have so far assumed that articulation can be judged by one- 
word responses. This is true up to a certain point. General dis- 
tinctness or indistinctness involves the ability to join sounds to- 
gether into phrases that are easily understood. This can best be 
ascertained by means of connected speech. One or two language 
periods could be used for this purpose. Ask each child to tell a 
story or an experience, or to describe what is happening in some 
action picture. A primary teacher may have to do the testing of 
the shiest children individually or in small groups. Bear in mind 
that the purpose of this test is not to record skill in speaking, but 
to discover speech defects. 

2. Defects of phonation. Phonation, as we have seen, may be 
defective in the following ways: (1) pitch, (2) quality, (3) vol- 
ume, (4) melody. It may be tested while the child is telling a 
Story in the language period or in individual conversation. Your 
judgment, of course, must depend not only upon the acuity of 
your own hearing, but also upon a comparison of the pupil speak- 
ing with others of the same age and sex. 


1. pitch 
too high 
too low 
2. quality 
husky 
breathy 
nasal * 
lack of nasal resonance t 
metallic — harsh 
tremorous 
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3. volume 
too loud 
too soft 
stereotyped form of force ї 
explosive 
effusive 
4. melody 
monopitch 
exaggerated 
stereotyped pattern 
rising inflection 
falling inflection 


* There are two convenient tests for nasality other than sub- 
jective analysis. If you suspect the presence of this defect, take 
a small mirror and hold it under the patient’s nostrils as he utters 
the sentence, ‘ This is the house that Jack built,’ (Any sentence 
devoid of the nasal sounds m, n, т) will do just as well.) If nasality 
is present, the air escaping through the nose will cloud the mirror. 
Another test, even simpler, is to have the patient pinch his nostrils 
while he utters the same sentence. Any nasality will be readily 
apparent by this means. Since in some people it appears only in 
vowels which precede or follow the normally nasal sounds m, n, 2, 
it is wise to have the patient utter very slowly, also, words like 
on, an, etc., pinching the nostrils for the vowels and releasing 
slightly for the nasal consonant. 

t Lack of nasal resonance is caused by a stoppage in the posterior 
nasal cavity. In addition to making the voice muffled in tone, it 
produces distortion in the sounds m, п, 1), causing them to resemble 
the plosives b, d, g. 

t A stereotyped form of force which is explosive in character 
is often found in cases of foreign accent, stuttering, and spastic 
speech. A stereotyped form of force which is effusive — i.e., char- 
acterized by ап even outflow of air —is frequently noted in in- 
dividuals who are under par physically or emotionally. 

The teacher should make sure in each item of the voice test 
that the child’s speech which she is observing is habitual and not 
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a product of temporary emotional strain resulting from the mere 
fact of speaking before a group. 

з. Defects of rhythm. 

(a). Stuttering * is characterized by frequent spasms which in- 
terrupt the normal rhythm of speech. Usually, they are confined 
to the muscles which are used in the production of speech, al- 
though they may extend to other muscle groups in the body. 
Sometimes the spasms seem to appear chiefly in the muscles of the 
face and lips, sometimes of the jaws, the tongue, the larynx, or 
of the breathing apparatus. The spasms may result in blocking 
on, or repetition of, the plosives (at lips, tip or back of tongue), 
or the vowels (at the larynx); prolongation of fricatives, nasals, 
glides, or vowels; inspiratory gasps, or expiration of most of the air 
before speaking. Stuttering may appear to be only a slight hesita- 
tion, or it may not be identified at all, since some children who 
have an initial laryngeal block simply do not talk on these occa- 
sions. Some stuttering is not very noticeable unless one is looking 
at the patient. The spasms may not affect the words he is saying, 
but simply result in facial contortions, such as jerking of the head, 
blinking of the eyes, trembling of the jaw, smacking of the lips, 
dilating of the nostrils, or scraping of the feet on the floor. 

Stuttering may be characterized by the use of short words or 
noises to start or connect sentences (as, well, now, see, oh), smack- 
ing or clucking noises. Also because of the avoidance or substitu- 
tion of certain feared words, bizarre grammatical constructions 
тау appear. In the intervals between spasms, the speech often 
exhibits vocal tenseness, articulatory clumsiness, lack of melody, 
on improper grouping of words into phrases. The latter is some- 
times referred to as a stuttering rhythm. 

In summary, the teacher should bear in mind the following 
symptoms in looking for signs of stuttering: 

Blocking 

Repetition of sounds and words 
Prolongation of sounds 
Breathing anomalies 


22 The older term stammering was usually synonymous with the term 
stuttering. It is not often used now- 
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Hesitation 

Delay or refusal to recite 

Facial and other bodily contortions 
Extraneous words 

Bizarre sentence structure 
Stuttering rhythm 


(b). Another disorder of rhythm is cluttering. Van Riper ** 
defines it well as ‘the disorder produced by too rapid a rate of 
speech characterized by slurred and omitted syllables and con- 
sonants, improper phrasing, and speech sounds distorted by speed.’ 
The teacher will be better able to recognize this type of speech by 
constant association rather than by a formal test. 

(c). A third disorder of rhythm is scanning speech. It is not 
common and is a result of paralysis. Its name describes it; the 
effect is similar to the scanning of poetry, and it will be recognized 
immediately. 

4. Disorders of symbolization. These disorders involve the lin- 
guistic aspect of speech, and also of reading and writing. The 
are the result of malfunctioning of the brain tissue itself (see Prob- 
lem 12) and, hence, are among the most complex of all speech dis- 
orders. Such anomalies are easy to recognize when they appear 
as a result of disease or injury in adults, because they show up in 
marked contrast to the previous normal speech. In children, how- 
ever, one can judge the presence of such disturbances only on the 
basis of whether the linguistic aspects of speech as presented are 
appropriate or not to the age of the patient. Thus, if the thought 
expressed, the grammatical structure, the vocabulary, and/or the 
pronunciation of a given child are grossly below the level achieved 
by average children of the same age, we would recognize the con- 
dition as a disorder of symbolization. Because of the complexities 
involved, the teacher will ordinarily want to consult a specialist 
even before she definitely assigns a case to this descriptive category. 


28 Op. cit., р. 52. 
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KEY TO EXERCISES IN PROBLEM 2 


Exercise 2. 
word letters sounds 


steep 4 
them 
bush 

sing 

exit 

rain 

call 
cupboard 


some 
though 


اا کب Ф‏ طط طب м чыл ORE‏ یا دچ AnD‏ 
دیا دیا دیا ہا ل чо‏ ہا زت دا чо)‏ ل чө чә мә мә‏ 


Exercise 3. 
(а). s asin cent, ax 
(b). u as in rule, soup 
(c). f asin Charlotte, nation 
(d). f asin phone, cough 
(e). i asin eat, machine 


Exercise 4 


green —i 
pink —1 
геа —e 
maroon —au 
orange — 99 
yellow —eo 


blue =й 
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purple —3L 
lavender — æ ə з 
brown —a 
plum —a 


(About twelve different vowels, the exact number, of course, 


depending upon the particular dialect used.) 


Keys are not provided for the other exercises because of the wide 
divergence in various dialects. 


13 
14. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. Give (that means have memorized) the two definitions of de- 


fective speech. Illustrate the conditions of each. 


. Explain the meaning of, and differentiate between, the three 


aspects of speech. 


‚ Explain and illustrate each of the five characteristics of the 


normal speaking voice. 
Illustrate profusely the difference between letters and sounds. 


. By what evidence can you demonstrate the existence of more 


than five vowels? & 
Define the terms vowel and consonant. 


. What is meant by the term key vowel? What are the key 


vowels? 


. What is meant by the term glides? What are they? How are 


they formed? 


. Describe the nasals, plosives, fricatives, first as a class and then 


individually. (These descriptions must be absolutely accurate 
in order to be useful. It is desirable, therefore, to memorize 
the descriptions as they appear in this chapter.) 


. How do we know that speech is learned and not instinctive? 


Of what significance is this to the teacher? 


. Explain the role of oral play in speech development. 
. Describe the development of phonatory, articulatory, and lin- 


guistic aspects of speech in children. 

Discuss sex difference as it relates to the development of speech. 
Outline your plan for testing articulation. What criteria will 
you use in preparing testing material? 
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15. Explain and illustrate the fourfold classification of speech 
defects. 


Suggested references. 

C. Kantner and R. West, Phonetics, Harper and Brothers, 1941. 

C. Van Riper, Speech Correction, Principles and Methods, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939, Ch. 9. 


Problem з. То What Extent Should the Teacher Undertake to 
Diagnose Defective Speech? 


In response to the question, Should teachers be able to identify 
and describe defective speech? the answer has been an unqualified 
yes. In response to the question, Should teachers be able to diag- 
nose defective speech? a simple answer of either yes or no is im- 
possible. 

It should be understood clearly that the term ‘ diagnose ’ means 
to assign a cause to a given defect. When we observe, for example, 
that a child has numerous sound substitutions and say, therefore, 
that his defect is articulatory in nature, we are describing the case; 
when we examine the child carefully and find that the articulatory 
defect is caused by poor hearing, then we are diagnosing the case. 
So the problem is to determine to what extent the classroom teacher 
should be able to assign causes to speech defects, 

It was stated categorically in Problem 1 that diagnosis should be 
made by a specialist. There is one very good reason for such a 
statement. Obviously, it is not possible for a teacher to acquire 
enough knowledge in one, or even several, courses to enable her 
to make accurate decisions about the causes of disorders which in- 
volve the complicated machinery of the human body. On the 
other hand, the teacher should certainly not be ignorant of the 
causes of speech disorders. Indeed, we have already assumed as 
axiomatic the point of view that theory and methodology must 
be closely related. The danger from so-called “methods courses ’ 
comes when such a relationship is ignored. 

Two factors especially have limited the layman’s understanding 
of speech disorders—and the classroom teacher is a layman in 
this field. One factor is oversimplification. Examples are legion 
of parents and teachers who attribute every articulatory disturb- 
ance to ‘ baby talk,’ who blame lisping invariably on ‘ tongue-tie,’ 
and who explain away stuttering with the remark that ‘he just 
thinks faster than he speaks.’ 

The other factor is misinformation. Two incidents that hap- 
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pened recently are illustrative. One teacher, in presenting for 
examination a child who was later found to have suffered a brain 
injury, said, ‘I talked to the mother, but when she told me that 
Dolores had been marked before birth by a fright, I told her, of 
course, in that case nothing could be done about the child’s speech.’ 
Another teacher brought in a little boy with a history of birth in- 
jury. She said, ‘Now I’ve heard from some neighbors that this 
boy rolls on the ground just like an animal. Do you suppose he 
has animal instincts?’ One would scarcely advocate a course in 
corrective speech simply to eradicate faith in all the old wives’ tales 
afloat in the land, but it is reasonable to suggest that such study 
could seek to destroy in the minds of teachers who participate in 
the speech program, the fallacious beliefs which directly relate 
to the subject of speech defects. Bad enough as it is for any teacher 
to be so ignorant or misinformed, it is far worse for the teacher 
who is known to be engaging in corrective work, since her pro- 
nouncements will be taken with increased authority and as emanat- 
ing from speech pathologists themselves. Most unfortunate of 
all, her lack of knowledge will result in indiscriminate application 
of methods, irrespective of cause or appropriateness to a particular 
сазе. 

Therefore, in order to dispel the errors of oversimplification 
and misinformation, and in order to treat adequately the question 
of diagnosis as it relates to the teacher, we must first of all discuss 


the complex nature of the speech process. 


A. THE COMPLEXITY OF THE SPEECH PROCESS 


The average person has never given much more serious thought 
to the question of how speech is produced than the somewhat mys- 
tical explanation that ‘ words just come.’ He will have a more 
healthy respect for the phenomenon of normal speech, and deeper 
insight into why speech defects occur, when he understands some- 
thing of the really complicated nature of the speech process. This 
will be manifest by the discussion of several fundamental principles. 

1. Speech is an overlaid function. We know that there are no 
real organs for reading or writing: that the eyes, designed for the 
biological necessity of vision, have been employed as an instru- 
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ment for sending to the brain for comprehension the symbols on 
the printed page; that the arm and hand, designed likewise for 
the biological needs of grasping, carrying, and striking, have been 
employed as an instrument for writing symbols. It is not so readily 
perceived that there are no real organs for speaking. Speech, too, 
is made possible only by the functioning of organs whose primary 
purpose is to serve primitive biological needs. Let us consider 
these so-called organs of speech. 

The source of power for speech is the air which comes from the 
lungs. The organs of respiration are the thoracic cage, lungs, 
bronchi, trachea, diaphragm, muscles of the chest and abdomen 
together with the nerves innervating them. Their primary func- 
tion is to get air into and out of the lungs so that the body may be 
fed with oxygen and so that the waste material, carbon dioxide, 
can be removed. When we speak, they assume a secondary func- 
tion and so become organs of speech. 

Air is converted into sound waves by the larynx, or ‘ voice box.’ 
This organ consists of cartilages and a number of pairs of muscles, 
together with the nerves. Its principal pair of muscles form what 
we call the vocal folds (also called vocal cords and vocal lips). 
The primary function of the larynx is the use of these folds — 
or rather this valve—as a protective device, to keep food and 
other foreign material out of the lungs and to build up thoracic 
pressure for use in heavy lifting. When we speak, however, this 
valve is utilized as the instrument for converting air into sound 
waves. As such, the larynx becomes an organ of speech. 

Sound is modified through resonance by the cavities of the nose, 
mouth, and pharynx. The nose serves the two primary functions 
of smell and respiration; the mouth serves both respiration and di- 
gestion; and the pharynx, or throat, is the passageway to and from 
the mouth and the nose. When we speak, these organs contribute 
to the formation of voice quality and make it possible for us to 
distinguish one vowel from another. It is thought that other or- 
gans, too, contribute to resonance for speech: the bones of the 
skull, other parts of the skeleton, the trachea, chest cavity, etc. 
Thus the list of speech organs grows longer. 

Sound is further modified into what we call ‘speech sounds’ 
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by the lips, jaws, teeth, tongue, and soft palate. The primary func- 
tion of these organs is chewing, sucking, and swallowing. Only 
secondarily are they the organs of articulation for speech. 

What, then, is the significance of the fact that speech is an over- 
laid function? It is a biological law that the last functions to de- 
velop in an organism are the first to break down. Inasmuch as 
speech appeared late in the evolutionary process, it is less stable 
than older, more primitive functions. Under dire emotional stress 
such as anger, the same muscle groups which are temporarily un- 
able to produce speech can function, nevertheless, for postural 
uses or for purposes of fighting off an antagonist. So, too, in cer- 
tain paralyses, the muscles of the mouth and pharynx function 
poorly for speech, but can still function normally for purposes of 
digestion. Ignorance of this fact has caused many people to sup- 
pose erroneously that a particular child’s speech defect arose 
merely from stubbornness or lack of will power. 

The fact that speech is a learned function, a conditioned response 
(as we say), explains the origin of many deviations in pronuncia- 
tion and articulation. 

When there is no structural deformity or variation, no neuro- 
logical condition, no environmental factors which might account 
for such deviations, it must be assumed that they have arisen from 
chance conditioning; i.e., through chance variations in the action 
of the organs which work together to produce speech. A simple 
example of such conditioning in the realm of pronunciation came 
to the author’s attention several years ago. She had always pro- 
nounced the word * alleluia ? with an extra / as ‘ allelu/ia,’ never no- 
ticing the lack of that / in the printed word nor any difference be- 
tween her own and other people’s pronunciation of that word. In 
the realm of articulation there are countless examples of defects 
caused by chance conditioning. Many persons, for instance, twist 
the tongue slightly sideways in making an s sound, without being 
aware of cither the difference of tongue movement or the acoustic 


result. 
Moreover, we frequently find that the causes of speech defects 
date back to temporary conditions which existed at the time when 


speech habits were being fixed, but which have since disappeared. 
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Consider, for instance, a child who had a temporary but serious 
hearing deficiency at the time he was learning to talk. As a con- 
sequence, his speech developed in a grossly defective fashion. At 
the age of eight, when presented for diagnosis at a clinic, his hear- 
ing was normal. Because of the factor of conditioning, the speech 
defect persisted long after the original cause had been removed. 
The factor of conditioning was also at work in a child who, at 
the age of ten or twelve years, had to wear braces on his teeth. 
The unpleasant presence of the wire caused him to vary the move- 
ment of the tongue in producing s sounds. Long after the removal 
of the braces, that variation in tongue movement persisted, with 
the result that his speech sounded abnormal. Frequently, too, 
children begin to lisp at the time they lose the front teeth, since 
it is easy for the tongue to slip through those vacant spaces. If 
such a movement of the tongue persists even after the new teeth 
have emerged, the lisp will remain, even though the original cause 
of the conditioning no longer operates. 

The fact that speech is a conditioned response has even a broader 
significance for the teacher: one that involves pedagogy. Speech 
correction must mean not only the removal of undesirable con- 
ditioned responses, but also the teaching of new conditioned re- 
sponses. Here, then, is one general principle, known well to spe- 
cialists in the field, which must be shared with the classroom teacher 
in order to keep her thinking straight and her participation in the 
program helpful. Let us consider several other principles. 

2. Speech is a product of muscle movements. This should not 
be, but usually is, a rather startling concept to the layman, probably 
because the act of speech is such an everyday occurrence that one 
rarely if ever thinks about how it happens. 

Air does not just rush in and out of the lungs of its own accord. 
It goes in because muscles contract, thereby increasing the size of 
the chest cavity and causing the necessary changes in pressure 
which force the air in.” In ordinary quiet respiration, air goes out 


1 The contraction of the diaphragm, the dome-shaped muscle which forms 
the floor of the chest cavity, increases the superior-inferior dimensions of the 
cavity; the contraction of the various muscles attached to the ribs increases 
the anterior-posterior dimensions. 
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of the lungs because those muscles relax; in forced expiration for 
speech, the outflow of air is controlled by the contraction of other 
muscles. 

Air is converted into sound by the contraction of muscles. The 
larynx contains nine muscles. Two of these form the vocal folds 
and act as a valve to set the air in vibration, thereby producing 
what we hear as sound. The conditions of length, tension, and 
relative position of one fold to the other — i.e., the degree to which 
the valve is open or closed — are determined by the action of the 
seven other muscles which, as they contract, move the four major 
cartilages in the larynx in relation to one another. The exact proc- 
ess by which phonation takes place is still a subject of controversy 
and is, in any event, too involved for discussion here. The im- 
portant point is that this complicated procedure is achieved by the 
contraction of many muscles. 

Likewise, resonance involves muscular action. The pharynx is 
entirely muscular. Its effect on resonance can be readily demon- 
strated if the student will contract the muscles of the throat and 
note the change in vocal quality. The harsher, more metallic 
voice results because the contraction changes the shape of the cav- 
ity, decreases its size, and also transforms the character of the 
walls from a soft to a harder surface. The soft palate, too, is mus- 
cular, and its action conditions the degree of resonance which the 
nasal cavity can furnish. The size and shape of the mouth cavity 
is likewise determined by the muscles of the jaws, lips and cheeks, 


and the tongue. 

The tongue is the most important instrument for the modifica- 
tion of sound into what we call ‘ speech sounds’; i.e., articulation. 
Its extreme motility and adaptability in making the necessary deli- 
cate adjustments is possible only because of the interaction of its 
various muscles. 

Let us consider the significance of this fact that speech is the 
product of moving muscles. In the first place, it helps to explain 
(as did the first principle) why а person can have a speech defect 
even though the structure of his so-called speech organs is normal. 
Many parents and teachers have supposed, for example, that be- 
cause a child lisps he must, therefore, be tongue-tied. Asa matter 
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of fact, people rarely lisp for this reason. Similarly, it has been 
frequently assumed that speech defects are caused by the size of 
the tongue; either that it is too big or too little to execute the job 
of speaking. When one knows, however, that the tongue is com- 
posed of many muscles which, by their pattern of separate action 
or of interaction, can make that organ into almost any size and 
shape, then such a superficial diagnosis will be looked upon with 
suspicion. While it is conceivable that such an abnormality could 
exist, certainly such a diagnosis should be one for the specialist to 
make, not for the teacher. 

Moreover, because so many muscles and groups of muscles are 
involved, it is clear that an extremely delicate co-ordination is nec- 
essary for the production of normal speech. Muscles can contract 
only in response to the nerve impulses which are sent to them by 
their respective motor nerves. Hence, when we say that ‘speech 
is a product of moving muscles,’ we imply the added phrase ‘in 
response to nerve excitation and control.’ Co-ordination involves 
(a) the ability to make rapid shifts within muscle groups, and (b) 
the proper timing of interaction between muscle groups. Illustra- 
tion of these points will make them more meaningful. 

The inability to execute rapid shifts within a muscle group may 
be noticed in young children. They learn to make the consonant 
sounds in simple combination with a vowel, as in ‘sip’ and ‘lip,’ 
before they can combine two consonants with a vowel, as in * slip.’ 
Both s and 1 are produced by action of the tip of the tongue, but 
whereas in s the pattern of muscular contraction raises the sides 
of the tongue and depresses the center close to but not touching 
the teeth-gum ridge, in the 1 immediately following, the pat- 
tern of muscular contraction must raise the center of the tongue 
to that same ridge or to a point slightly above. Clearly, it is much 
simpler to say either ‘sip’ or ‘lip’ than it is to say ‘slip,’ wherein 
a rapid shift is demanded in movement of the muscles of the tongue. 
This same inability to make rapid shifts within a muscle group is 
witnessed in a more extreme degree in paralytic patients; i.e., in 
patients who have suffered injury to the nerves or brain areas. 
Such patients often present not only articulatory but also vocal 
aberrations. Since the muscles of the larynx cannot function 
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swiftly or smoothly enough to produce the constant changes of 
pitch which make up what we call vocal inflection, the result is 
either a monopitch or a bizarre, exaggerated pattern of inflection. 

The matter of timing can be simply illustrated by a comparison 
of the accepted pronunciation of the word ‘ film’ with the com- 
mon mispronunciation of that word: ‘filum. The extra sound 
comes in between 1 and m because the contraction of the group 
of muscles which close the lips to form the m takes place too late 
in point of time after the action of the muscles which lower the 
tongue tip from its position in forming the 1. When this occurs, 
the sound a is bound to appear between the two. Simultaneous 
action on the part of the two muscle groups prevents such a mis- 
pronunciation. Faulty timing is also responsible for positive nasal- 
ity on vowels preceding the nasal sounds m, n, д. Let us take the 
word ‘exam’ as an example. From the beginning, the muscles 
of respiration are acting to drive air from the lungs, the muscles 
in the larynx are acting to set the air into sound waves, the mus- 
cles of the pharynx and soft palate are directing the air out through 
the mouth, and the muscles of articulation are modifying the 
stream of air into what we call speech sounds. Now at the precise 
time that the muscles of articulation execute the closure of the lips 
to make m, the muscles of the pharynx and soft palate should re- 
verse their action and send the air through the nose instead of 
through the mouth. If they do this too early, at the beginning 
of or during the sound ге, then that vowel will be nasal. Lack of 
synchronization between muscle groups is also apparent during 
stuttering, as well as in other neurological disorders which affect 
speech. 

The fact that speech is a product of moving muscles has also a 
Pedagogical significance. Kinesthesia is the perception ог соп- 
sciousness of one’s own muscular movements. The fact that this 
sense exists and that it can be developed to a high degree is a 
foundation upon which much successful speech therapy ‘is based. 
For example, one who lisps can hear the difference between a 
normal or defective s sound made by someone else long before he 
can hear the difference between those that he makes himself. He 
can learn readily, however, to feel the difference between s sounds 
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that he produces. Were he to rely only upon ear training, his 
progress would be much slower, but with this muscle sense as a 
criterion, he not only can practice efficiently by himself, but also 
can check his mistakes as he talks. The development of kinesthesia 
must be substituted permanently for the sense of hearing in patients 
who are deaf, deafened, or hard-of-hearing. Its use has also pro- 
duced very satisfactory results in the rehabilitation of many cases 
of seriously delayed speech. 

3. Speech is a response of the whole organism. We have seen 
that speech is a function carried out by the organs of respiration 
and digestion and that it is the product of moving muscles. We 
must grasp now an even broader principle. Just as we walk, not 
merely with our legs and feet but with the whole body, so we 
talk, not merely with the mouth and larynx but with the whole 
body. Hence, when we look for an explanation of abnormalities 
in speech, we must consider all of the factors which are involved: 
anatomical, neurological, chemical, psychological, and sociological. 
These are not, of course, separate or distinct factors, but for pur- 
poses of clarity it is convenient to consider them one by one. The 
following discussion will be brief, but it will undertake to point 
out to the teacher the implication of this principle that speech is 
a response of the whole body. 

(a). Anatomical factors. It is easily understandable that ab- 
normalities of structure in the so-called speech organs can produce 
variations in the speech function. Thus, a larynx which fails to 
grow normally results in a high-pitched voice even after puberty; 
a cleft in the hard and soft palate, a blockage in the nose, or an 
excessively high hard palate may disturb resonance; a malocclusion 
of the teeth and jaws may cause an articulatory defect. Anatomi- 
cal defects are not constant in their effect upon speech, because of 
the possibility of compensations (treated in a later discussion). 
Nevertheless, the chances are great that such anomalies will affect 
speech adversely, either because they change the character of the 
resonance cavities, exert an abnormal pull on muscles, or interfere 
with normal muscular activity. There is the added possibility, of 
course, that muscles themselves may be defective. 

Abnormalities of structure outside the so-called speech organs 
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can also produce variations in the speech function. Congenital or 
acquired defects in the structure of the hearing mechanism have 
a serious effect on speech, since development and maintenance of 
normal muscular activity are dependent upon normal acoustic pat- 
terns of stimulation. Defects in the structure of the eye which are 
serious enough to cause blindness affect to some degree the devel- 
opment of speech in children, since visual stimulation plays some 
part in a child’s learning of motor speech patterns. Deformities 
of the skeleton can even condition the individual’s speech indi- 
rectly, via adverse psychological reactions. (See Problem 5.) 

(b). Neurological factors. We have already noted that speech 
is produced by moving muscles, and that in order to contract, these 
muscles must receive nerve impulses. Inasmuch as speech is a 
voluntary process, these nerve impulses must originate in the 
cerebral cortex. If the brain or any of the nerve pathways going 
from it are damaged, the normal flow of stimulation to the mus- 
cles will be interfered with. The speech involvement will be but 
one of the symptoms of the neurological dysfunction. Other 
symptoms may be: generally spastic (too tight) muscles, usually 
on but one side of the body; a palsied condition of the muscles; 
lack of ability to co-ordinate normally; or even an inability to 
associate in a purposive way sensory stimuli with appropriate 
motor response. (See Problem 12.) 

So far, we have spoken only of motor nerves and brain tissue. 
Normal function of sensory nerves, too, is important for normal 
Speech. Impairment of the eighth cranial nerve, from each ear 
to the brain, has serious repercussions upon speech. Damage to 
the sensory nerves of the face, mouth, and tongue, with resulting 
loss of sensation for these areas, likewise disturbs speech. If you 
have ever had a local anesthetic applied to these nerves and tried 
to talk before it wore off, you can well verify the difficulty 
involved. You see, we depend more than we realize upon the 
sense of kinesthesia. 

Finally, we should mention the effect of the sympathetic nervous 
System on speech. This is not a separate system of nerves, but 
rather that part of the neurological mechanism which is below 
the level of conscious control, and which serves to regulate in- 
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voluntary bodily functions, such as digestion, circulation, etc. It 
affects speech only indirectly, but illustrates well the fact that 
speech is dependent upon the functioning of the whole body. 
When you have been running or otherwise engaged in exercise 
sufficiently vigorous to make you get out of breath, you have ob- 
served that speech is interfered with because the vegetative de- 
mands of the body are more potent than the voluntary desire to 
speak. Under strong emotional excitement the vegetative demands 
are likewise stronger than voluntary acts. The reflexes of sobbing, 
laughing, coughing, sneezing, or hiccoughing may prohibit speech. 
The muscles of the whole body may be stimulated to such a state 
of tension that those which are necessary for phonation cannot 
function to set the air into sound waves. We say, then, that the 
person is ‘speechless.’ Some persons are in a perpetually dis- 
turbed emotional state and their abnormal speech is persistent 
enough to be classed as a speech disorder. 

_(c). Chemical factors. The voluntary nervous system is spe- 
cific in its effect upon particular muscles; the sympathetic (or 
involuntary) nervous system is more generalized in its effect; the 
chemical system of the body is even more generalized in its effect, 
since the blood stream reaches all muscles and nerve tissue in all 
parts of the body. You have heard, of course, about the existence 
of endocrine glands, those glands which pour their secretions di- 
rectly into the blood stream to regulate bodily activity. We have 
no desire in this discussion to describe the nature and action of all 
these glands, or in fact to describe any of them in detail. Our 
purpose is rather to illustrate the effects of these chemical factors 
upon the speech process. 

The thyroid gland secretes a substance into the blood stream. 
Children who have too little of this secretion fail to develop nor- 
mally, The condition is called cretinism, and it is characterized 
chiefiy by idiocy, small stature, infantile contours, and flabby 
musculature. Speech is fragmentary, if present at all. The speech 
disorder is not a direct product of the deficiency, but rather a re- 
sult of the general failure of mental and physical development. 

The pituitary gland secretes several substances which regulate 
a number of bodily activities. Among its regulatory functions are 
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the promotion of growth and sexual maturation. At the time of 
puberty the larynx normally grows in size. The growth is more 
marked in boys than in girls, with consequent pronounced change 
of voice in males. If the pituitary does not function normally 
the secondary sexual characteristics, of which change of voice is 
one, do not develop properly. One result, therefore, is the per- 
sistence of a high-pitched voice. 

These are but two examples of abnormal chemical conditions 
that produce disorders of speech along with general abnormality. 

(4). Psychological factors. Disfunction of the neurological or 
chemical systems can and usually does result in psychic disturb- 
ances of varying degrees. However, to serve the purpose of the 
present discussion, we shall illustrate a type of psychological dis- 
order which is apparently not a result, but an entity in itself; viz., 
hysteria. A schoolteacher and her friend were in an automobile 
accident which resulted in the death of the latter. The girl herself 
suffered no bodily injury, but some weeks later she lost her voice. 
The condition persisted until finally she had to give up her position. 
Searching medical examinations failed to reveal any abnormality 
or disease. Psychiatric investigations revealed that she was suffer- 
ing from shock, and the case was diagnosed as hysterical aphonia. 
Psychiatric treatment finally resolved the emotional conflict, and 
when the hysteria disappeared her voice returned, perfectly nor- 
mal in every way. 

We shall have more to say in later chapters about less severe 
Psychological disturbances which operate as both causes and ef- 
fects of speech disorders, ` 

(е). Sociological factors. The general cultural status of the 
family and environment have a marked effect upon speech. Prob- 
lems of dialectal deviations obviously come in this category. So 
also do the defects of speech which appear as a result of conscious 
or unconscious imitation of relatives or associates. It is interesting 
to note, too, that twins frequently present a type of jargon quite 
unintelligible to anyone except themselves, 

In addition to the fact that sociological factors must often be 
canvassed in locating the cause of a defect, these factors are also 


important in Predicting the prognosis, or probable outcome, of 
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the case. If the cultural level is low, and if good speech is not 
held as important to the individual’s well-being and success, the 
problem of motivation will be more acute. If, on the other hand, 
the cultural level is high, then the chances for a child acquiring 
normal speech are, other things being equal, very much better, 
even in a case in which a patient might be considerably retarded 
mentally. 

Summary. This discussion of the complexity of the speech 
function should have done several things to your thinking. In the 
first place, you should have departed definitely from the ranks 
of those laymen who so wrongly oversimplify the problem of 
defective speech. Do not be overwhelmed if the discussion was 
too brief to give you a feeling of mastery; you will be less apt 
to commit serious blunders in your clinical work if you hold a 
healthy respect for the knowledge that you do not have. Just 
bear in mind that you will need, and profit by, the services of a 
specialist. In the second place, this discussion should serve to 
provide you with the fundamental principles upon which the 
theory of causation of speech disorders is based. You should be 
acquiring both respect and insight. 


B. THE NEED FOR DIAGNOSIS 


There has been a tendency for teachers to be satisfied with 
merely describing speech defects and not to be concerned with 
having them diagnosed. This has occurred probably because they 
understand the process of description better than the process of 
diagnosis, and because so many speech cases can show improve- 
ment with training even if there has been no attempt to determine 
the causes. There are two reasons, however, why diagnosis should 
be an important part of any clinical program. | 

1. Diagnosis may reveal progressive pathology. Recently a col- 
lege student came to the clinic. Her symptoms were defective 
5-2, J-3, tf-d3, as well as general indistinctness, poor vocal quality, 
and reduced volume. The most obvious condition which could 
have caused the articulatory disturbance was a severe malocclu- 
sion. Indeed, the girl promptly stated that she knew the cause, 
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had been to a dentist, and he had told her that nothing could be 
done to repair or remove the anatomical defect. How easy for 
the untrained or inexperienced person to accept that condition as 
the cause. A more searching examination revealed a rather seri- 
ous hearing loss. Now it was true in this case, as it is so often 
true in regard to hearing deficiencies, that prompt recognition 
and treatment could arrest progressive loss of hearing. If that 
girl’s difficulty had been discovered in grade school, years before, 
the infection in the middle ear might have been cleared up at a 
stage when it would have left less permanent damage to hearing. 
There are symptoms and warnings other than defective speech, 
but they often go undetected. Surely, so obvious a symptom 
ought to lead to proper diagnosis if the teacher is properly trained. 
But the teacher who neglects entirely the subject of causation, 
merely because the articulatory fault can be improved or cor- 
rected without diagnosis, or the teacher who without adequate 
clinical training makes hasty or erroneous assumptions, must 
realize that her mistakes are apt to doom the children she seeks 
to help to much more serious trouble even than the mere presence 
of defective speech. Specifically, in regard to those with poor 
hearing, such a mistake can be expressed in terms of progressive 
hearing loss leading sometimes to complete deafness, retardation 
in school, emotional maladjustments, and occupational limitations 
or failures. 

Diseases of the ear are the most common progressive pathologies 
to be found in school, but for purposes of illustrating this point 
several other less common types will be briefly alluded to. Severe 
and prolonged hoarseness of the voice can be a symptom, and 
often is the only symptom, of progressive disease of the larynx. 
Cancer, syphilis, and tuberculosis of the larynx are examples, 
though they rarely affect children. Now the point to be made 
is this: if a teacher were to proceed without diagnosis, not onl 
would the vocal exercises be actually harmful, but also the failure 
to find and treat the pathological state might well cost the patient 
his life. Psychological disturbances also offer practical illustration 
of the necessity for early diagnosis. Whereas prompt discovery 
of the cause of such speech disorders can lead to competent treat- 
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ment at the hands of the appropriate specialist, failure to secure 
such a diagnosis might easily result ultimately in serious mental 
breakdown. К 

2. Diagnosis тау determine type of therapy. This is certainly 
true of the examples cited above. It is also true of speech defects 
which are not caused by progressive disease. Take, for instance, 
stuttering. In a sense, stuttering cannot be diagnosed, because the 
fundamental cause is as yet unknown. Nevertheless, the precipi- 
tating causes can be determined, and from this point of view such 
diagnosis is an important requisite for the selection of therapeutic 
measures. If the dominant factor in a young stutterer’s history 
is bilingualism, then the dropping of one language is indicated. 
If the case study points to a shift or confusion of handedness, then 
the therapy will emphasize a return to the preferred side for writ- 
ing and other motor acts. If the situation is one of emotional in- 
stability and maladjustment, however, then the treatment becomes 
chiefly mental hygiene. A careful study of each case is clearly 
needed. 

For further illustration, let us consider severe articulatory dis- 
orders in young children. If a case is found to be the result of 
‘baby talk ’ at home, the therapy must begin with a reconditioning 
of parental attitudes and behavior toward the child. If it is a re- 
sult of deficient hearing, kinesthetic methods must predominate. 
If there is indication of general slowness of maturation and lack 
of social contacts, then a wealth of social experience to stimulate 
further speech attempts should be provided. If the central prob- 
lem is one of short auditory memory span, then the treatment 
will begin with much auditory stimulation. While it is certainly 
true that many children improve in spite of faulty methods of 
teaching, the result of our corrective efforts will be more pro- 


nounced and certainly less wasteful if therapy is selected on the 
basis of careful examination and diagnosis. 


С. THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN DIAGNOSIS 


Let us now attempt a more specific answer to the original ques- 
tion. Since the majority of teachers will not be located in schools 
which have resident specialists, and since they will have to rely 
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upon occasional contacts with diagnostic clinics, the question of 
which children may be safely worked with and which ones must 
first be taken to the clinic is a practical problem. A conscientious 
teacher will want to exercise due precaution, of course; yet, on 
the other hand, she will not want to be conservative to the point 
of failing to give corrective treatment to all who need it just be- 
cause the services of a diagnostician are not immediately available. 
The following suggestions should be helpful, even though they 
cannot always apply literally to every case. 


(1). 


(z): 


(3). 
(4). 


(5). 


(6). 
(7). 


(8). 


(9). 
(10). 


The classroom teacher should be able to spot possible 
hard-of-hearing cases and make arrangements for indi- 
vidual audiometer tests for each. 

She can safely work with the ordinary ‘ run-of-the-mill ’ 
articulatory cases. She should have in mind, however, the 
many possible causes of such disorders, so that she can 
arrange for diagnosis for all concerning whom there is 
any doubt. Children with only a lisp or defective r or 1, 
or k-g, can usually be treated without diagnosis by a spe- 
cialist. 

Foreign accent should ordinarily offer no diagnostic 
problems. 

Repaired cleft-palate cases need not be sent to a clinic, un- 
less the teacher feels the need of advice about methods for 
more effective treatment. 

Unrepaired cleft-palate cases should be sent to a speech 
clinic for subsequent medical referral. 

A specialist should be consulted about all stuttering cases- 
A specialist should be consulted for all cases suspected 
of neurological involvement. 

Vocal defects of quality should receive careful study and 
diagnosis. Simple deviations in melody, volume, or rate 
can be handled by the teacher. 

Suspected psychological cases should be sent to the speech 
clinic for possible psychiatric referral. 

The teacher should be wary of branding a child as feeble- 
minded. Speech cases are not infrequently branded as 
such. The child may be suffering from dysphasia, may 
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simply appear retarded because of his handicap, or may 

be somewhat retarded but yet educable. Do not rely 

very heavily upon group intelligence tests. To be sig- 

nificant, an individual test should be given by a trained 

psychological examiner. For seriously handicapped chil- 

dren, even such test results must be considered tentative. 
A more detailed discussion of each type of disorder will follow 
the section devoted to special techniques of rehabilitation. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. What errors of oversimplification in regard to speech cases 


do you recall having made yourself or having heard other peo- 
ple make? What errors of misinformation? 


. Explain what is meant by the term ‘ speech is an overlaid func- 


tion.’ Illustrate for each of these groups of organs: respiration, 
phonation, resonance, articulation. 


. Explain what is meant by the statement ‘ speech is a product of 


moving muscles.’ Illustrate for each of the above four groups 
of organs. 


. Explain what is meant by the statement “speech is a response 


of the whole organism.’ 


. Discuss the significance of each of the three principles stated 


above. How have these concepts influenced your thinking? 


. What conditions or symptoms should make you suspicious of 


the presence of progressive pathology? of the need for diag- 
nosis to determine therapy? 


In what ways could you be helpful to a nonresident specialist 
in diagnosis and prescription of therapy? 


SECTION В. GENERAL TECHNIQUES OF 
REHABILITATION 


Problem 4. What Role Do Professional Relationships 
Play in Speech Rehabilitation? 


The term ‘ program of speech rehabilitation ’ implies that people 
are working together to bring about normal speech in children 
who have speech deficiencies. Teachers and school administrators 
must work together to develop and integrate corrective speech 
with other aspects of the curriculum; they must also reach beyond 
the limits of the school to work with others in the child’s environ- 
ment, especially the parents. That these professional relationships 
should be developed and should function harmoniously is quite as 
important to the success of the program as the actual remedial in- 
struction with the child. It is pertinent, therefore, that we study 
some of the problems involved. 


Professional Relationships in School 


A. THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN SCHOOLS WITH A RESIDENT SPECIALIST 


Every specialist who has had clinical experience in the public 
schools knows that the program of speech rehabilitation can be 
successful only if it has the co-operation of the classroom teacher. 
He knows that there are certain parts of the re-educative program 
which she can do better than he, while at the same time he is aware 
that her lack of special training and her other teaching responsibil- 
ities necessarily limit her contribution. Because many teachers 
have assumed erroneously that the presence of a resident specialist 
automatically freed them from all responsibility within the clinical 
program, the teacher should know her potentialities and limitations 
of function in the program. Her attitude must be one that avoids 
either the extreme of assuming, on the one hand, that because she 
is not trained she can do nothing, or of assuming, on the other 
hand, that because she has had one course in speech correction 
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she, therefore, is an authority in the field. Such mistakes, as they 
frequently occur, are caused less by poor judgment than by ig- 
norance. Let us, therefore, try to define the respective roles of 
teacher and specialist. 

1. The specialists role.“ 

(a). It shall be his duty to arouse interest and develop co- 
operation on the part of the administrators, teachers, parents, and 
medical and social agencies in the community. 

(b). He must examine and diagnose all speech cases. 

(c). He will give remedial instruction to patients. : 

(а). He will inform the teacher of the status of each case in 
her room and of the clinical procedures being applied. 

(e). He will confer with teachers about progress of patients 
and follow-up training in the classroom. 

(f). He will confer with parents. 

(g). Finally, he will keep all records and issue regular reports 
to the administration. 

2. The teacher’s role. 

(a). She should report any children with defective speech who 
have entered school late or who have been overlooked in the initial 
surveys. (Stutterers, for instance, are often not recognized as 
such in the surveys.) If the specialist is willing, the teacher who 
has a background of speech education can conduct the initial tests 
herself and report the list of cases to him. 

(b). She can instill in the child an interest in and a desire to go 
to the speech clinic. While children do not usually resent properly 
conducted school activities, it sometimes happens that improper 
attitudes on the part of parents produce lack of interest or co- 
operation in their children. The teacher by her attitude can pre- 
vent such an eventuality or eliminate such a reaction as it may 
occur. 

(c). She can furnish the specialist with valuable information 
about the child and about the needs of the particular school, so 


> The specialist in a school may, of course, be either a man or woman. 
For the sake of convenience and clarity the pronoun ‘he’ is used when re- 


ferring to the specialist, the pronoun ‘she’ when referring to the classroom 
teacher. 
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that the program may become more flexible and thus better able 
‘to meet individual needs. 

(d). She can report regularly and explicitly on the progress 
of the children who have received instruction in the clinic. In 
no other way can progress be reliably measured. The untrained 
teacher will reply vaguely to questions about the child’s progress: 
‘He’s doing pretty well’; ‘ He can talk all right if he tries’ (when 
the specialist knows very well that he can’t talk ‘all right’ yet); 
‘I think he’ll come along’; or ‘ He’s just babyish.’ All such replies 
shout loudly that the teacher does not know. A satisfactory, help- 
ful report would sound something like this: ‘He can make his 
initial r’s now when I correct him, but he still has trouble with 
the consonant blends.’ Such a reply gives the specialist informa- 
tion that will most efficiently give direction to the subsequent 
clinical instruction. 

(е). She can carry out regularly in connection with other school 
work the follow-up drill which is needed after children have been 
taught to speak normally in the clinic. This may be done in a 
variety of ways. Some teachers will want to make corrections 
“on the spot’; others will prefer to wait until after class. Some will 
carry it on in the reading lesson; others will provide for it in any 
class except reading. The important thing is that the teacher have 
a plan and follow it. 

(f). She can provide more opportunities for the children to 
recite orally. It is unfortunate but true that in far too many 
schools instruction proceeds without adequate provision for oral 
expression on the part of the student. Such conditions are espe- 
cially prevalent in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Teachers 
who are speech conscious will see the need of rectifying this 
evil for the benefit of all. Let the teacher be shamed who has to 
say, as some have actually said, ‘ Well, really, I don’t know how 
Mary is talking because we have so little oral work; it is all silent 
reading and seat work.’ 

(g). Finally, the teacher can give valuable suggestions on how 
to co-ordinate speech training more closely with other phases of 
the curriculum. There was the teacher, for example, who said 
to the specialist, ‘ Won’t you come in and listen to our reports 
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in geography class today? We’ve talked of the technique of giv- 
ing good oral reports, and it would help us tie up the clinical work 
with good speech in general, if you were to come in here and 
possibly comment on the problems of people who are not clinical 
patients? A really fine idea. Needless to say, the specialist was 
present. Another teacher had this suggestion to make: * We аге 
going to have a Thanksgiving program. Why don’t you come 
in for one or two rehearsals and make suggestions on voice and 
diction? I'll select one or two clinical patients for speaking parts. 
Do you think Joe could swing it at this time?’ Here was co- 
operation at its best. 

3. Problems of clinical schedule. The one most difficult prob- 
lem that specialists and teachers must face and work out is that 
of fitting the clinical schedule into the schedule of each school- 
room. The specialist in a city school system has, say, ten ог а 
dozen different buildings to visit three times a week (three periods 
of clinical instruction a week is the minimum for satisfactory 
work with each child). Within each of those buildings he has 
speech cases in several different grades. It is almost inevitable that 
in some of these grades he will come at a time when it is incon- 
venient to excuse children from class. Frequently, teachers pro- 
test that children cannot miss reading, or arithmetic, or whatever 
the class may be, since they happen to be the ones who can least 
afford to get behind in their work. The specialist must under- 
stand the sincerity of the teacher’s objection. After all, she has 
the responsibility for seeing that as many as possible of her students 
reach certain minimum standards of achievement in that grade, 
and if a child is absent from a class for fifteen or twenty minutes 
three times a week, he is bound to get behind. Moreover, the 
speech teacher is usually only one of several specialists whose work 
involves interruptions in the daily routine. On the other hand, 
the classroom teacher must appreciate the problem confronting 
the specialist. With so many buildings to cover and so many 
grades in each, it is obviously impossible for him to take the chil- 
dren from first grade at nine o’clock, those from second at eleven 
o'clock, and possibly those from third at one o’clock. Further- 
more, he must adjust his schedule to avoid music and art super- 
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visors, the school nurse, etc. The claims on each side are le- 
gitimate. Unless an adjustment is made, either the children’s 
classroom work will suffer or else they will be deprived of clinical 
aid which many speech cases need first, above all else. 

With mutual understanding on both sides, however, such an 
adjustment can be effected. The following plan has worked out 
satisfactorily in a number of schools. The specialist arranges his 
program so that he arrives at different hours on each of three 
days a week. Thus, he might arrange to be at a particular school 
at nine o’clock on Monday, ten o'clock on Wednesday, and eleven 
o'clock on Friday. In this way each child would miss a particular 
class only once a week. Such an arrangement should be possible 
for any specialist, and certainly would be more satisfactory from 
the teacher’s point of view. 


B. THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN SCHOOLS WITHOUT A SPECIALIST 


In schools which do not have a corrective-speech program, the 
leadership for instituting and carrying on a program of speech 
rehabilitation must fall upon the classroom teacher. Her role 
under such circumstances carries with it greater responsibility, 
although at no time does she consider herself a specialist or attempt 
to act in that capacity. If, as is true in so many schools, the com- 
munity and school officials alike are ignorant of the nature and 
possibilities of speech correction, the teacher’s first job is to in- 
form them and arouse their interest. She can talk with her super- 
vising principal or superintendent, present her plan for beginning 
the program in a small way in after-school hours or at recess pe- 
Tiods. She can invite them to visit her room when she is giving 
remedial instruction, can later demonstrate the improvement in 
the patient’s speech, can ask for permission to examine the chil- 
dren in other grades, can suggest that the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion might like to see a demonstration of corrective work, can 
urge that the school ask the nearest clinical center to come for 
a day of clinical examination. Rare, indeed, is the administrator 
who is not greatly interested in any such special contributions 
that a teacher can make to the school and community. Many 
teachers even in small schools have been so convincing and so 
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effective in their actual accomplishments that they have been given 
several hours a week of ‘school time’ in which to offer remedial 
instruction. 

In addition to this job of pioneering in the community, the 
teacher’s responsibility will include the following: А 

(а). She should test the children in her grade to determine 
which ones have speech defects. In addition, she should describe, 
with whatever pertinent facts she can discover, the nature of the 
defect in each case. For example, let us suppose she has found 
that a child ten years old lisps. If that particular child has a re- 
cessive mandible — i.e., the lower jaw and teeth recede to a point 
behind the upper jaw and teeth —she should make a notation of 
that observation on the record. She is not attempting to make а 
diagnosis, merely describing what may be a causally related factor. 
(This will be discussed in more detail later.) 

(b). If the school is situated in a region where a ‘traveling 
clinic’ is available, the teacher should make sure that the admin- 
istrative officer of her school secures a date for a clinic. The 
teacher can co-operate in making the necessary preparations for 
the clinic: selection of cases that require diagnosis or present prob- 
lems of treatment, notification of parents, and the securing of 
whatever information the specialist may ask for beforehand. If 
a traveling clinic is not available, then the teacher will need to 
decide which cases are in the greatest need of being taken to the 
clinical center, since the problem of transportation will limit the 
number chosen. Unless the parents accompany their children 
on such trips, the teacher should secure from them ahead of time 
information which will be helpful in diagnosis. 

(с). Since no nonresident specialist can correct any defect in 
one or even several visits, it remains for the teacher to carry out the 
prescribed treatment. Probably she can work with only several 
cases at a time, but in the course of a year she can handle a good 
many. That teachers are aware of this need and are willing and 
able to include such instruction in their daily program is attested 
to by the splendid work that many of them are now doing. 

(d). Just as the good teacher tries continually to educate par- 
ents in a community regarding the purposes and valves of various 
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school projects and activities, so will she try to win their co- 
operation in problems involving the removal of their own chil- 
dren’s speech defects. 


Professional Relationships with Parents 


The problems involving relationship between speech teacher 
and parent in the public-school situation are apt to be quite dif- 
ferent from those in a clinical center at college or university. In 
the latter case it is the parents, rather than the specialist, who have 
taken the initiative in arranging for the visits. They have done 
so because they were deeply concerned over the severity of their 
child’s speech defect and knew at least of the existence — and pos- 
sibly the value — of speech rehabilitation. In the public-school 
system, on the other hand, the corrective-speech program gen- 
erally has been organized and is carried out by authorization of 
the school administration, but not necessarily with the actual 
knowledge or consent of the parents whose children are involved. 
The contacts that do occur between parents and speech teacher 
are usually initiated by the teacher, and they involve many par- 
ents who are not aware of the presence of a defect in a child, do 
not know that speech deficiencies can be removed, or think the 
child will outgrow it. The inexperienced teacher, whose knowl- 
edge of professional relationships with parents is limited to her 
experiences at the college or university clinic where she received 
her training, should be made aware of the fact that the public- 
school clinical situation is bound to be different. The discussion 
which follows is directed to prospective teachers in the belief that 
knowledge may bring wisdom, that many potential problems may 
be avoided and others solved judiciously. 


A. NEED FOR PARENT EDUCATION 


1. On the need and value of the corrective program. ‘The 
terms ‘ frills’ and ‘ fads’ as widely applied to various educational 
activities from time to time show in most cases how great is the 
need for educating people on the subject of education. It is in- 
deed easy for people to criticize the schools for spending time 
and money on activities whose value they do not understand or 
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appreciate. Too frequently teachers and administrators have failed 
to explain to school patrons the nature of a program and reasons 
for its adoption. This is particularly true of speech rehabilitation, 
because it is a relatively new part of public-school education. 
While its merits amply justify its existence in the curriculum, the 
need and value of such a program will have to be explained to par- 
ents before they can be expected to support it wholeheartedly. 

The inexperienced teacher should be forewarned about some of 
the typical reactions and attitudes of parents when they do not 
understand the nature of the work. Some will scoff, some will 
be indifferent, some will be antagonistic. These reactions are usu- 
ally produced by the following attitudes: Some people generally 
discount ‘newfangled notions’ and recall that for years children 
have gone through school and got an education whether they 
had speech defects or not. Such defects together with deafness, 
blindness, mental retardation, and physical deformity have been 
accepted as a matter of course. Some parents assume that all 
speech defects will be outgrown in time and that, therefore, there 
is no cause for concern. Some think the defects are cute ог 
charming and are loath to have them corrected. Some are gen- 
uinely unaware of defects in their own children. Some do not 
know that they can be corrected. Some are beset by the fear that 
speech defects indicate some mental impairment and so are on the 
defensive. Far from presenting a discouraging picture of the pos- 
sibilities for teacher-parent co-operation, however, a knowledge 
of these attitudes is illuminating in guiding the teacher to a suc- 
cessful program of parent education. It means that she must en- 
lighten them on the following points: 

(a). The prevalence of speech defects. 

(b). Their effects on the child’s school progress and personality 

development. 

(c). The fact that many defects will not be outgrown, 

(d). The possibility of correcting most types of defects, 

(e). The need for rehabilitation at an early age. 

(f). The idea that the presence of a speech defect is no dis- 


grace and that it is not causally related to mental re- 
tardation. 
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2. On the role of parents in the corrective program. Important 
as it is for parents to understand the need and value of the work, 
this alone is not enough. They themselves must be an actual part 
of the program, and, as such, their education must include a knowl- 
edge of their role. That role is threefold. 

(a). They should actively support the program undertaken for 
the rehabilitation of their own children. Some parents 
endorse speech-correction work in general, but are not 
so ready to accept it as it applies to their own sons or 
daughters. They would do well to remember that co- 
operation, like charity, may well begin at home. 

(b). They should attempt to supply as freely and as accurately 
as possible all information about the child and his environ- 
ment that may be considered necessary from a clinical 
point of view. 

(c). They should make a real and persistent effort to carry out 
recommendations for treatment. Ordinarily, the actual 
phonetic or vocal instruction is given by the teacher rather 
than by the parent. Follow-up drill is frequently re- 
quested of the parents. Most important of all are the 
recommendations for changes in discipline, home routine, 
and handling of the child. This latter aspect of therapy 
must be done largely by the parent if it is to be done at all. 

These three jobs for parents are not always present in the same 
case. It is quite possible, for instance, that in the case of a child 
with a relatively minor defect, the only thing needed is for the 
parent to understand what is being done and why; i.e., to gain his 
support. In another case, the first two items might be necessary; 
in another, the first and third. These parental functions will be 
further delineated later in the chapter. The purpose in mention- 
ing them here is to emphasize the point of view that parents must 
know not only about the whole program, but also what their 
tole in it is. 

3. On the nature of their children’s disorders. Parents can give 
the most intelligent help when they have a clear insight into the 
child’s problem: its causes, complicating factors, reasons for par- 
ticular types of treatment, etc. A mother, for instance, who 
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thought that her son’s stuttering was merely the result of * think- 
ing faster than he speaks’ could co-operate more effectively after 
she understood the truly complicated nature of stuttering, its fluc- 
tuation with varying degrees of nervous tension, and its relation 
to shift of handedness. So, too, could another mother co-operate 
more usefully when she understood that the emotional instability 
of her daughter was explained not on the basis of mere temper 
tantrums, but rather on the basis of the same neurological injury 
which had resulted in a mild spastic paralysis. 


B. THE CONFERENCE AS A MEDIUM 


It should be evident that the education of parents is an important 
aspect of clinical work. As such it deserves careful consideration 
and planning. 

1. Value of individual contacts. A Parent-Teacher Association 
or Mothers’ Club meeting offers a good opportunity for initiating 
the campaign for parent education. In this way the need and 
value of speech correction and the role of the parents can be 
explained to a large number of parents. Thereafter, the principal 
medium for professional contacts with parents will be the con- 
ference between teacher and individual parent. But any educative 
process has ever been slow. It cannot be handed out in one easy 
lesson or lecture. Moreover, the problems associated with clinical 
cases are personal in nature and can best be discussed privately; 
i.e., between teacher and one or both parents. The conference, 
therefore, will serve as the chief medium for these contacts. 

2. Suitability for different types of parents. The inexperienced 
teacher should be warned against making the fallacious assump- 
tion that conferences are effective only with certain types of par- 
ents; i.e., the well educated, the intelligent, the prosperous, or the 
already co-operative. One of the author’s richest memories of 
clinical work in public schools is the experience of some three 
hundred conferences with parents. Those at school were with 
parents who varied from the society woman who was driven to 
the school by a chauffeur to the young laborer whose wife had 
recently died, to the charwoman who reached the building but 
had not the mentality to find the room on the second floor to 
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which she had been directed. The home calls were at houses 
which varied from three-story brick houses on the boulevard to 
packing-box shanties with earthen floors beside the city dump. 
Widely different as these people were on the social, intellectual, 
and financial scale, this they had in common: a deep love for 
their children and a sincere interest in their welfare. Some were 
more co-operative than others; some presented fewer problems 
than others; some gave more help than others; but no real cor- 
relation could be made between these items and the types pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Each conference has its own particular purpose and problem to 
solve; its effectiveness must be judged in that light. Consider, for 
instance, an illiterate Italian mother. Her two daughters, aged 
eight and ten, each had a lateral lisp. They had learned to speak 
normally, but made little or no effort to use the s in everyday 
Speech. What was needed perhaps was moral support at home. 
The clinician called at the home and found the mother in the back- 
yard hanging up clothes. Since no suggestion was made about 
going into the house, the conference was held right there over 
the clothesline. A difficult conversation it was too, because the 
Wwoman’s knowledge of English was far from adequate. Its central 
purpose, however, must have been clear, for the result was mirac- 
ulous. The clinician never knew just what measures the mother 
took, but from that day forward those two girls made an effort 
to speak normally, and soon after were dismissed from the clinic. 
On the face of it, the thought of a conference with that mother 
might have seemed a waste of time, but the actual time and effort 
on the part of the clinician was negligible and it solved a problem. 
As a matter of fact then, the visit was actually worth while. 

3- Need for techniques. An enthusiastic teacher, whose one 
purpose in spending time and effort to enlist the co-operation of 
parents is that she is sincerely interested in helping the children, 
may well be discouraged by the seeming indifference on the part 
of some parents. We have already explained some of the rea- 
Sons for such an attitude and have pointed out that it is the function 
of the conference to solve these problems. But the mere holding 
of a conference does not in itself solve problems. It requires a 
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great deal of skill in many cases in order to accomplish one’s pur- 
pose. The teacher will be interested, therefore, in a discussion 
of the techniques of participating in the conference. It is con- 
venient to treat these according to the purpose of the conference; 
viz: to develop a co-operative spirit, to obtain information, to 
secure actual help on the case. (These, it will be noted, were listed 
as the role of parents.) 


С. TECHNIQUES OF THE CONFERENCE 


1. To develop a co-operative spirit. 

(a). Meeting place for the conference. One question fre- 
quently discussed is whether it is better to have meetings at school 
or inthe home. There are certain advantages to having the par- 
ents come to school. From the teacher’s point of view, there is the 
factor of economy of time and effort. Some school principals 
have expressed the opinion that there are some homes in certain 
districts of cities which it would be dangerous for a teacher to 
enter, although the author has never experienced any unpleasant- 
ness from visits to slum areas. They have suggested also that the 
teacher merits greater respect by some parents when the confer- 
ence is in the school building rather than at home, although here 
again the author’s experience has been negative. Again, some par- 
ents are embarrassed to have teachers see their homes and prefer 
to come to school. Two factors are even more important. It 
takes a certain amount of effort to come to school, and some peo- 
ple value more highly that for which they must expend some 
effort. Lastly, such a visit is desirable because it may be the means 
of bringing the parent into the school building for the first time. 
Strangely enough, many parents are afraid to come to school, and 
it is desirable for many reasons that this feeling be overcome. 

On the other hand, there are advantages to home calls. Any- 
one who has had any experience in the art of the conference knows 
that the best information is not always obtained from what is 
said. First-hand observation of the home environment, therefore, 
gives the teacher a truer insight into certain situations, Then, too, 
home calls frequently make easier the establishment of a friendly 
relationship between teacher and parent. Many women show up 
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to better advantage when they are in their own homes. A mother 
who at school appears cold, ill at ease, and on the defensive, in her 
own home may display more warmth, poise, and self-confidence; 
this is certainly a more advantageous setting for a conference 
whose purpose is to develop mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion. Lastly, some parents will not respond to an invitation to 
come to the school for a conference; hence, if they are to be 
reached, the teacher must go to them. One might, of course, take 
the attitude that if they are not interested enough to come for 
a meeting about their own child, then they would be of no value 
to the speech program anyway. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that co-operation does not just spring into being. The initial 
desire must be generated and the spirit nurtured by a competent 
leader. While there are, indeed, some people who will never con- 
tribute to such a program, they cannot be identified by the re- 
sponse to the first invitation. The teacher should not admit failure 
in any case until she has had at least one conference, and probably 
more. 

There is, then, no dogmatic answer to the question of whether 
conferences with parents should be held at home or at school. The 
wise teacher will employ both methods, the choice to be deter- 
mined by the attendant circumstances. 

(b). Notes to parents. Since the first contact is usually estab- 
lished by sending a note home, this note should be composed care- 
fully. Let us suppose that a teacher had quite innocently sent out 
this note to four different parents: 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 
Will you come to school on Monday afternoon at 


four o’clock so we can talk over Jimmy’s defective 


speech? 
К Signed —— 


Mrs. Brown received the note and came at the appointed time, 
very glad to do anything she could. Mrs. Smith received her note 
and would have been glad to come almost any other day, but on 
Mondays she washed and was too busy and tired to get dressed 
and come to school. So she failed to appear. Mrs. Jones hadn’t 
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realized that her child had a speech defect, and even as she listened 
to him talk that night she couldn’t detect anything wrong with 
his speech. Ordinarily a co-operative parent, that day Mrs. Jones 
went over to school somewhat on the defensive, with an attitude 
of veiled resentment. Mrs. Black appeared for her conference in 
much the same state of mind, but for a slightly different reason. 
She knew Tom’s speech was poor, and if you had asked her out- 
right, she would have said she was glad for him to have help. She 
was not upset for any logical reason — just upset. Mrs. Black 
was a nervous woman, and that word ‘ defective’ was vaguely dis- 
quieting. It is so closely associated in the average mind with the 
work “mentality.” These women were all potential supporters of 
the speech program, and their attitudes were able to be changed 
during the conference. The essential point is that the teacher’s job 
will be much easier if the first letters that are sent home do not 
erect barriers before the meetings ever take place. 

There is no one ‘ correct’ form, but a note like the following 
would usually obviate the reactions just mentioned. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 

You may have noticed that Tommy has some difficul 
with his speech. It should and can be corrected. I should 
appreciate it very much if you would come to school on 
Thursday afternoon at four o’clock so we can talk over 


the best way of handling the situation. (Or ask for a 
home call.) 


If the community is larger and the teacher is not acquainted with 
the parents, she may wish to write less informally, or she may feel 
that some motivation is necessary to arouse enough interest for 


a reply to the invitation. The following type might suit the need 
better. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We have long felt that children need instruction in 
speech just as they do in reading and arithmetic. Because 
good speech is so important a factor in attaining success 
in school and in becoming better adjusted socially, we 
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have adopted this year a program for speech improve- 
ment. Its purpose is to help each child to overcome his 
particular problems. 

In order to be effective, this program needs your sup- 
port and co-operation. Will you come to school at four 
o’clock on Wednesday afternoon so that we can discuss 
the matter? 

Sincerely yours, 


(c). The attitude of the teacher. Sometimes lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of parents can be traced to the attitude of 
the teacher herself. It is like the letter received recently from a 
friend who mentioned that she had attended a public forum on 
a topic of national interest. She wrote, ‘I went into the meeting 
convinced that Congress should enact the legislation, but the 
speaker arguing on that side of the question so antagonized me 
that I left almost converted to the opposite side.’ Zeal does not 
necessarily generate wisdom, yet the teacher must be very wise 
in dealing with parents. The suggestions which follow are not 
intended as a therapeutic program for teachers who may have per- 
sonality problems that would antagonize people generally; they 
are intended, rather, as an aid for teachers who are perfectly well 
adjusted and generally able to get along with people, yet who, be- 
cause of lack of experience, may quite thoughtlessly block the 
establishment of the co-operation they so earnestly seck. 

It may be a helpful concept to view these professional relation- 
ships not so much as conferences with parents about speech cases 
as conversations with people about their children. After all, par- 
ents are people, with feelings and reactions like our own. One 
must have respect for their personalities whether they be rich or 
poor, intelligent or dull, attractive or ugly. This point is empha- 
sized because it is so easy to judge people by superficial standards 
when we do not know them, so easy to show unintentionally by 
one’s manner that inner critical, scornful, or condescending atti- 
tude. Similarly, children are people, even though in clinical files 
they are listed impersonally as ° cases. While it is quite acceptable 
for clinicians to talk among themselves of ‘cases,’ the teacher 
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should bear in mind that such a term is not as suitable when talking 
with the mother or father. After all, a conference is a social situa- 
tion, and emotional factors are involved. It is far easier for a 
teacher to be objective about a child’s problems than it is for the 
parents. For one thing, the parents have less knowledge of speech 
pathology. For another, they are closely related to him, both from 
the point of view of heredity and of environment. They have 
cared for him, want him to be normal in every way, worry when 
he is not like other children, and often unconsciously make excuses 
for him in order to ease that worry. Yes, the teacher must be ob- 
jective, but at the same time she must be human, friendly, and 
understanding. 

(d). Establishing contact. The teacher must not underestimate 
the importance of getting acquainted. During a public speech in 
which one asks people to support a cause, he does not make the ap- 
peal in the introduction; he uses the introduction as a means of 
developing contact with the audience. In а conference the estab- 
lishment of contact is equally important. One learns from courses 
in public speaking that people are persuaded more by psycho- 
logical than by logical appeals. Chief among these psychological 
appeals are the character and personality of the speaker. It is 
equally true in the more informal types of speaking; in this case, 
the conference. You have heard parents say of their children, 
‘ Johnny likes his teacher so much. Why, he’d do anything for 
her? Adults do not differ markedly in this respect, either. 

It may seem absurd to teachers that parents should stand іп awe 
of them, but it is frequently true. The ‘little’ teacher may glory 
in such reverence; the ‘ big’ teacher will seek to eliminate it. She 
knows that mutual respect and co-operation are fostered best 
through friendliness and understanding. One of the best ways 
to put people at ease is to let them talk. The skillful teacher will 
be careful, therefore, not to do all the talking herself, especially 
if she is nervous, too, about the conference. She will choose; 
rather, topics that are within the interests of the parent. 

The writer recalls an elderly Hungarian woman who could 
speak little English and yet knew enough to cause trouble at school 
because her grandson was allowed to write with his left hand. The 
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boy was very nervous and showed signs of stuttering. It was ex- 
tremely desirable to win the grandmother’s consent to make a left- 
handed writer of him. In the early part of the interview she was 
not exactly hospitable and pretended to understand no English at 
all. Finally, the visitor remembered a sign in the window, ‘ Rugs 
for Sale,’ and seeing a rug in the house asked the grandmother if 
she had made it. There followed a delightful soliloquy, half in 
English and half in Hungarian, on the subject of rugmaking. The 
teacher was no longer an intruder, but a guest; the woman was a 
cordial hostess. Finally, she listened to the teacher’s plea and gave 
her consent. The teacher on that day learned a lesson: to look 
around for ‘rugs’ before talking about speech. 

Another example comes to mind: a woman who was known to 
be a troublemaker. The teacher knew that she must win her good 
will if she could. When the teacher went to the home, the recep- 
tion was anything but cordial. Since the woman was in the kitchen 
ironing, the teacher suggested that they could talk just as well 
there, so as not to interrupt the work. The mother talked about 
how hard it was to keep things in shape for such a large family, 
about the garden, then about the work at the factory. As she 
talked, she became more at ease about the visit and more friendly. 
After a while the conversation was turned to the subject of speech. 
The teacher stated her errand, the mother agreed to help, and did. 
What was said about speech did not win her support; the friendly 
Visit did. Time spent in getting acquainted is time will spent. 

(е). Resolving objections. It has been previously mentioned 
that parents who are unacquainted with the clinical program fre- 
quently raise questions about its necessity and desirability for their 
own children. These can usually be answered easily. Chief among 
them is the question: ‘ Won’t the child outgrow the difficulty? ’ 

he answer to this is that many do not outgrow defects, as wit- 
nessed by the number of cases found among older children and 
adults. But even if a child were to outgrow it, say within four 
or five years, the effects of the abnormality upon his school prog- 
Tess and personality development are undesirable. Furthermore, 
such defects are easier to correct when the child is young, before 
Speech habits are firmly fixed. 
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Another question goes like this: ‘But don’t you think it’s cute? > 
The answer is simple and usually ends the discussion: “It will not 
be cute five years from now.’ | 

About т defects parents often say that the child talks like a 
Southerner. Isn’t that all right, they ask? This reply, too, is brief. 
One can put it in the form of a question, thus: ‘Did you ever 
hear a Southerner (with normal speech, of course) say “ wed 
for “red ”?? Southerners use r in the initial position just as 
others do. 

Another common question is whether corrective work will make 
the child self-conscious. Many children are already self-conscious 
about their speech defects. Those who are not might better run 
the risk of self-consciousness now than suffer from it later when 
they do discover that their speech is noticeably different. As a 
matter of fact, corrective work properly carried out will not re- 
sult in more self-consciousness than any other branch of instruc- 
tion in school. 

Once in a while one comes in contact with a parent who, be- 
cause of religious beliefs, objects to medical treatment which is 
deemed a necessary prelude to speech correction for that particu- Г 
lar сазе. The teacher will do well to accept the objection without 
argument and dismiss the case. 

2. To obtain information. 


(a). The case history. If the teacher is going to take a particu- 
lar child to a specialist, the specialist may send her a case-history 
questionnaire to be filled in ahead of time. She may hand this to 
the parents to be filled out, or if she feels they need help, she can 
go over the items with them in conference and fill it in herself. 
It is well for the teacher to realize, however, that there are some 
types of information which the specialist can inquire about тоге 
easily than she can. A mother of a stuttering child, for instance, 
could not bring herself, until the second conference, to tell even 
the specialist about the father’s desertion and the present difficul- 
ties encountered by living with the child’s grandparents. Yet in 
that case the information was of definite importance in planning 
therapeutic measures. In such cases, however, if the teacher living 
in the community had an inkling that such a condition existed, she 
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could aid the specialist by suggesting to him that he investigate a 
particular possibility. 

As a matter of fact, the importance of gathering detailed in- 
formation for case histories has been overemphasized. Such com- 
plete histories are undoubtedly more valuable for purposes of re- 
search than for purposes of rehabilitation. It is not necessary, for 
instance, to have the life history of a child with a lateral lisp, or 
even to designate the cause, in order to correct that defect. This 
is true of many speech defects found in school. The teacher 
must resist the temptation to pry into family closets on grounds 
of professional need when that information will not be of real serv- 
ice in the corrective work. 

(b). Writing information. It is easier to obtain answers to 
questions in an informal conversation than it is when the teacher 
follows closely the case-history blank, with a strict question- 
answer method. When the teacher assumes the role of scribe too 
obviously, sits with pencil poised ready to put every detail in writ- 
ing — right before the parent’s eyes —it is not unnatural that a 
Sense of family pride produces reticence in relating certain inti- 
mate details of family history. Most of the valuable information 
can be written down after the conference is over. 

(c). Phrasing questions. Technical terms should usually be 
avoided, because they may not be understood or because they 
have connotations which are to some degree frightening. For in- 
Stance, one may ask if a child has ever had convulsions. The 
mother may say no. But when the teacher inquires about ‘ spasms ’ 
or ‘fainting spells’ the answer may be affirmative. If one asks 
Whether a child stutters, the reply may be no. But if one asks if 
the child has any hesitation in his speech, the parent may confess 
that he has. ? 

One question about a particular point is often not sufficient to 
get the real facts. For example, let us take a case in which a birth 
injury is suspected. The teacher may ask if the birth was normal, 
and the mother may answer yes. But if the teacher then asks 
whether the mother had a harder time in pregnancy for this child 
than for the other children, how long labor was, whether the baby 
had any bruises from the use of forceps, etc., the answers may 
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indicate that the birth was not, in truth, normal. Again, if the 
problem is one of social adjustment, a teacher might say: ‘Is Mary 
a disciplinary problem, or is she hard to manage? ’ Whereupon 
the mother replies promptly: “Oh no, she’s really pretty good 
about things.’ Unconsciously, the parent may be on the defensive, 
either for her child or for the sake of her own pride as a discipli- 
narian. Let the teacher rather say something like this: ‘It’s quite 
a job to bring up children right, isn’t it? Has it been harder to 
handle Mary than your other children? Does she cry easily? Or 
. does she get stubborn streaks when you try to get her to do some- 
thing?’ Such an approach may be more fruitful because it does 
not compare the parent with other parents, nor does it make the 
child seem altogether in the wrong. Remember that the pride and 
self-respect of both parent and child are worth saving, especially 
if you want their co-operation. 

(d). Reading ‘between the lines? Anyone who has been an 
interested observer of human beings and their reactions knows 
that it is not always possible to get the truth from what people 
say. Quite often what they do not say speaks louder. Several 
examples will make this point clear. 

Mrs. X had a son in third grade, who was very nervous and 

-showed signs of stuttering. She came to school, was glad to talk 
over the situation, and seemed most co-operative in every way: 
Her remarks ran in this fashion: of course she realized the im- 
portance of regular habits like rest and relaxation; yes, he was 
in good health — she took him every three months to a pediatrician 
for check-up; you see, she’d been a nurse before her marriage, 
and so she understood the importance of these things. Every- 
thing seemed perfect in the environment according to the mother’s 
story. In her own words, she was calm and objective, But her 
bodily action told a different story: tension around the face and 
neck, constantly shifting posture, twitching in the hands. The 
next conference was held after school at home. The younger 
sister dashed in and out again to play. Roy stayed outside, play- 
ing with the children. The mother spied him, called to him: ‘ It’s 
your rest time, Roy.’ It was really too bad that this particula! 
mother had ever studied nursing, because she used that knowl- 
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edge to make life miserable for her family. She was saying to 
Roy: ‘Now relax, relax! ’ in a way that would inevitably tighten 
up the muscles of the calmest child. Furthermore, by her own 
oversolicitation for his welfare, she was making normal social ad- 
justment impossible by setting him apart as a weakling not only 
in front of the other boys in the neighborhood, but also in front 
of his younger sister. To have used the information, as the mother 
related it in the first conference, as a basis for rehabilitation would 
have made matters only worse. But to use the information which 
her attitude imparted and which a visit to the home afforded, re- 
sulted in the teacher’s advising her to forget Roy’s problem and 
to give him a chance to act as other children. At school a positive 
program was worked out whereby he could attain the recognition 
and sense of adequacy which he was not getting at home. 

Here is another case in which the true situation was not readily 
apparent. Dick was a stutterer in the fifth grade. The boys on 
the playground called him ‘sissy,’ and the central problem ap- 
peared to be one of improving his social adjustment. A confer- 
ence with both father and mother revealed that they were much 
Worried about him, and they talked as if they had insight into 
the situation. The father often played football with him, trying 
to get the boy interested in boys’ games; the mother invited other 
boys in to play. But what was said by both parents did not get 
at the root of the matter. Here was a great big husky father, 
obviously well adjusted and well liked. Obviously, too, the 
Mother adored him. The teacher asked if he had ever played 
football. The mother promptly replied for him: yes, he had been 
the star on his college team. Then the teacher asked the father: 
“When you play with Dick, do you always outshine him?’ ‘Oh 
No,’ replied the father, proud of his generosity, ‘I always see to 
it that Dick wins.’ Well, didn’t he think that even a ten-year-old 
boy Was smart enough to see that the father’s actions were pa- 
tronizing and a further proof of his own inadequacy in measuring 
UP? Didn’t they realize that every time they urged him to play 
With the best athletes in his grade, they were forcing him to show 
Up in an unfavorable light? The father grinned sheepishly and 
Made this confession: * Yesterday I passed by where some little 
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roughnecks had broken a window. How glad Га be, I thought, 
to pay for that window if only Dick were boy enough ever to 
break one, And only the other day I yelled at the kid, “ Why 
don’t you put that blasted stamp book away and go out and 
play like other boys! ”? At last the truth was out, and they were 
then able to accomplish something. But progress was made at 
that conference only because the teacher had had enough insight 
into human behavior to catch the true situation, which did not 
at first appear in words. 

(e). Teaching parents to observe. In almost every case par- 
ents would be more helpful if they could give specific reports 
on various conditions. The information given is often vague and 
unsatisfactory not because parents are unco-operative, but be- 
cause they do not know what to look for. Satisfactory results 
can be achieved, however, if the teacher shows them specifically 
what to observe in the child and his behavior. This is especially 
needed in the study of factors which affect a stutterer. It is de- 
sirable to find out in a given case, for instance: the relationship, 
if any, between the occurrence of stuttering and fluctuations in 
the child’s general health, number of hours of sleep, exciting radio 
stories or movies, harsh discipline, quarrels with other children, 
etc.; whether he stutters more frequently and more severely at 
home or at school, in talking with father or mother, with adults 
or children. The information will be more valuable when the 
parent is instructed to observe particular things at particular times- 


Then, as the facts have been gathered, a plan for effective therapy 
can be worked out. 


3. To secure actual help in treatment. 

(а). Moral support. Even the simplest aid that parents ca” 
render is important. Rarely, if ever, does a child have an attitude 
of resentment or lack of interest in clinical work if the parents 
support the program and encourage him to make an effort t° 
improve his speech. This is, indeed, the maximum help that some 
parents can give, but it is worth going after. 

(b). Supplementary drill. In schools where there is no resident 
specialist and where the case load per teacher is high, the teacher 
will find it necessary to seek this type of help from parents. While 
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she cannot expect a person without training actually to teach the 
speech sounds, she can ask such a one to give regular drill on 
sounds already learned but not yet mastered. This is within the 
capacity of nearly all parents, if one but shows them how. The 
teacher should furnish the drill sheets and suggest that they be 
used, say, twice a day, but not for a long period at any one time. 

(c). Surgical, medical, or dental treatment. If it is necessary 
or desirable for the child to have such care, the teacher should 
urge the parents to confer with the proper specialist about the 
possibility. She should consider their financial ability and the 
real necessity before urging the matter too strongly. If it is 
necessary and if they are unable to pay all or part, she may be 
able to enlist the aid of some philanthropic agency. 

(d). Shift of handedness. In cases where a shift of handedness 
is indicated, one must frequently explain the reasons carefully in 
order to get consent or co-operation. Many parents fear that a 
left-handed child will be handicapped in getting along in the 
world, and this attitude must be changed. Further than this, the 
parents can do much to effect the shift. They should insist that 
the child eat with his left hand; they can provide drill in acquisi- 
tion of motor skill by playing ball, ping-pong, etc.; and they сап 
furnish drill materials and encourage him to use them in activities 
such as sewing, painting, and cutting. The parents can provide 
for more practice at home than the teacher can at school. 

(е). Change of attitude toward the child. This is often the 
Most important single aspect of rehabilitation, especially in cases 
of Stuttering, mental retardation, and paralysis. 

There are many parents who can raise normal children without 
much difficulty, but who are unable without help to arrive at a 
desirable attitude toward the handicapped child and the problems 

€ presents. Many cases are complicated by the fact that parents 

ave been so saddened over a child’s handicaps that they have 
thoroughly pampered and spoiled him. Every child, be he a stut- 
terer, a paralytic, cleft palate, or even a case of mental retardation, 
needs some consistent discipline; i.e., he needs to have some Te- 
Sponsibility around the house, even if it be no more than carrying 
his own dishes from the table or filling the woodbox. He needs 
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to be taught a reasonable amount of obedience. He must in some 
measure respect the rights of others. Parents who have failed in 
this regard must be aided to rectify their mistakes. ' 

On the other hand, there are parents with the same type of chil- 
dren who are too strict. They will not face the fact of the child’s 
limitations, but continually force him to do and be something of 
which he is not capable. One of the greatest services a parent 
of a feeble-minded child can render is to accept the fact that he 
is now and always will be mentally retarded. Such acceptance 
paves the way for finding tasks and interests at which he can suc- 
ceed and be happy. It reduces nervous tension. Similarly, par- 
ents of a paralytic child should cease to feel sorry for him and 
rather help him to the sort of life he can adjust to. So must the 
parents of stutterers realize that these children require special 
consideration. They are potentially normal, but are usually, we 
say, high-strung and more apt to be adversely affected by irritat- 
ing factors in the environment. 

(f). Eliminating tension at home. Most parents can really do 
a great deal to make more favorable a child’s environment if they 
realize the necessity and if they have guidance. Mention of spe- 
cific possibilities will be illustrative. Parents may be worried about 
financial affairs, but they can take more pains to refrain from talk- 
ing or showing their worry in the presence of the child. Brothers 
and sisters may quarrel a lot, as children do, but the parents can 
contrive to have them play apart, especially when the child in 
question is tired. The father may like to have the radio ОП 
loudly through the evening meal for a favorite program, thus 
increasing the general confusion. There are several possibilities: 
he may give up the program, the dinner hour may be changed, 01 
if nothing better can be done, the child could be read to after 
dinner to calm him down before bedtime. The mother may Þe 
a ‘ nagger, but she can learn to have more patience and be 155 
critical. Other problems may be solved in a satisfactory manne! 
if the teacher is diplomatic and if she puts forth a real effort t° 
develop insight on the part of the parent. 

08). Increasing security. Another important thing іп а child’s 
life is the feeling of security —and we do not mean financial- 
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There was a seven-year-old boy who stuttered at home, but never 
at his aunt’s, where he stayed frequently when the father and 
mother were out of town. When the teacher suggested that this 
Was true, probably, because he felt more secure there than at 
home, the mother replied: * Вис I can’t see how that could be, 
because my sister is poor and we have financial independence. 
Why, last winter we remodeled our house and put in two new 
bathrooms.’ The mother had not realized, nor did she then until 
she was told, that in this case her son felt more secure at the aunt’s 
because the aunt was so poor that she had to stay home and tend 
to her house and family. The boy felt less secure at home be- 
cause the father and mother were rich enough that they went out 
too frequently and left the children to be brought up by hired 
help. 

Many things can cause a child to feel insecure: lack of one or 
both parents, friction at home, constant nagging or disapproval, 
ill-advised alternation between too strict and too lax discipline, 
too little demonstration of parental affection, preference on the 
part of one parent for a brother or sister, presence of a younger 
Sister or brother who is more able. When the causes are dis- 
еч and discussed, the parents can be guided in removing 
them, 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Delineate the functions of specialist and classroom teacher. 
. Outline a plan for follow-up training that would be feasible 
in the grade in which you teach or plan to teach. 

3. For what reasons should the teacher seek to integrate the 
clinical and curricular programs? ) 

4. In what respects does the teacher’s function differ when she 
is employed in a school having no resident specialist? 

5. Why must parent education be an important part of the suc- 
cessful clinical program? 

6. What information should be given to parents? 

7. In what ways can the teacher carry on parent education? 
Think of ways other than were listed in the foregoing 
problem. 


nv 
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. What would determine іп a given case whether you would 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
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seek a conference at home or at school? 


‚ What factors are apt to prevent co-operation on the part of 


parent and teacher? How can the teacher eliminate them? 
Discuss the techniques of the conference which apply to ob- 
taining information from the parent. 

What type of help can the teacher hope for from the parent? 
What limitations? 

Under what conditions and to what extent should a teacher 
permit a parent to give supplementary drill at home? 

To what extent can rehabilitation succeed without the co- 
operation of the parent? 


In what ways other than those already given could the parent 
eliminate tension at home? 

How can the teacher help a parent to change his attitude to- 
ward a handicapped child? Be specific. 


Problem 5. What Are the Applications of Mental 
Hygiene to Speech Rehabilitation? 


When we ask ourselves the question: What are the applications 
of mental hygiene to speech rehabilitation? we can answer at 
once: The same as to the education of children in general. Since 
one purpose of education is to help children to make the best use 
of their abilities, every teacher should try to take stock of each 
pupil and then help him to develop his assets and to eliminate his 
liabilities, There are, indeed, teachers who, with never a course 
in mental hygiene to their credit, are guiding children faithfully 
and well to normal social adjustment. If you were to ask them 
how they do it, they would probably reply in essence: ‘Oh, I 
don’t know; I guess I’ve just seen them as little human beings 
who need so much in addition to book learning.’ Yet the average 
teacher — and especially the inexperienced teacher — needs more 
than interest, inspiration, or intuition in order to solve problems 
of social adjustment. She needs knowledge of specific techniques. 

Important as it is for the teacher to be able to apply mental 
hy, giene to the education of all children, it is especially necessary 
for her to be able to apply it to the rehabilitation of those children 
Who have speech disorders. Teachers, as well as specialists, must 
understand clearly that speech disorders should not be viewed as 
isolated phenomena, but rather must be conceived as a part of the 
Whole child and his efforts to adjust to life. 


A. CAUSAL RELATIONSHIP 


Children who present problems of both defective speech and 
Social maladjustment may be classified into four groups. Inas- 
much as the different types of cases will often require different 
treatment, the teacher should analyze not only the speech, but also 
the child himself, to discover what relationship exists between the 
two disorders. 

1. Speech disorders and social maladjustments may have a com- 
™on cause. Children who suffer from partial or complete loss of 
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hearing illustrate a type of case wherein a speech disorder and 
social maladjustment result from the same cause. The need for 
guidance in mental hygiene is quite as important as the need for 
speech rehabilitation. 

Children who have sustained injury to the central nervous sys- 
tem may also illustrate the particular type of relationship under 
discussion. For example, encephalitis (sleeping sickness) some- 
times leaves as after-effects both dysphasic speech and emotional 
instability. To produce the former, it must damage those areas 
of the brain which subtend language functions; to produce the 
latter, it must damage the thalamic areas, which subtend functions 
having to do with emotional control. Another example is birth 
injury which produces spastic paralysis on one side of the body. 
The spastic condition of the muscles is the cause of defective 

‚ speech. It, likewise, will be the cause of social maladjustment if 
the patient reacts adversely to his serious handicap. 

2. Social maladjustments may cause defective speech. Certain 
patterns of speech result rather habitually from social maladjust- 
ment, Variations in vocal quality are especially frequent. Posi- 
tive nasality usually accompanies feelings of inferiority, lack of 
security, persecution, failure, and repression. An aspirate or 
breathy quality accompanies expressions of extreme emotion, €S- 
pecially fear. In persons who are habitually unstable and easily 
excitable (frequently termed * rattlebrained ’), the aspiration may 
be a relatively constant factor. Associated with it is a conspicuous 
and unpleasant gasping for breath, produced often by clavicular, 
or extreme chest, breathing. A metallic quality or ° cracking ’ in 
the tone results from unnatural tensions in the pharyngeal and 
laryngeal musculature. Closely associated with the vocal quality 
is vocal pitch. While emotional excitement produces a rise of 
pitch in all persons, those individuals who suffer from continuous 
nervous excitability possess habitually high, shrill voices. Vol- 
ume is also affected by these psychological factors. Nervous ten- 
sion may produce too loud a voice; lack of confidence, timidity: 
or fear may produce too soft a voice. These deviations in speech 
may disappear with proper mental hygiene alone, if speech habits 
are not too firmly fixed. Sometimes speech training is in itsel 
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an effective instrument for resolving mild maladjustments. Usu- 
ally, both types of treatment are combined. 

Social maladjustments under certain conditions cause stuttering. 
It will be pointed out in a later chapter that the fundamental 
cause of stuttering is yet unknown, but we do know that nervous 
tension and emotional upheavals serve as precipitating factors in 
many cases. It is always difficult, of course, to determine to what 
extent a personality problem is a result or a cause of stuttering. 
However, when certain conditions such as shock, worry, and fear 
are definitely related in point of time to the onset of the speech 
disorder, it is safe to assume that these are causative factors, even 
though they may not be the basic cause. 

Social maladjustment may also produce infantile perseveration. 
When parents are overprotective, overanxious, overindulgent, or 
when they in other ways put a premium upon the continuation 
of babyish habits, all the child’s behavior patterns, including 
Speech, usually remain infantile. 

з. Defective speech may cause social maladjustments. Because 
communication by speech is so basic in social relationships, any 
Speech defect, be it mild or severe, renders the individual socially 
Conspicuous. The degree to which this affects him adversely is 
not Necessarily in direct proportion to the severity of the speech 
Involvement. It depends upon three factors: (a) the reaction of 
the patient to his own defect, (b) the reaction of others to the de- 
fect, and (c) the patient’s reaction to the penalties imposed by 
other people because of it. Let us explain and illustrate these 
factors, 

(а). The reaction of patient to his own defect. Some persons 
are highly sensitive to any real or even imaginary deviation from 
the average, whether it be a large nose, а tall stature, crooked teeth, 
OL abnormality of speech. Such a person suffers the ill effects 
of being socially conspicuous, even though others are unaware 
of any significant difference; he suffers especially acutely from 
an abnormality about which others are aware. _ As a result, he is 
apt to develop patterns of behavior which set him apart from the 
Test of the group, even more than the original defect. А 

Two high-school students illustrate two extremes of reaction 
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to the same difficulty. One was so sensitive about her inability 
to make the r sound that she usually failed to recite in her classes. 
The defect was minor, but the girl herself was a major problem. 
The other student was quite insensitive to her inability to make 
r sounds, Consequently, she did not take the remedial work seri- 
ously enough to correct a fault which undoubtedly would cause 
her future embarrassment. 

(b). The reaction of others to the defect. The reaction of 
others to a speech defect also determines how socially conspicuous 
the person will be. In communities with a low standard of speech, 
the penalties inflicted will be less severe, on the whole, than in 
localities or groups in which people are more speech conscious. 
Likewise, the penalties are generally less severe in communities 
that have well-directed programs of ‘speech rehabilitation, because 
the people are better informed about the devastating results of 
poor mental hygiene for those so handicapped. 

The penalties are inflicted, for the most part, quite innocently 
and thoughtlessly, but they have a common effect: to set the per- 
son apart as different. Friends, relatives, and teachers may show 
either by word or deed that they pity him; they may be impatient 
or embarrassed when he tries to talk; they may judge his person- 
ality and even his intelligence by the way he talks; they may take 
the most elaborate precautions seemingly to ignore the presence 
of the defect; they may excuse him from tasks or for failures that 
bear no real relationship to the speech deficiency. His con- 
temporaries аге apt to ridicule him. There are, indeed, young 
children whose defective speech has not yet made them feel so- 
cially conspicuous, but it is virtually impossible for any of them 
to live for many years without having the fact impressed upon 
them by other persons in the environment. 

(c). The patient’s reaction to the penalties, Fortunately for 
some, unfortunately for others, is the degree of the patient’s re- 
action to these penalties. After all, a penalty doesn’t exist unless 
it 15 accepted as such by the person against whom it is applied. BY 
way of illustration, let us review the problems of two college 
freshmen, Each had a lateral lisp, each was aware of his defects 
each admitted the usual ‘ribbing’ about it. One of them сате 
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to the clinic faithfully, worked hard, and even announced to the 
freshman speech class that if they would bear with him patiently, 
he would soon be rid of his speech defect. The other boy skipped 
clinic whenever he could, was sullen and unco-operative, even 
Cut speech class frequently. He finally admitted that he ‘ couldn’t 
take it,’ felt like a fool. The former student faced the fact that 
he was conspicuous and took the intelligent way of solving his 
problem; the latter, for over six months, tried to run away from 
the issue and, as а result, found himself seriously disliked by both 
faculty and students. 

4. No causal relationship may exist between speech defects and 
Social maladjustments. It is quite possible for a speech defect and 
a personality problem to be present in an individual and yet have 
no causal relationship whatsoever. For example, a child might 
lisp because of a malocclusion which was severe enough to have 
caused the speech defect and yet not severe enough to constitute 
а conspicuous blemish. If he was unaware of the speech defect 
and if no one else in the immediate environment noticed it, it 
could not cause any feeling of social inadequacy. Yet the child 
might feel socially inadequate because he came from a very poor 
family. Clearly, the defective speech and social inadequacy bear 
no causal relationship. а 2 

Strictly speaking, the specialist’s duty would be discharged in 
Such a case by the removal of the lisp. But іп a larger sense, the 
Specialist’s duty is the rehabilitation of a person, not a lisp. The 
Close personal contact involved in the clinical procedure for solv- 
ing the speech problem furnishes also an expedient opportunity 

Ог the needed mental hygiene. One does not withhold any aid 
1€ can give because of the presence or absence of causal rela- 
tionship, 


B. TECHNIQUES OF SOCIALIZATION 


1. Prevention of maladjustments. One of the greatest yet sim- 
Plest services the classroom teacher can render in the socialization 
ОЁ speech cases is the prevention of maladjustments. This is es- 
Pecially true if her position is in the kindergarten or first grade. 
Certainly, many children who enter school with speech defects 
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are not yet sufficiently aware of speech problems to suffer any 
ill effects from them psychologically.’ If instruction in speech 
is planned as a regular curricular activity for all children, then 
from the beginning the stage is set for the casual acceptance by 
both teacher and pupils of the fact that better speech is a thing 
that children learn at school, that it is a part of the process of 
growing up. In a classroom where the teacher is sensitive to in- 
dividual needs and differences, a group of children receiving spe- 
cial help in speech elicits no more thought or comment than а 
roup receiving special help in reading or spelling. As rapidly 
as possible, the teacher will provide the child with the ability to 
talk normally. Thus, he will acquire confidence and mastery in 
the use of speech the same way that other children do: through 
repeated experience. And if he is at first shy and loath to speak 
under certain circumstances, he is not essentially different in that 
respect from the others. He must learn by doing. In such a 
way does adjustment come. ; А 
2. Unemotional attitude on the part of the teacher. In reacting 
to the penalties or approvals placed upon his speech by other 
people, the child gets his cues from the teacher as well as from 
his parents and his contemporaries. The teacher must make sure, 
therefore, that her own attitude toward a speech defect is un- 
emotional. It is not unemotional if she conveys any trace of 
aversion, annoyance, embarrassment, pity, anxiety, or impatience: 
Do not dismiss this phase of the subject too casually with the 
complacent assurance to yourself: ‘But of course J would never 
ee ee в You don’t need to say in so many 
Б реес ! efect revolts, annoys, or embarrasses Mê- 
I feel sorry for you in your affliction. Î worry for fear your 
handicap will retard your normal development,’ or, ‘I just don’t 
have the patience to give you the painstaking help you must have.’ 
Indeed, such a direct confession would usually be easier for the 
patient to bear than the indirect but unmistakable signs of such 
an attitude. The teacher who remarked to a colleague about 2 
cleft-palate case: ‘ Honestly, it makes me sick to look at him, Jet 
alone hear him talk,’ cannot hope to conceal from the child that 
feeling of aversion. Similarly, a teacher who would not think 
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of saying outright to a stutterer: ‘Hurry up, we can’t wait all 
day,’ can yet convey this same attitude by the tone of her voice 
as she speaks to him. She also reveals her embarrassment to him 
by looking away when he is in the midst of a stuttering spasm. 
Other well-meaning teachers do just as much harm by showering 
pity in the form of oversolicitude, by shielding or babying the 
Speech defective more than others in the group. 

Do not forget, too, that a teacher who generally has an un- 
emotional attitude toward speech defects may be tempted at times 
to give Way to anxiety and impatience during the training period 
if the child seems not to make normal progress. Lacking con- 
fidence himself, he will be quick to detect its lack also in the 
teacher and will interpret such an attitude as evidence that he 
cannot succeed. 

3- Direct versus indirect guidance. The question of whether 
this process of socialization can best be carried on by direct or 
indirect guidance cannot be answered dogmatically. It is less a 
question of ‘ either-or’ than ‘to what degree each.’ The answer 
depends upon a number of factors which vary from case to case. 

(a). The child’s degree of awareness of his problem. If a young 
child is yet unaware of the fact that his behavior sets him apart 
from the other members of the group, there is no value in calling 
it to his attention through direct methods of socialization. Such 
а procedure would only create an additional problem. Let us 
take, for example, a child in kindergarten who has an articulatory 
defect and is also so timid that he refuses to talk in class or to 
Practice making sounds in the clinic period. Such a case is a 
Common occurrence. The teacher who begs, pleads, bribes, or 
Nags in the attempt to get him to talk, is only increasing the child’s 
negativism by adding one more penalty. On the contrary, let her 
ignore temporarily his failure to respond and allow him to witness 
other children participating in the classroom activities; let her 
Watch closely to discover his special interest and then try to make 
Use of that as a stimulus for speech. У 

One teacher solved such a problem when she arranged with the 
Parent for a particular child to bring his pet rabbit to school for 
a day. The interest that it created among the children helped the 
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boy to forget his shyness, for he wanted to tell them when and 
where he had got the animal. Buoyed up by this social promi- 
nence, he was quite willing to go with two other children to look 
at pictures of other animals. Nothing was said about speech, but 
all three children practiced on some speech sounds before the 
period was over. Once the ice was broken, there was little further 
trouble. The boy gradually got over his timidity and also his 
speech defect, and was quite unaware of the process. 

The direct method of attack is often useful for children who are 
already aware of their problems. A third-grade girl who lisped 
is a case in point. She knew she lisped: the children had mimicked 
her, and the parents thought the lisp was cute. Inasmuch as the 
parents in that case could not be counted upon for much real help, 
the teacher talked it over frankly with the child somewhat as fol- ` 
lows: she didn’t like to be teased; it was a babyish habit; she could 
get over it and could talk like a big girl; and, furthermore, if she 
worked hard, she would be able to take part in a special program, 
then about two months away. Such a direct approach was en- 
tirely successful. 

(b). The child’s power of insight and control. Another reason 
for generally preferring indirect methods of socialization for 
young children is that they possess less power of insight into 4 
situation, do not understand complex cause-and-effect relation- 
ships, and are not as able to undergo present inconvenience for 
the sake of a future good. It would be rather superfluous, for 
instance, to say to a six-year-old child who was stuttering as 4 
result of shock, “You will get over the stuttering in a few weeks 
if you will keep calm and refrain from getting too tired. You 
must not play any strenuous games.’ Far better, of course, (0 
plan the child’s school day so that he will be using less nervous 
energy without knowing it, to use the technique Tom Sawyer was 
practicing so well when he made the job of whitewashing a fence 
seem so desirable that the other boys suddenly preferred it 0 
fishing or swimming. With an older stutterer, whose activities 
and experiences cannot be so carefully supervised or planned, the 
direct method of analyzing with him the disturbing factors and 
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their effects upon his nervous system and his speech will be more 
efficacious. 

In the more complex cases, a beginning can be made by indirect 
means, and then, as further insight is developed, the procedure can 
become more and more direct. Such a plan worked very well 
in the case of a college student whose voice was a symptom of 
Serious social maladjustment. The boy was so shy, ill at ease, and 
lacking in confidence that it was difficult to persuade him to make 
any attempt to get acquainted with the boys in the dormitory. 
When, however, as had been prearranged, he was invited up to 
a‘ feed’ опе night and found that he had a good time and, wonder 
of wonders, the fellows seemed to like him, his self-confidence in- 
creased tremendously. Soon he was able to carry out some of 
the clinical assignments and, eventually, could face his problem 
squarely. It is well to remember that few of us are so mature 
Ог possess so much insight that we are not helped over problems 
by indirect means; i.e., by an environment made more favorable 
or by friends who become more considerate and understanding 
than they have been in the past. 

(c). The personality of the teacher and rapport between her 
and the child. Within certain limits, there is really no one ‘ right’ 
method of teaching. The process of teaching may be defined as 
the teacher’s personality at work in such a way as to cause a 
child to learn. Some teachers are successful because of their en- 
thusiasm, others because of their calmness; some because of their 
Severity, others because of their leniency. In the same way, one 
teacher may solve a problem of socialization more by indirect 
Means; another, more by direct means. Two such examples come 
to mind by way of illustration. | 

Miss X was very skillful at getting the co-operation of parents 
and other persons closely associated with children. She worked 
Out a successful plan of socialization, literally without the con- 
Scious help of a nine-year-old boy. She got the parents to interest 
him in a hobby at which he was able to excel, to give him real 
responsibilities at home and to promote more extensive companion- 
ship with boys of his own age. She arranged with the Scout 
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leader and Sunday-school teacher to encourage him to participate 
more in social activities, especially those that involved speech. 
She elicited the help of a few key children in his grade and subtly 
managed at school to have him actively engage in speaking activ- 
ities (dramatizations, programs, going on errands, etc.) without 
calling his or the other students’ attention to his rather sudden 
appearance in the limelight. { Жы . 
The other teacher was just as successful in socializing her eight- 
year-old ‘ problem child,’ but she attacked the situation directly. 
She waited until she had won the boy’s confidence quite com- 
pletely and then, in several successive conferences, she talked with 
him, in somewhat the following fashion: ‘ You know, Dick, you 
do very well in your school work, and your grades are about the 
highest in the class. That’s a fine thing, and it is important to do 
well every job that you’re given. But there are a couple of things 
you aren’t so good at—and you and I must do something about 
them. One is your speech. You aren’t really a baby, but people 
are going to say that you talk like one, and you don’t want that. 
Now you have already learned how to make good 7 and s sounds. 
What we must do is to get you to remember to use them. I'll 
help if you will. Now let’s make a pact that in reading class you 
will always make them right. You mark in your book each word 
that has any of those sounds in it and then come to me and we'll 


go over it before class so that you will be able to read without 2 
single mistake.’ 


All went well, and some time 1 


with him. She attacked the other problem: ‘ Well, Dick, you're 
making your speech sounds very well now, and you sound like 
abig boy. Let’s get busy on this other problem of yours. You're 
Much too shy and timid for a boy in third grade. Your speech 
is good. Let’s let the world know about it. Now to help you 
get started, I’m going to tell you one of the questions ТЇЇ ask 
in class today, and I want you to think about the answer. When 
class time comes, you raise your hand and volunteer to answer’ 
It will get to be easier the more you do it. Then this afternoo? 
I'm going to ask if someone will go up to the fourth grade an 

invite them to come and see our exhibit. That will be another 


ater the teacher again talked 
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chance for you to volunteer to speak. Of course, we can’t choose 
you every time, because that wouldn’t be fair, but we will try 
to think up ways for you to get more used to talking. Will you 
help on this? ’ 

Other teachers will work out various plans, to suit themselves, 
the child, and the situation. ? 

4. Procedures for reconditioning behavior. It is convenient to 
Tepresent the formation of behavior patterns graphically, thus: 
€ E, —— Е, (cause produces effect, which in turn serves 
as а cause for further effects). Let us take a few examples: 


С > E, > E, 

Child has articulatory children laugh and he avoids speech 
defect is embarrassed 

Child cannot hear misinterprets commu- develops temper 
well nication tantrums 

Child overprotected feels inferior in social voice very nasal 
at home situations 


We know, of course, that human behavior cannot be adequately 
represented by so simple a formula. It does suggest, however, 
an orderly approach to the problem of breaking down undesirable 
behavior patterns and of building up acceptable ones. Three pos- 
Sibilities present themselves: (а) remove or decrease the potency 
of C, (b) substitute E,, (с) substitute E.. 

(a). Remove or decrease the potency of Cause. The most com- 
mon types of causes which produce undesirable effects are listed 
by West, Kennedy, and Carr * as follows: (1) physical inferiority, 
(2) peculiarities of appearance, (3) peculiarities of dress and 
Equipment, (4) peculiar habits, mannerisms and afflictions, (5) 
Inferior social standing, (6) unusual home discipline, (7) inferior- 
ity feelings. If the cause of the maladjustment can be removed, 
Certainly that should be done. t 

A canvass of possibilities included in each of the above items 
wili reveal many that can actually be removed. Such peculiarities 
of appearance, for example, as strabismus (cross-eye), dental de- 


1 Ор. cit., рр. 41-45. 
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formities, birth marks, unattractive hair, deviations in weight, etc., 
can usually be remedied without prohibitive financial expenditure. 
So, too, can many of the peculiarities of dress and equipment, 
such as either extremely inferior or superior clothing, lack of toys, 
inappropriate books, gym suits, etc. Speech defects are included 
in the term peculiar habits, and we know that most of them can 
be corrected. An affliction such as poor hearing can sometimes 
be corrected, if it is discovered and treated early enough. Inferior 
social standing, too, can be removed, if it is a result of behavior 
which the child can control. Rare indeed is the child, or adult, 
who, if he is really made to see that his own behavior is the cause 
of his unpopularity and that it can be corrected, will not со-орег- 
ate to eliminate manifestations of such disturbing traits as baby- 
ishness, bossyness, meanness, lack of interest in the group games, 
etc. In the preceding problem, it was pointed out that most par- 
ents can be persuaded to abandon types of home discipline which 
cause maladjustments. Some of the common types are as follows? 
undue severity in trying to hold a child to an impossibly high 
standard of conduct for his age, or the opposite of excessive 
leniency; overprotection and too much attention, ог the other €x- 
treme of too little interest in his activities and attempted achieve- 
ments; prohibition of his participation in the normal group ас- 
tivities; and even such apparently innocuous (from the parent’s 
point of view) requirements as long stockings when other chil- 
dren wear socks. 

Some causes cannot be removed, but there is still the possibility 
of making them less potent as stimuli for undesirable responses 
Two methods are possible: first, reducing their frequency of ар” 
pearance; second, developing other abilities to counteract the 
strength of the unwanted cause. Let us canvass again the list of 
causes to see how these methods can operate in decreasing their 
potency. Physical weakness or debility cannot always be remove 
in a short space of time, if ever. Yet a child with a cardiac weak- 
ness, for example, could be encouraged to associate with childre™ 
whose temperaments and interests would lead them to prefer less 
oe зиннат or pee e Deg nes oer 

social maladjustment only if ап u” 
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favorable comparison takes place either in the mind of the child 
or in the minds of his associates. His handicap is less disturbing 
when his activities and companions are such that the occasion 
arises less frequently to compare his disabilities with other chil- 
dren’s abilities. 

The unfavorable comparison can also be diminished if the in- 
dividual has some special skill or ability. The author knows, fot 
instance, of one physically handicapped girl who has become very 
skilled in amateur photography. Because her own mind and the 
minds of her friends are so filled with thoughts of her interesting 
hobby, neither she nor they give much thought to her handicapped 
Condition, Similarly, a girl who is too tall and skinny may dress 
skillfully to hide the bones and angles and may exert her energies 
Upon magnifying the beauty of her hair. Again, a child with a 
slight but irremediable hearing loss may be spared frequent em- 
barrassment if the teacher places him in the best possible position 
to hear and if she casually writes on the blackboard an unfamiliar 
or key word as she speaks to the class. 209 

The teacher also сап help children who suffer from inferior 
Social standing because of race, religion, economic condition, or 
Scandal at home. She should give them their share of positions 
of trust and responsibility and should guide them to develop any 
Special skills for which ‘they show aptitude. It is encouraging 
to know that students whose home discipline and living condi- 
tions cannot be much improved can yet make wholesome com- 
Pensations during the hours they are at school. ite 

(b). Substitute Е,. We have so far considered the possibilities 
for removing causes of maladjustment. It is also possible to re- 
Solve behavior problems by attacking the effects, since, as pre- 
viously stated, there can be no problem if the patient does not 
teact unfavorably to critical situations. Thus, the second method 
Of dealing with behavior problems is to substitute desirable for 
undesirable responses. oe om b 

Notice that no mention has been made of ‘ inhibiting SPONSE 

he term inhibit implies a negative response, an act of will power; 
the term substitute implies action. Most of us under strong stimuli 
Can get rid of a poor response more easily by acting in some 
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other way than we can by doing nothing. The technique of sub- 
stitution is, therefore, more successful than the technique of in- 
hibition. 

A situation can be eased for the patient if the teacher can en- 
courage other people in the environment to substitute responses. 
In place of ridicule, mimicking, or other forms of persecution, 
they should strive to substitute a spirit of kindness and co-opera- 
tion. Children in the classroom are eager to help if the situation 
is explained to them and if their co-operation is solicited. Usu- 
ally, it is better psychology to talk with pupils separately rather 
than in а group. When, however, the question is one of color or 
nationality, group lessons in tolerance and appreciation can be 
effectively pursued. One teacher whose grade was composed of 
a mixture of Italians, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Negroes, and two 
Chinese, did an excellent piece of work in mental hygiene. She 
had the members of the class give reports and dramatizations of 
the contributions to civilization of each nationality апа гасе. 
After that, it was unpopular for pupils to manifest any intolerance, 
either by action or by speech. 

Just as undesirable causes are weakened by the development of 
certain abilities, so are undesirable effects weakened by the re- 
sponses to the presence of certain abilities. Thus, a Negro boy’s 


ability to play a good game of marbles produced a potent enough 
effect to render him socially acceptable o 


spite the common reaction to his color. 

The substitution of responses in others usually has a beneficial 
effect upon the child’s own response to the defects which he con- 
siders are operating against him. Nevertheless, because he is the 
one most concerned and because the types of attitude of all peo- 
ple in his environment can never be guaranteed, he will probably 
need some direct guidance in substituting his own responses; i-¢ 
in changing his own attitude. If his defect is temporary, such as 
wearing braces on his teeth, he can learn to say to himself: ‘Suré 
I have to wear braces, and I don’t like it much; but after a while 
the dentist will take them off and my teeth will all be straight. 
He can also discover that most people are so concerned with thei! 
own pet peculiarities that they do not readily notice peculiarities 


n the playground, de- 
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in others, The author has often noticed the appearance of relief 
in clinical malocclusion patients when she tells them of her own 
adolescent experience of being miserable because of the wide 
spaces between her teeth until she discovered that others noticed 
the deficiency for the first time only as she herself pointed it out. 
A remarkably fine type of attitude was that of a girl who was 
physically handicapped and knew she always would be. One of 
her friends once commented on her habitually stunning appear- 
ance. Her reply was this: ‘ Well, when I was still young I faced 
the fact that wherever I went, all my life, people who saw me 
would turn around and stare, so I decided to make myself really 
worth looking at? And she had done just that, but the gain to 
her character and personality had been even more striking than 
her’ appearance. Facing a fact frankly takes away its power of 
terror or embarrassment and also tends to keep it from spreading 
in a vicious chain to color every attitude and action of a per- 
Son’s life, 4 
We must also consider the need for analyzing effects which 
Persist even after the original causes which produced them have 
long since disappeared. Such situations can be found in almost 
апу person if he but seeks them out and identifies them. Let us 
take an example of such a cause-and-effect relationship. A col- 
lege athlete was found to be suffering from repeated embarrass- 
Ment in social situations because in grammar school and early 
high school he was the ‘runt’ of the whole school. Obviously, 
the original cause of his feeling of inadequacy had long since dis- 
Appeared, but the effect of it persisted, so that as a result he was 
Setting the further effect (E.) of negativism. By changing the 
TSt effect to the now nonexistent cause, the latter one took care 
Of itself, \ 
Since such causes are difficult to ascertain, a few suggesuons 
may be helpful to the young teacher. If she merely asks a pupil 
What he feels inferior about, then when he replies, probably quite 
truthfully, that he doesn’t know, she may well be in a quandary 
25006 what to do next. То give him confidence, she might begin 
y asking about his abilities and what he likes to do best. Then, 
the Conversation might turn to what he doesn’t like to do and 
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why; to what qualities he likes or admires in others, what qualities 
he dislikes in others; later, to situations and people who make him 
feel ill at ease and uncomfortable. (Use of the word ‘ inferiority 
sometimes results in negative response, whereas the more harm- 
less words ‘ill at ease’ and ‘uncomfortable’ elicit а more fluent 
response.) Then, the teacher and pupil may take an inventory 
of his personality assets and liabilities. | F 

Written or oral expressions of fears, malattitudes, shame, ап 
embarrassment tend to decrease their potency. Mention or dis- 
cussion of similar problems faced by other people (not a betrayal, 
of course, of anyone the student knows) are disarming in their 
effect and encouraging to the pupil to talk about himself in an 
objective light. Frequently, the teacher will need to take what 
facts are brought out and piece them together for the pupil in 
some manner such as this: ‘ Now, Jack, you've told me that you 
aren’t uncomfortable with young children or with girls, or with 
some boys your own age. It’s just with boys of your own age 
who are bigger than you, isn’t it?’ Once the situation is clarified, 
plans can be formulated for substituting proper attitudes for un- 
desirable ones. 

(c). Substituting E,. While there are in reality no sharp marks 
of distinction between E, and E,, since effects usually become 
causes for further effects in the web of living, it is convenient to 


distinguish between attitudes as effects of original causes and ac- 
tions or behavior as end products 


of those attitudes. It may be 
impossible, for instance, to remove stuttering in a child at a раг 
ticular time (С); 


it may be impossible to keep all other chil- 
dren from laughing at him (E,), but it is possible to teach the 
stutterer that instead of responding (Е„) by blushing or by 
increased muscular tension, he can substitute another activity 
which is much more desirable; i.e., just grinning good-naturedly: А 
whether he feels like it or not, and saying: ‘Sure, I stutter, but 
Tm learning to overcome it, or, ‘ Yes, I stuttered pretty badly 0? 
that опе” Such responses will make the ridicule lose its point 
and so decrease its use by others. F urthermore, it will also tend 


to disperse the stutterer’s own customary reaction of embar- 
Tassment, 
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The child who expresses his feeling of social inadequacy by 
Sarcastic remarks the moment he is crossed can learn that no 
matter how he feels inside at the moment, he must substitute 
another response, even if the best substitute response he can bring 
forth is to walk away. A college freshman, who was a midget, 
might very well have felt left out and lonely (E,) when the rest 
of the girls in the dormitory were flying around getting ready for 
dates. But instead of yielding to a likely response (E,) of with- 
drawing to her room on such occasions, she discovered for her- 
self a much better substitute response, which consisted of making 
herself useful in helping the others to get their dresses on, hair 
arranged, the proper accessories assembled, and in waving them 
off, Similarly, persons who react with a feeling of shyness to cer- 
tain social situations can eliminate their old responses of blushing, 
mumbling, and handkerchief twisting by substituting the far more 
acceptable response of going out of their way to put at ease the 
other wallflowers who are present. Those whose response toa 
feeling of social inadequacy takes the common form of talking 
about themselves ad nauseam can substitute for that fault deliberate 
Practice in inquiring about the welfare, health, or activities of 
others in the group. Give the wallflower something to do, even 
if it be merely passing napkins for the refreshments, and both he 
and others will have a better time. Embarrassment and anxiety 
are dissipated by the substitution of purposeful activity in place 
of tensed, inhibited muscles. А 

пе recalls again and again that famous quotation from Shake- 
Speare: ‹ Assume a virtue, if you have it not. This simply means 
that behavior patterns can be changed by substituting desirable 
Tesponses in place of the old undesirable ones. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION: 


I. List and illustrate the various relationships between speech 


defects and social maladjustment. _ ease’ 
2. To what extent can speech education prevent social malad- 


Justments? р a 
3. To what extent can the teacher’s attitude toward the chi 


i ў iene? 
with a speech defect be an instrument of mental hygiene? 
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. Explain the terms direct and indirect guidance. To what ex- 


tent is each useful? 


. Give several illustrations (in addition to those mentioned in 


this discussion) of the formula С — Е, —> Е,. 


. The above formula is admittedly oversimplified. For pur- 


poses of recognizing this fact, construct a set of conditions 
which would be represented more completely by 


. Mention cases of social maladjustment in which the cause 


could be removed; in which the potency of the cause could 
be decreased. 


. Why is it more desirable to attempt to substitute responses 


than to inhibit them? 


. Illustrate socialization by the method of substituting E,. 


Illustrate socialization by the method of substituting E». 


How can the teacher find out cause-and-effect relationships 
about a given child? 


SECTION С. SPECIAL TECHNIQUES OF 
REHABILITATION 


Problem 6. How Can Articulatory Defects Be Removed? 


The phrase ‘ articulatory defects’ is a descriptive not a diag- 
Nostic term. It refers, as we know, to abnormalities in the process 
which modifies the air stream into audible symbols called speech 
Sounds. Errors of articulation constitute by far the most common 
type of defect with which the teacher must deal. In order to 
Correct such errors, she must have a knowledge not only of how 
the various speech sounds are formed (as presented in Problem 2), 
but also of how to teach them. Hence, the central purpose of this 
chapter is the application of phonetics to the correction of articula- 
tory defects, 


A. CAUSES OF ARTICULATORY DEFECTS 


We have accepted the point of view that rehabilitation refers 
Not just to speech sounds, but to the whole child. We have recog- 
nized further that the teacher’s position in schools without a 
resident specialist makes it necessary for her to have some degree 
of insight into causative factors. It is pertinent, therefore, to 

¢gin this discussion with a review of possible causes. 

1. Defective hearing. While this list is not constructed in the 
Order of the importance of these causes, defective hearing has 

Cen placed first to emphasize the fact that teachers must be alert 
pothe Possibility of hearing loss in children who have defective 
Speech. Sometimes s-z are the only defective sounds (especially 
11 older children), sometimes s-z and J-3. In young children most 
of the consonant sounds may be involved. Any history of run- 
ning ears, mastoid, or earaches in such cases should make the 
teacher doubly suspicious of the presence of hearing loss. 

2. Short auditory memory span. This condition does not pred- 

` Cate poor hearing in the usual sense of that term. It means that 
the child’s range of memory for the time order of sounds has 
not developed normally for his age. The symptoms are numerous 
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sound substitutions, chance substitutions in single words (such as 
sp@mor for sophomore, mıməməm for minimum, etc), and/or fre- 
quent reversals (such as brksrt for biscuit, emmal for animal, etc.). 
Bear in mind that these symptoms are significant only if they 
are severe, persistent, or inappropriate for the age of the patient. 

3. Structural defects. Structural anomalies in the mouth do not 
always produce articulatory defects, but they frequently do. A 
few of the common types will be suggestive. 

Loss of the front teeth may produce substitution or distortion 
of s-z sounds. The sounds may become normal again after the 
second teeth have erupted, or the defect may persist because of . 
habit. While it is perfectly possible to make normal s-z sounds 
even when the front teeth are missing, we ordinarily do not give 
remedial treatment until those teeth have appeared (if, indeed, 
it is then necessary), unless the sounds were defective from another 
cause before the child lost the baby teeth. 

Tongue-tie may, but rarely does, cause defects of the so-called 
tongue-tip sounds. Look at your own mouth іп a mirror and lift 
the tip of the tongue. Notice the cord that extends from the floor 
of the mouth cavity up to a point usually in the middle of the 
underside of the tongue. This is called the frenum. If, instead 
of being attached to the middle of the tongue, it is attached neat 
or at the tip, we speak of a partial or complete tongue-tie. Such 
a condition in varying degrees is common, but as a cause of de- 
fective speech itis rare. As a general rule, when parents ask if 
a child’s defective articulation is caused by tongue-tie, one is safe 
in answering по. 

The following types of malocclusions can cause errors in thë 
5-2 sounds: a recessive mandible (commonly called a receding chin 
sane menns lover ov), торм. (protruding) ane 

: n in which the upper and lower teeth 
meet at the sides but cannot meet in the front when the jaws arè 
нр аа. teeth. From your knowledge of how thé 

{ €, see if you сап figure out why these maloc- 
clusions may cause various degrees and types of lisping. 

Braces on the teeth can produce deviations in articulation, an4 
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such defects may persist because of habit even after the removal 
of the braces. 

Apparent deviations in the size and shape of the tongue are 
rarely causes of articulatory defects (barring paralysis, of course). 
‚ 4: Neurological injuries. Loss of or reduced sensation involv- 
ing the face or tongue, paralysis of the muscles of chewing, suck- 
Ing, and swallowing, or general lack of co-ordination, interfere 
With the delicate movements necessary for normal articulation 
and, usually, result in extensive articulatory errors. Other con- 
firmatory symptoms can be found in the appearance of the pa- 
tient, his motor performance, emotional behavior, or in his history 
of disease or accident. 

One frequently finds families in which defective articulation 
Appears rather constantly in each child. While we cannot yet 
assign a specific cause, we are forced to predicate some sort of 
hereditary or constitutional neurological weakness. 

5. Physical illness or frailty. This condition cannot directly 
Cause faulty articulation. Yet if it is present during the first three 
years of life when a child would normally be stimulated to learn 
Speech, the resultant lack of energy and vigor can delay normal 
acquisition of all motor skills. 

6. Environmental factors. ‘Baby talk’ on the part of parents 
has long been considered a cause for articulatory defects. Cer- 
tainly, if the child hears his own earlier pronunciations repeated 
Constantly by others, he is deprived of the good speech models 
Which are necessary to progressive speech development. Un- 
Oubtedly, this has been overemphasized as a cause, particularly 
Since parents quite generally realize the inadvisability of such 
talk Оп their part. The attitude of many parents that sound sub- 
Stitutions are cute and their conscious or unconscious desire to 
Рег Petuate those childish attributes have resulted in many cases 
°F infantile perseveration. y н 

Imitation of defects in parents or brothers and sisters is re- 
SPonsible for many speech defects. For example, when the 
Mother of a lisper came to school and introduced herself as 
101010110, instead of Mrs. Smith, it was easy for the teacher to 
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determine the cause of the child’s difficulty! Similarly, two chil- 
dren were taken to a clinic, both with very extensive ни 
deficiencies. The boy was found to have a hearing loss; the girl, 
a year younger and with normal hearing, merely suffered from 
imitation of her brother’s speech. 

Imitation is, likewise, the causative factor in producing local or 
foreign dialect. This will be treated in detail in a later problemi 
7. Chance conditioning. This term may well be а ‘ catch-al 
for cases whose cause we do not know or do not take the trouble 
to find. However, there are, at the present time at least, many 50- 
called minor articulatory defects which can be explained only by 
the term chance conditioning. Why, for instance, should a child 
whose speech is otherwise normal and whose anatomical, psy 
chological, and neurological mechanism is apparently sound, have 
a lateral lisp on f and 3? How did it happen that for those two 
sounds he got the habit of humping the tongue up in the middle 
so that the air is forced out the sides, instead of raising the tongue 
high on the sides but lower in the middle? Or why, except 
through the chance formation of habit, does another child let 
the tongue deviate to one side when forming s-z sounds, with the 
result that these sounds are distorted? It seems necessary to рг ed- 


icate the factor of chance conditioning as one of the causes 0 
articulatory defects. 


B. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


A number of practical problems relate to corrective procedure’ 
in general. They are important to consider, because the solutio” 
will condition the teacher’s successful use of specific procedures: 

т. Case load. The classroom teacher should not make the mis- 
take of trying to help too many children at once. If the only 
available time for instruction is before or after school or at od 
moments in the regular schedule, it is wisest to start on only one 
ОГ two cases. In the course of a school year, the teacher will have 
more to show for her efforts if she takes only a few cases at a tim® 
Then, when those children need only correction or drill in the 
regular class periods, she can take on one or two more for spec’? 
instruction, and so on. Of course, if group instruction is €™ 


hese Pictures illustrate methods of clinical instruction. In the upper pees 
. € teacher jg giving individual help to a pupil; in the lower picture she is 


исп ачри 5 i iss Harriet Dunn, Pittsburgh Public 
8 а group. The teacher is Miss Harrie irg 
aoe Speech Clinic, (Courtesy of Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Wilbur Coff- 


man, Photographer) 
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ployed, more cases can be helped at one time. However, because 
even children with similar defects often require the application of 
different methods, and because the classroom teacher is necessarily 
inexperienced in the use of clinical techniques, it will probably be 
More satisfactory for her to work with individuals rather than 
With groups for the actual teaching of the sounds. 

2. Length and frequency of training periods. Regularity is 
essential: three times a week per child is good, but every day is 
better. Progress will be faster if the teacher spends ten minutes 
a day every day for a week than if she were to spend ten minutes 
twice a week for а month. The length of time for each instruc- 
tional period depends upon the time at the teacher’s disposal and 
Upon the child himself: his age, interest, attention span, and fatigue. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes is usually the maximum for young chil- 
dren, and even for that length of time variety of activity is needed. 

3. Order of teaching sounds. The re-education of muscular 
Movements involved in speech is not easy for the child. The 
teacher should avoid, therefore, anything that will confuse or dis- 
Courage him, Even if the child has difficulty with several sounds, 
she should help him with but one at a time. The question then 
arises of the order in which the speech sounds should be taught. 

Several factors condition such choice. If speech is seriously de- 
layed, or if most of the consonants are absent or defective, it is 

requently advisable to teach them according to normal develop- 
Mental order; i.e., p, b, m first, then t, d, n, etc. If one sound 
арреп to be easier than another for the child to learn, it is often 
Preferable to begin on that one, in order to give him confidence 
and €ncouragement (and also to give confidence to the inexperi- 
enced teacher). Or it is best sometimes to teach first the sound 
Which will make for the greatest improvement in the child’s speech 
AS, for example, is a more frequent and more conspicuous sound 
In Speech than у or 1). 

4. Steps in teaching a speech sound. Whether or not one tells 
the child beforehand what sound he is going to be taught depends 
Upon Psychological factors. If he is very young, timid, or nery- 

Us, it is often preferable to cast the instruction in the form of 
Play at first, In other cases, one may state simply and casually 
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at the outset what the problem is. The psychological effect of 
habit frequently makes it advisable, even in the case of older chil- 
dren, to withhold information about specific aims. For example, 
persons with lateral lisps can often make a normal s until they are 
told that they are working on that sound; then, they immediately 
revert back to the lateral in spite of their desire not to do so. 
After the presence of the normal sound has been strengthened by 
repetition, however, they will be able to proceed more success- 
fully. 

Psychological factors also determine whether the teacher will 
seek to make the patient aware of his errors before corrective 
treatment starts or at a somewhat later date. If the child is dis- 
interested or fails otherwise to realize the importance of the re- 
medial work, it is frequently desirable to point out his errors to 
him. On the other hand, the strategic value is sometimes increased 
when effort to make him conscious of his errors comes only after 
he has learned how to produce the correct sounds. Then, you 
can say something like this: ‘ You see now that you can speak nor- 
mally. Now I’m going to make you as conscious of your defect 
as possible, so that you'll get busy and eliminate it? The remedial 
drill itself develops this awareness in part. It can be developed 
further by identification of the sound as made by others (e.g., the 
teacher reads and the child holds up his hand every time he hears 
ап s sound), discrimination between correct and incorrect sound 
as made by others (e.g., the teacher reads and the child holds up 
his hand every time the teacher makes the sound incorrectly), 
and comparison between the child’s speech and the teacher’s (е.0:, 
by hearing and also, where possible, by sight, such as observing 
that the child’s tongue protrudes for an s whereas the teacher’s 
tongue does not). 

In addition to these possible preliminary steps, the first actual 
procedure, ordinarily, is to teach the sound in isolation. We 
know, of course, that speech is far from being the sum total of 
isolated sounds. We know, further, that any sound is modified by 
others that precede and follow it, so that there is really no one 
< position ’ of the articulatory organs for a given sound. Never- 
theless, a speech sound is enough of an entity that if it is defective 
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the error will usually be recognizable in all combinations (e.g., 
а lisp is recognizable in the words see, case, slim, ask, biscuit, etc.). 
So When we seem to teach a ‘ position’ for making the sound in 
isolation, we are really showing the child ‘type and direction of 
movement ’ for that sound, even though it will be slightly modified 
In connected speech. Because the child must learn to recognize 
the difference between correct and incorrect production of the 
Sound, and because he will make that distinction first through his 
Sense of kinesthesia and only later through his sense of hearing, 
drill on the isolated sound is the most effective first step in treat- 
ment. 

In teaching the s sound, for example, the teacher makes one 
Prolonged sound; she asks the child to repeat it; then, she gives 
necessary directions for his improved production of the sound. 

he says it again and asks him to repeat it. This process continues 
until he makes the sound correctly, time after time. When he 
Teaches a point at which he can produce the isolated sound both 
Correctly and easily, he is ready for step two. 
fringe term “їп isolation’ applies strictly to vowels, nasals, and 
Ticatives, It applies to plosives only in the sense that the plosive 
Clement of a combination is emphasized. It is impossible, of course, 
to make a plosive without some semblance of a vowel sound, either 
Whispered or voiced, but one can use the neutral unaccented 
Vowel (whispered with p, t, k and voiced with b, d, g). Usually, 
the Vowel 3 is taught first in isolation for the glide т, although 
the author has occasionally had cases who could get the sound 
Vetter if put originally in the glide form; i.e., with various vowels 
stead of in isolation. The 1 is more easily taught in combination 
With the vowel a than in isolation. Р he drill 
© һе tendency of the inexperienced teacher is to hurry the dri 
П the isolated sound. Until the child can execute with compara- 
Ve ease the correct type and direction of movement in isolation, 
е Will have difficulty with more complicated combinations. 
Ue it sometimes happens, as mentioned above, that a good r 
A ` Come out of drill on poor ones used in combination, the author 
м to see а good s соте from the use of poor ones os ae 
j е best advice that one can give to the new te 
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speech correction is this: be satisfied with nothing less than per- 
fection. Take your time, until you can get a perfect sound in 
isolation — not ninety-eight per cent right but one hundred per 
cent right. There is a way to get such results if you are patient 
and skillful enough. 

When the sound has been learned in isolation, the second step 
is to combine it with vowels. Usually, it is best to put it in the 
initial position, thus: key, car, come, can. (Sometimes, however, 
it is easier for the child to learn the final position. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of s-z. If so, it is all right to drill on final 
combinations first.) If, as so often happens, the child gets the 
initial sound right, but inserts the old pattern between it and the 
vowel (as 501), then the two sounds in the combination should 
be separated thus: s—ee, s—ay, s—aid, etc. The separation is 
easier, because it slows up the process of movement and thus gives 
a greater measure of conscious control, and also because it makes 
the words more like nonsense syllables, so that the old habits do 
not come forth involuntarily. When this process of separating 
the sounds is easily performed, the sounds may be put together. 
The third step is to drill on words containing the sound in the 
final position: the fourth step is to drill on the medial position; 
and, finally, to drill on consonant combinations which contain 
the sound in question (e.g., for т such combinations as fr, tr, бг, 
kr, gr). If the sound is a fricative or a plosive, then both members 
of the pair will need to be taught. Usually, though not necessarily, 
we teach the whispered sound first. The voiced equivalent will 
follow easily with drill. 

Care should be exercised in choosing words for drill. Avoid, at 
first, words containing both the correct sound and the sound that 
the child has been substituting for it. Thus, the word this is 
hard for а lisper to say. Не would probably say either zis or 610. 
Similarly, words like cat, coat, cute are hard for a child who has 
difficulty with the k sound, unless the final t is practically ignored. 
Similarly, words like slip and slow are hard for the lateral lisper, 
because the lateral 1 sound will exert an influence for a lateral s 
as well. Avoid also words containing more than one difficult 
sound, That means, for instance, for a lisper, only one рег word. 
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If the child has difficulty with r sounds as well, then words used 
for drill on s should not contain any r sounds. 


С. COMPENSATIONS 


Because it is possible to make compensations for certain struc- 
tural deficiencies, there are fewer cases of defective speech than 
Would occur otherwise. Further than this, there is more hope of 
Temoving much defective speech that does exist. The subject of 
Compensations in regard to speech rehabilitation is yet relatively 
unexplored. However, it is receiving more attention and in- 
vestigation. 

For the classroom teacher, an understanding of this subject is 
Essential. Let her remember always that her job is not to lament 
the existence of malformations or variations in structure which, 

cause of the limitations of surgery itself or of financial resources, | 
Cannot be remedied. Her job is to take the child as she finds him 
and remove his speech defects to the best of her ability in spite of 
Such anomalies, It is pertinent, therefore, to explore some of the 
Possibilities for making such compensations. ' 

Опе of the most interesting cases within the author’s experience 
Was a twelve-year-old boy who had to have the left half and tip 
of his tongue removed because of a tumor which appeared in 
infancy, When he was brought to the clinic, at the age of ten, 
the lip sounds р, b, f, v, m, and w were substituted for all other 
Consonant sounds.t There was no organic reason why he could 
peaks the back tongue sounds (k, g, 9), yet the fact ee 
one е did not make them, nor did he use the tongue ish na 

€getative purposes. Parents and teachers had consider 
Case hopeless, The question for the clinician, however, was one 


a finding adequate compensations. It is well known, for example, 


th ; Т 
ae many people use the blade of the tongue instead of the tip 


r Producing the so-called tongue-tip sounds. There гу по 
ason, therefore, why this boy could not learn to do А ap 
Us, he was taught to compensate for the absence of the Up 


ing Excision of the Tip 
f Children, Aug. 1940. 


te 


1 
of К: L. Backus, ‘Speech Rehabilitation Follow: 
Vol. е Tongue, ‘American Journal of Diseases 0 
° PP. 368-370. 
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of his tongue by using the blade of that organ. Even for the 9-5 
sounds ће was able to thrust the blade forward and make satis- 
factory contact with the juncture of the upper and lower teeth. 
The back-tongue sounds, of course, could be made in the usual 
way. 

The tongue can make compensations for malocclusions. It can 
be trained, for example, to move without touching a tooth which 
points inward and so interferes with normal s-z sounds. Like- 

_ wise, in the case of persons whose lower teeth (as in a recessive 
mandible) or upper teeth (as in a prognathic mandible) interfere 
with the normal motion of the tongue for the production of s-z 
sounds, the tongue can be trained to stay farther back for those 
sounds. In the case of persons with an open-bite, the tongue tip 
can be prevented from coming out between the teeth if it is 
trained to remain behind the lower teeth, while the blade rises 
to make the partial block for s-z sounds. 

The lower jaw can make compensation for a recessive mandible. 
A simple thrust outward until the two dental arches meet is 2 
very satisfactory way of relieving the proximity of lower teeth 
to the alveolar ridge for s-z sounds, and such a movement is scarcely 
visible to the eye. The jaw can also move slightly to one side or 
the other to compensate for the asymmetry which sometimes exists 
between the midline of the upper jaw and the midline of the lower 
jaw. 

Apparently, too, compensations can be made for failure of the 
soft palate to function normally. (We say ‘ apparently,’ because 
it may be that the soft palate has been assigned an erroneous func- 
tion; but, until more research has been done on this subject, we 
ran explain certain associated phenomena upon grounds of com- 
pensation.) For example, cases of nasality have been diagnosed as 
resulting from too short a soft palate, on the ground that too little 
of that palatal tissue could not effect a closure into the nasal cavity- 
Repaired cleft palates are often unusually short. It has been pos- 
sible, however, to teach these patients to direct the air stream more 
vigorously out through the mouth cavity when they speak, with 
the result that the acoustic awareness of nasality entirely disap- 
peared. The author has recently seen two cases of cleft palate, as 
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yet unrepaired, in which the children had learned to make normal 
plosive sounds. Somehow, they had achieved the ability to build 
up pressure even though there was а hole in the roof of each mouth 
and no functional soft palate at all. One of them had learned, 
furthermore, to direct the air through the mouth in such fashion 
as to produce a normal f sound. Clearly, he could make similar 
compensation to produce the other fricatives normally, too. 

Another interesting example of compensation is that of a man 
who had one vocal cord removed, yet is learning to phonate nor- 
mally, 

The hard-of-hearing must compensate for their acoustic lack 
by developing an accurate sense of kinesthesia. Such a compensa- 
tion is adequate to learn and maintain normal speech in many 
Cases, 

We might even call some of the therapeutic measures used for 
Stuttering children a type of compensation for functional de- 

ciencies. Since we do not know the cause of stuttering and 
Cannot, therefore, remove it, we have to treat the symptoms. 

hen we improve the stutterer’s speech by teaching him to relax 
and to control the level of emotional excitement, we аге, In fact, 
teaching him to compensate for his abnormal or unstable neuro- 
logical mechanism. > 
2 Let the teacher consider carefully and thoughtfully this ques- 
tion of compensations before she gives the verdict ‘ incurable. 
D. METHODS OF TEACHING THE SPEECH SOUNDS 

In the correction of articulatory defects, knowledge of how 
the sounds are produced is basic. If the teacher has this knowl- 
edge and has also imagination and ingenuity, she would be able, 
time and through experience, to find out how to translate 
that knowledge into. practical procedures by which the child oe 
Produce normal sounds. The presentation of methods at this 
time, however, will spare her and her school district much wasted 
a and effort, These methods have been tried and have been 
wı CCessful in the hands of many clinicians and Te ка 
ЕУ by no means exhaust ће possible ways of T 19 ae 4 

they do give one the weapons for attacking the problem, 
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will, in turn, suggest other methods which will meet individual 
needs. 

1. Nasals. The та and п are rarely defective, except in cases 
of nasal obstruction. In that event the only remedy for the re- 
sulting b and 4 substitutions is the removal of the obstruction. If 
the m were defective for any other reason, however, it could be 
taught easily by having the child close his lips and hum, then 
finish the hum by opening the lips to form a vowel. The n can 
be taught by having him first become familiar with the production 
of a nasal sound through practice on m, then by showing him that 
another nasal sound can be made by humming while the tip of 
the tongue is up behind the upper teeth at the teeth-gum ridge. 

The y sound may be defective in four ways: 

(a). The g may be substituted for it, as in cases of nasal ob- 
struction mentioned above. The only remedy in such cases is 
removal of the obstruction. 

(b). The n is often substituted for y in slovenly speech. Inas- 
much as the persons who make such an error are able to make the 
y sound and use it in other combinations (such as finger, ink, егс.), 
they need not Бе taught the sound. The problem is to point out 
the substitution and motivate them to desire to change the habit. 

(c). The two sounds i and n are substituted by some persons 
for т and т) їп words ending in ‘ing.’ The error should be pointed 
out and drill on such words provided. Emphasis should be upon 
the need for action by the back of the tongue rather than the tip- 

(d). The ‘ng click’ is a common characteristic of foreign аС- 
cent. It is the addition of a g sound, or sometimes a k, to the 
y (as in seeing, doing, etc.). It is especially prominent when 
the word ending in y is followed by a vowel (as in the phrase 
gowijgawt). If the teacher understands the mechanism whereby 
the g may appear following the sound, she will have no trouble 
in helping the child to eliminate the difficulty. 

As you know, for the production of the y sound, the back of 
the tongue blocks the pharyngeal entrance to the mouth cavity 
and the air stream goes through the nose. If the tongue is released 
too forcibly, so that a puff of air escapes through the mouth, the 
result is a k or g, depending on whether phonation is still taking 
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place. Therefore, the obvious remedy for the ‘zg click’ is to 
have the child first practice saying the д sound, being sure to leave 
the tongue in position, after he has made the sound, until the 
teacher directs him to remove it. It is impossible for a g sound 
to appear under this condition. As the child learns to feel and 
to hear the difference, he can practice words ending in the sound 
and hold the tongue in position only long enough to make sure 
that a puff of air will not escape through the mouth. He should 
then practice combinations of words in which the second word 
begins with a vowel (going in, coming out, seeing it, etc.). The 
Process involved might be compared to learning to use the clutch 
of a car when shifting gears. The inexperienced driver releases 
the clutch too swiftly and suddenly, with the result that the car 
darts ahead in jerks; he gradually learns to release the clutch 
smoothly, and the car in turn moves ahead smoothly. It is a matter 
of synchronization between the action of the clutch and the feed- 
Ing of gas. In producing the y sound correctly, it is a matter of 
synchronization between the motion of the tongue and the escape 
of the air. 

2. Plosives. 

(a). The most common difficulty in making the plosives is the 
t-d substitution for k-g sounds. Since the child is raising the tip 
of the tongue instead of the back of the tongue, the problem is 
twofold: first, to obtain action of the back of the tongue and, 
Second, at the same time, to inhibit action of the tip of the tongue. 
Often this can be achieved by merely having the child imitate the 
teacher; i.e., she makes the k sound several times and then asks 
him to repeat it. If so simple a method doesn’t work, the general 
idea of back placement may be caught by having him produce a 
slight cough several times. The teacher may ask the child to 
Place the tongue tip firmly down behind the lower teeth and to 
hold it there while he tries to imitate her in making the sound. 
the tongue tip persists in flying up, it may even be held down 
ул а tongue depressor, until the child is able to inhibit such 
action voluntarily. When k is mastered, g will come easily with 
а не additional drill. Usually, this pair of sounds is not difficult 

each. However, when all else fails, the teacher can start with 
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an y sound and teach the ‘7g click? Where the g appears іп this 
manner, it can then be separated from the nasal sound and its 
identity be strengthened. The К can be got by whispering the g. 

(b). All the plosives are usually defective in cleft-palate cases. 
A glottal-plosive sound is substituted for p, t, k sounds. The nasal 
m, n, 3 sounds are substituted for the voiced k, d, g sounds. The 
problem is then one of teaching the child to say b instead of m, 
d instead of n, g instead of д. As you recall how these sounds are 
made, you find that the type of block is the same for each nasal 
and plosive sound. The difference is that in the former the air 
passes through the nose; in the latter, air pressure is built up 
and then forcibly released through the mouth. Clearly, the task 
is to teach the child how to direct the air stream out through the 
mouth cavity and to build up pressure. Special exercises for di- 
rection of the air stream will be discussed in a later problem. The 
best exercises for building up pressure are the actual drills on the 
sounds themselves. Because b is more readily visible than @ ог 
g, it is usually preferable to start with that sound. However, if 
in a particular case either of the other sounds seems to be easier, 
or if any whispered sound seems easier than the voiced one, then, 
of course, instruction should begin on that one. At first, when the 
teacher says b, the child will respond with m. The suggestion 
that he ‘ do it harder’ sometimes brings a more successful attempt, 
or the direction that he ‘ puff out his cheeks’ may help. The im- 
portant thing is that he grasp the concept of building up pressure. 
Far-training exercises іп the form of distinguishing between the 
sound of the plosives and nasals that the teacher makes will be 
helpful, too. The process is one of trial and error, and the teacher 
should not be discouraged if she cannot get a good plosive during 
the first few lessons. у 

(с). Another defect of the plosives is lack of aspiration. It oc- 
curs often in foreign accent and also in severe articulatory dis- 
orders. In such cases, the whispered plosives in the initial position 
sound much like their voiced equivalents. The word pan sounds 
like ban, coat like goat, etc. But the child is not really substituting 
a voiced for a whispered sound; he is merely failing to aspirate 
the whispered sound. Lack of aspiration means lack of the cus- 
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tomary blast of air accompanying the sound, usually called Р. For 
instance, in the word pie the normal production of sounds might 
be represented thus: p'aj. If the Р is absent, the acoustic pattern 
is markedly altered. The deficiency can be corrected readily by 
asking the child to ‘say it harder, or more explosively ’ and then 
by having him practice the correct form. 

(d). Dentalization is a defect involving t and d. It is one of 
the characteristics of foreign accent. Instead of moving the 
tongue tip to and from the teeth-gum ridge for those sounds, the 
child moves it to and from the teeth. The acoustic result is 
a muted sound, in comparison with the normal. The result can 
be corrected by having the child redirect the tongue to the 
proper place, telling him to ‘pull the tongue up and back’ for 
those sounds. Because the acoustic differences between normal 
and dentalized t and d are not striking, even though great enough 
to produce a noticeable deviation in connected speech, ear-train- 
ing exercises will be a necessity. 

‚ (е). Finally, we should mention the use of the glottal plosive 
Іп place of oral plosives. The block for the glottal plosive is 
made in the larynx instead of in the mouth. Its presence in cleft- 
palate speech, in place of whispered oral plosives, has been men- 
tioned. It can be eliminated at the same time that the child 
learns the proper production of the voiced plosives. The glottal 
plosive also appears in dialectal speech, in place of t and k in 
Some words? (ba?L for batL, tn for tfrkn, etc.). Inasmuch, 
as it is not used invariably in place of those two plosives, there will 
€ no problem of teaching the correct sound. It will rather be 
matter of pointing out the error, giving some ear training, and 
then providing drill. s 

3. Fricatives. The fricatives are the most frequently defective 
Of the speech sounds. 

(a). The f and v аге least apt, of all the fricatives, to be faulty. 

Owever, they are easy to teach, in any event. Sometimes P and 
bor oland sre enbstrruted. ‘Tell the:childito pul his lower ip 
Under the upper teeth and blow gently. If he bites hard enough 
to form a complete block, he will produce a type of plosive rather 


2 The phonetic symbol for the glottal plosive is ?. 
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than a fricative. The teacher will demonstrate the procedure, of 
course, and ask him to imitate. 

(b). The @ and ð are frequently not made by young children. 
The f-v sounds are made instead. Have the child actually pro- 
trude the tongue between the teeth in practicing the 8-8 sounds. 
The lower lip cannot then make sufficient contact for the substi- 
tution of f-v. The @ and ð are almost always absent in foreign 
accent. The t-d are used instead. Tell the child to protrude his 
tongue slightly between the teeth and blow the air out lightly. 
Не may protrude the tongue as directed and still produce a t or d 
sound. In that case, tell him not to bite or press so hard. The 
essential need is to obtain a partial, instead of a complete, block. 
Later, when he can make these sounds with the tongue protruded, 
suggest to him that they can be made just as well, and less con- 
spicuously, if the tongue remains out of sight, but lightly touches 
the juncture of the upper and lower teeth. Some foreign ac- 
cent is characterized by the substitution of s-z for 0-8. In that 
event, the forward motion or protrusion of the tongue should 
be stressed. 

(c). The s and z defects account for by far the largest number 
of articulatory problems. The possibilities for error are many, but 
we shall consider some of the most common types. 

(1). The substitution of t-d for s-z is common among children. 
If the child can make the s in isolation, the only problem is to teach 
him to combine it with vowels without interspersing a t sound 
(sti for si, as in the word see). If he cannot make an з at all, he 
must first be taught to make an s in isolation. The ‘ts method’ 
of teaching the sound is generally effective. Have the child 
make several t sounds; then tell him to prolong the t (teacher 
demonstrates ts-s-s). We know, of course, that a plosive can- 
not really be prolonged, but such a direction suggests the idea 
of keeping the tongue up close to the alveolar ridge after it has 
been released for the plosive, so that an s follows the t. Words 
ending in ts (bits, mats, nets, etc.) are useful for drill. Later, he 
can merely ‘think’ the t and then make an s. 

(2). A lateral lisp is about the ugliest to hear of any articula- 
tory defects. It is so called because the air stream escapes from 
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the sides of the mouth instead of from the center. This occurs 
because the tongue, instead of being high on the sides with a 
groove down the middle, is humped high in the middle, touching 
the teeth, gums, or hard palate. The problem, therefore, is to 
reverse the general position of the tongue. This can be readily 
accomplished by the ‘whisper be method,’ so called because the 
first direction given is to ‘ whisper the word he.’ No mention of 
the sound s is made at this stage. The teacher merely whispers 
“he’ and has the child repeat it after her. The procedure should 
be repeated many times, until the child develops a sense of kines- 
thesia for that general position of the tongue; i.e., high on the 
Sides, but with a groove down the center. The next step is to 
get a sound which approaches more nearly the sound of s. This 
can be done by telling the child to close the jaws and blow 
harder, as he still tries to say ‘he.’ The result is an s or a sound 
close to it, The teacher should not identify the new sound as 
an s until the child is able to produce it easily. If the teacher does, 
the child is likely to revert back to the lateral sound. Even after 

€ is able to make the s voluntarily, it is desirable to start each 
training period with drill on whispering ‘he’ and to go back to 
that drill whenever the lateral is made by mistake. It is essential 
not to hurry through the first step of this technique. As the 
teacher becomes more experienced, of course, she will find that 
she is able to get the desired results more rapidly. 

(3). The lingual protrusion lisp is so called because 6-6 are 
Substituted for s-z; i.e., the tongue either protrudes or comes 1n 
Contact with the teeth. Often a sound somewhere between s and 

> and z and 8, is made. The teacher should first tell the child to 
Pull his tongue away from the teeth. Such a suggestion is some- 
times sufficient to obtain a normal s. If not, another suggestion is 
ie him to close the teeth, so the tongue cannot protrude. ney 
ti У work, but if it does not, the teacher can tell him to p 
eat рле dowa fen behind oe ы ah t 
blag Coming up and out. The s wou $ mated 
€ of the tongue. If it seems preferable to teach an s | BY 
Se tip rather than the tongue eye Lanes: У aa 
ts method’ can be used. When all © » 4 
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always rely on the ‘ whisper he method,’ which is just as applicable 
for this type of lisp as for the lateral. 
(4). A lisp in which the tongue curls or twists, or moves off the 
midline position to either side, can be treated best by the ‘ whisper 
` Бе? or the ‘tongue-blade’ method. Frequently, the s in this type 
of lisp sounds normal when produced in isolation, but definitely 
abnormal in connected speech. The teacher will find that she must 
look as well as listen and must remember that so long as the tongue 
moves offside, the s will never be normal. 
(5). Malocclusion lisps have been mentioned previously. The 
same methods of teaching s-z may be used for them. For the 
_ open-bite it is usually preferable to teach the ‘tongue-blade 
method.’ When the tip is down behind the teeth, it cannot pro- 
trude. For the recessive mandible, it is expedient to have the child 
thrust the lower jaw forward for drill on s sounds. Such a motion 
is not usually conspicuous, but need not be continued after he 
has learned to distinguish between the normal and the defective 
sounds. For crooked teeth, the tongue will need to be kept farther 
back to miss the offending member. 

(6). The whistling s can be eliminated by having the child move 
his tongue tip closer to the teeth, instead of having it so high with 
the tip curled back. One method of arriving at this, if he cannot 
achieve it readily, is to start with the @ sound and, while still mak- 
ing the sound, move the tongue slowly back. A normal s wil! 
result, before the movement has reached the point for a whistling s. 

(7). Substitution of f-3, or tf-d3, for s-z occurs in severe articu- 
latory disorders. The f will disappear in favor of s, if the tongue 
is brought closer to the teeth. The ‘0-s method’ just described 
in (6) above is applicable as a procedure. In the case of the tf or 
ts substitution, one tells the child ‘not to do it so hard. Such | 
a suggestion tends to remove the plosive t. | 

(8). Nasal emission is another defect of ѕ-2. It is almost always 
present in cleft-palate cases, and sometimes in young children with 
no organic defect. In the latter cases, the normal sound can usu- 
ally be obtained by imitation and by comparison to other fricatives 
which are made normally. In cleft-palate cases, it is a matter of 
directing the air stream through the mouth instead of through the 
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Nose. If the f-v and 0-8 are taught first, the s-z can be compared 
їп quality to those sounds. Tongue motion will be facilitated by 
the ‘ts method,’ 

(d). The [апаз may be defective in two ways, chiefly. 

The young child often substitutes s-z for these sounds, Usu- 
ally, the direction to pull the tongue back will prove sufficient to 
obtain J-3 sounds. 

The J-3 sounds may be lateral, like s-z. Both pairs may be 
lateral in an individual, or either pair may be lateral without the 
other. Of course, when J-3 are lateral, tf and d3 will be, too. The 
$ whisper Ре method’ is the usual treatment. The author remem- 

ers two cases, however, which did not readily respond, so it was 
necessary to think of some other way. For one, she used the 
8-5-[ method ’; i.e., starting with a 0, then drawing the tongue 
ack for S, then still farther back for f. The other method was 
born of desperation. Since an f sound creeps in in phrases like 
don’t you, ‘can’t you,’ etc., it seemed reasonable to assume that 
the f sound might be taught in that way. Inasmuch as the child 
Spoke in a rather careless fashion anyway, it was not surprising 
to find that he normally pronounced these phrases in such a man- 
пег (downtys ju, keentfju, etc.). There was already, then, a normal 

In his speech. The only thing needed was to separate the sound 
"om the rest and to strengthen it. 

Oung children sometimes omit the t and d from tf and d3. 
uf they drill on t—f, t—f, t_f slowly, and then gradually put the 
© sounds closer together, there should be no further difficulty. 

4. Glides. 

(а). The w and j sounds rarely cause trouble. If they should, 
о Course, they can easily be taught by starting with the vowel 
“Or u, as the case may be, and slowly making two vowel sounds 
(е, won: u—an, etc.) until the two can be pe with suf- 

Clent rapidity to produce a normal glide sound. ; 
for 2° The is den defective. The w is genere аи 
ae 1. The problem is twofold: first, to induce the ene 

vement of the tongue and, second, to inhibit the movement о 
ee The latter may be accomplished by pointe oW ү 

“Sior keeping the lips from rounding, and also by directing 
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child to smile as he practices the sound, for then the lip muscles 
are engaged in a movement opposite to rounding. The use of a 
mirror is very helpful in the process of inhibiting lip motion. At 
the same time, too, the teacher must be concerned with the move- 
ment of the child’s tongue. Almost always in such errors of the 
т sound, the tongue lies absolutely flat in the mouth. Ап r can 
be made by a number of different motions of the tongue, but the 
type of motion which produces a good r sound most quickly and 
most effectively in clinical cases is one in which the tongue is 
lifted high in the mouth and also wide from side to side. Thus, 
the teacher can say to the child: ‘Put your tongue way up and 
make it fat from this side to this side (demonstrating). Now say 
rafter me.’ This advice is frequently sufficient for the production 
of anormal sound. If it is not, she may tell him to pull the tongue 
farther back or farther forward, as the case may be. It is not the 
position that matters, but rather the fact that the change of posi- 
tion makes the tongue assume a broader shape. Once in a while 
even then a good sound is not forthcoming. Hence, after a fair 
trial, it is wise to try combining the r, even though faulty, with 
vowels. The teacher will say the combination slowly ( r-od, r-ed, 
r-ain, etc.) and have the child try to repeat it correctly. A normal 
sound can and will come through further practice. 

The fact that the child learns to make the r sound with the 
tongue raised need cause no alarm. Inasmuch as the r is a glide, 
it will come to be modified, even more than other types of sounds, 
by the sounds preceding and following. The important thing iS 
for the child to learn to make the r with the tongue instead of 
with the lips, to get the sense of kinesthesia and later of hearing 
as he himself produces it. 

(c). Finally, we must consider defects of the 1 sound. The most 
common defect is the substitution of w. Less frequently r or jis 
substituted. None of these substitutions offer much of a problem. 
The teacher should tell the child to put his tongue way up till i 
touches the roof of the mouth and then to press hard. They 
should practice the ‘/a’ combination, but emphasize the first sound 
of the pair so that it becomes more like La. The child will not 
make a good 1 with the tongue merely touching lightly; he must 
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Press hard. After he has learned to make the sound normally, 
other vowel combinations may be used. 

A more difficult 1 substitution involves the use of the back of 
the tongue instead of the tip. It sounds something like g, but is 
less a plosive than a glide. A child with this type of substitution 
may learn to use the tip of the tongue normally, but continue to 
raise the back of the tongue. Unless this latter movement is in- 
hibited, however, the acoustic quality of the 1 will still remain 
much as it was before. Great care must be taken, therefore, to 
Practice raising the tip, ever so gently at first, without raising the 
back portion. It helps if the child does not know that he is 
trying to make the 1 sound. Sometimes the ‘d method’ is suc- 
cessful; i.e., he makes a d sound, but instead of removing the 
tongue, he lets air explode over the sides of the tongue (dL). The 
teacher should not be discouraged because of slow progress at 

rst. The back tongue movement must be inhibited. 

A fault common to young children and to older persons in some 
Tegions is the substitution of a receding glide ending in w in place 
of medial or final 1 (bew for bel, kawedg for kaleds, etc.). The 

nal 1 сап be taught by first practicing words and adding the 
Vowel a (instead of trying to say bel, say belo). Later, the vowel 
® can be dropped while still keeping the 1. The medial 1 sounds 
Can be best practiced at first by breaking up the word, so that 
the 1 becomes initial for the following syllable (ka—ledg, etc.). 


E. MOTIVATION 


Motivation is a problem that concerns all teachers and relates 
to all fields of learning. Because most children learn so quickly 
and so easily when the degree of motivation is high, we must be 
Concerned with this subject in speech rehabilitation. 

Ordinarily, the personality, enthusiasm, and encouragement of 
the teacher are enough to “win co-operation during the period 
When children are actually learning to make the sounds. In young 
children, Speech habits are not too strongly fixed, so not much 
drill iş required. For these cases, to learn а sound is to use it, 
at least with a very little reminding оп the part of the teacher. 

€n, too, if the standard of speech in the community and espe- 
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cially in the home is high, that in itself is a potent motivating in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, drill is essential in many cases in order to 
effect a carry-over of the newly learned sounds into actual speak- 
ing situations. Such drill might better be interesting than dull. 
Certain specific suggestions will be made now, but no attempt 
made to treat the subject in detail. Indeed, most of the motivating 
devices used in the author’s clinic are the result of generous sug- 
gestions made by elementary-school teachers. Furthermore, many 
excellent books in the field of elementary-school education have 
much to offer on the subject of motivation in learning to read. 
These ideas can be easily adapted for purposes of clinical speech. 
The following suggestions should stimulate the teacher to thought 
and appropriate action. 

A chart to show progress in definite and attainable steps is 
always helpful. It gives the child a method of competing with 
himself and a specific goal toward which to work. If he has 
several sounds to learn, each step might consist of a new sound; 
if he has only one sound to learn, or if smaller steps are needed 
to hold his interest, then the steps might consist, for example, of 
initial 7, medial 7, final r, pr and br blends, etc.; later, each step 
might represent ten 7 words that he could say, а poem he had 
learned to speak normally, or a page he had learned to read nor- 
mally. The chart may be the old-fashioned ‘ gold star’ variety, 
which is, nevertheless, effective, or it may be a streamlined crea- 
tion. Such a modern version can be entitled: ‘How High Can 
You Fly?’ and it can have airplanes instead of stars as markers. 
Other charts could be entitled: ‘ How Far Can You Swim? ’ (with 
a swimmer as marker), ‘ How Big a Snowball Can You Roll?’ 
‘How Far Will You Drive on a Trip?’ The resourceful teacher 
can correlate the chart with the interests of her students. 

Drill may assume many interesting forms. Blocks can be made 
so that each of the six faces will contain a word designed for dr ill 
on a different sound. If there were twelve such blocks, twelve 
words each of six different sounds would be available for practice- 
Another set of blocks could have just letters on the faces, an 
the child could construct simple words containing the sound to 
be drilled. Another device is to have a sheet of paper put up on 
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a soft background, so that the child can throw darts at it, On 
the paper is a circle divided into segments, and in each segment 
15 a word, prepared for drill on a certain sound. He must say 
Correctly the word in whichever segment his dart lands. Another 
device is a replica of the pinwheels at fairs, by which blankets 
and other items are chanced off to the holder of the lucky number. 
Instead of numbers on the wheel, however, there are words in 
each segment. The child spins the wheel and then must say the 
Word at which the hand points. Several wheels can be made, one 
for each sound requiring drill. { 

Dramatic activity is one of the best ways of motivating children 
When they are well enough advanced that they can make the 
Sounds normally in propositional speech. Recitation is also valu- 
able but carries less motivating appeal than participation in plays. 
Just as soon as they are able, speech cases should be asked to par- 
Ucipate, even in a small way, in the special programs which the 
grade or school presents. The teacher who has an active program 
of applied speech and speech improvement will find that her prob- 
ems of motivation for children with defective speech are really 
very easy to solve. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


List the more important causes for articulatory defects. Il- 
lustrate each. Explain why each cause may interfere with nor- 
mal articulation. 
at case load should a classroom teacher assume? ~ 
3. at considerations will govern the order of teaching the 
Speech sounds? 4 
4 Under what conditions should the teacher refrain from telling 
а child what sound he is learning to make? sie. 
hy is it preferable to speak of ‘ types and directions Ss move- 
ee ` rather than * positions ’ when referring to the production 
Of speech sounds? ] 
ў У 15 it advisable to separate the sound being learned from 
the accompanying vowel (as s—ay) in early drill on simple 
combinations? 
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7. How should words for drill be selected? By way of illustra- 
tion, construct lists for T, S, k sounds, 
. What is meant by the term ° compensations’? Illustrate. 
9. Learn the common defects related to each sound; learn also the 
suggested methods of teaching each sound. 


со 


Suggested reference: 
E. М. Nemoy and S. F. Davis, Correction of Defective Consonant 
Sounds, Expression Co., Boston, 1937. 


Problem 7. How Should Vocal Defects Be Treated? 


Voice is an important attribute of speech: important as a 
psychological element in determining response and important, 
whether we like it or not, in passing judgment upon the speaker’s 
cultural background and social adjustment. Voice problems have 
been largely ignored in most schools, however. Practically the 
only voice training offered in school relates to singing, and that 
rarely has any carry-over value for speech. The voice problems 
of children in school range from simple variations from the nor- 
mal, not to be classed as defects, to serious disorders of phonation. 
While the teacher will not attempt to treat the latter except under 
the guidance of a speech pathologist, she must learn to recognize 
those cases which require such guidance, in contradistinction to 
those which she may safely treat unaided. 

Let us remember at the outset, as was pointed out in Problem 2, 
that the so-called voice characteristics are not separate entities, 
Even though it is convenient to analyze them separately. As we 
Speak of defects of pitch, of quality, of melody, of volume, we 
recognize, then, that these terms refer to the dominant variant in 
а particular voice. Thus, the dominant symptom of a vocal defect 
May be one of pitch level (as when a boy’s voice fails to change at 
евр), although such а condition predicates abnorme и О 
a Similarly, the dominant symptom of another vocal de z 

(Ог quality, although it may be improved by changing t @ 
а level. Bearing in mind this close relationship of voice сһаг- 
€tistics, let us proceed with a discussion of vocal problems. 


А. CAUSES 
meee causes of voice defects may be structural, physiological 
€Mical ог neurological), psychological, or imitative. 


1. Defect: ; ; tly one finds abnormally 
K é s of pitch. Not infrequently Р 
8h-pitched voices in boys past the age of puberty. This may 


x Caused, though it rarely is, by а congenital malformation of 
€ larynx (structural). It may be caused by a glandular dysfunc- 
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tion which results in a general failure of the secondary sexual 
characteristics to appear (chemical). Such a chemical causation 
might be suspected if, in addition to the vocal disorder, there was 
evidence of any of these symptoms: excessive fat, failure of hair 
to appear on the face, girlish contours. Because some boys mature 
rather later than others, however, one should not be overanxious 
if the change of voice is somewhat delayed. The author saw in 
clinic an eighteen-year-old boy who reported that his voice had 
begun to change only the year before. That case was diagnosed 
asa glandular variation, but not as a glandular disorder. Paralysis 
of the nerves serving the organs of phonation (neurological) can 
also produce disorders of pitch, especially sudden and meaning- 
less changes during speech attempts. The voice involvement in 
such cases includes quality and volume also. The presence of 
other symptoms of paralysis, or a positive case history, will pro- 
vide further evidence of the complexity of the case. 

By far the most common causes of abnormalities of pitch are 
the psychological and imitative. It is entirely normal for the pitch 
of the voice to rise under pressure of excitement. If the emotional 
state does not subside, however, if it and the voice defect (or the 
voice defect alone) pervade every situation, then the condition 
ceases to be normal. Thus, a child who presents not only a per- 
sistently high-pitched voice, but also other symptoms of emotional 
maladjustment, will need mental hygiene along with speech train- 
ing. It frequently happens, .too, that as a result of condition- 
ing the voice defect remains a symptom of an emotional experience 
which itself has disappeared. Too low a pitch is often the result 
of conscious or unconscious imitation of someone in the immediate 
environment. Children often try to imitate some crooner ОГ 
movie star, with the thought that they are appearing thereby more 
grown-up, more tough, or more attractive. These psychological 
and imitative defects can all be removed through speech training: 

2. Defects of quality. Denasalization means lack of nasal res- 
onance. The condition affects the nasal sounds m, n, 1), which 
in extreme cases become b, d, g. It is caused by a stoppage at the 
entrance of, or in, the nasal passage. A head cold temporarily 
produces such a condition. Other possible causes are enlarged 
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tonsils and/or adenoids, growths in the nose, deviated septum, 
extremely high palate, and chronic sinus infection. These cases 
should receive no speech training, unless directed by а specialist. 
Slight denasalization may be present in careless speech and could 
be removed, of course, through speech training. 

Positive nasality means excessive nasal resonance; i.e., nasality 
of the vowels in addition to the three nasal consonants. It is al- 
most always present in cleft-palate cases. It also results from 
paralysis of the soft palate (an occasional aftermath of diphtheria), 
or from a general paralysis, as seen, for instance, in patients who 
have had a stroke. It is a very common symptom of personality 
maladjustment, chiefly feelings of inferiority. Most commonly of 
all, it is the result of imitation. This is especially true in sections 
of the country where nasality is almost a prevailing feature of 
the dialect of the region. 

Breathiness or aspiration, as it is technically called, is descriptive 
Of those voices which have too much unvocalized air. A stage 
whisper is illustrative of the condition in an extreme form. It 
may occur from paralysis of the vocal cords, from misuse of the 
Voice, or it may be of psychological origin, denoting states of 

ear or excitement. 4 А 
А Metallic or cracking quality is closely associated with p 
nasality and results from tension of the muscles of the pharynx. 
Г Occasionally occurs as a result of damage to nerves or muscles 
rom an inexpertly performed tonsillectomy, but more often is 
causally related to emotional factors or to poor vocal habits. 
Uskiness or hoarseness, also called dysphonia, can be caused 
a abyss of the vocal cords, growths pete aryo S This 
уос | Psychological disorders, imitation, OF oe ac ү is ae 
vi Че ү реш has been observed to occur wide y ad z T 
z a's of foreign-language background, chiefly among h ДҮ 
Cek, and Slavic peoples. Absence of pathology in such cases, 


t г К 
nether with its prevalence, leads one to assign the cause to cul 
wa factors. That diagnosis should not be made in any Б 

Wever, until examination has ruled out the possibility o 


Pathology. 
3- Defects of volume. Such defects 


ositive 


may be of two kinds: too 
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much or too little. The factor of appropriateness is implied, so 
that what we really mean is an inappropriately loud or inappro- 
priately soft voice. These faults can be of physiological causation, 
such as physical weakness, paralysis, or hearing 1055. In these cases 
there would be other accompanying symptoms. The majority of 
cases, however, are of psychological or environmental origin. A 
child’s voice, for example, usually has too little volume because 
of excessive timidity. This may be a persistent factor in all situa- 
tions, or it may occur only in the classroom. Too loud а voice, 
not so frequent a problem for the classroom teacher, may arise 
from association with a hard-of-hearing member of the family, 
from overcompensation for inferiority, from nervous tension, 
or from low cultural standards in the environment. 

4. Defects of melody. Such defects may be pathological in 
origin. Bizarre or stereotyped inflections may be symptomatic of 
paralysis. Reduced inflection is a frequent accompaniment of 
stuttering. Monopitch is one of the characteristics of defective 
hearing, or poor pitch discrimination, or of marked psychological 
disturbances. In the majority of school children, the voices that 
show deviations in melody would be classified as psychological or 
environmental. The former include shyness, fear, or negativism; 
the latter, foreign or local dialect and low cultural background. 

The foregoing discussion should make evident to the classroom 
teacher a number of things. First, deviations from the normal do 
not just happen; they are caused. Second, such deviations are not 
always caused merely by poor vocal habits. Third, diagnosis will 
determine the type of therapy. Fourth, the complex cases can 
usually be detected by the presence of other accompanying 
symptoms. 


B. REMEDIAL PROCEDURES 


Granted that therapy is subject to diagnosis and that adapta- 
tions must be made to fit individual needs, the teacher should, 
nevertheless, be acquainted with the general types of remedial 
procedure. She will be enabled to treat the simple cases herself 
and to co-operate intelligently with a specialist in the treatment 
of the more serious cases. 


_ Se 
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1. Ear training. Exercises should precede, as well as accom- 
pany, remedial work, since it is desirable that the child should 
know what he is trying to do and have some yardstick for measur- 
ing his progress. If the aim is to change the pitch of his voice, he 
should learn to distinguish which tones are higher and lower, and 
then which samples of speech are higher and lower in key. If the 
aim is to produce better vocal quality, he should learn to distin- 
guish between vowels that are normal and those which are de- 
fective, and then between samples of speech that are pleasant and 
unpleasant in quality. Similar distinctions can be taught in respect 
to melody and volume. A recording machine is useful for ear 
training, but it is by no means necessary. If the teacher provides 
adequate exercises and discussion of vocal problems in the speech- 
Improvement program for all the children in her grade, she will 
‘eed little other ear training for clinical cases. 

2; Changing the pitch. We have said that pitch and quality are 
closely associated. Usually, the first thing to do is to find the 
Pitch at which vocal quality is best, even though that will not 
be the key which should Бе used permanently for speech. З It 
Can be found by having the child, repeating after the teacher, sing 
Some vowel sound, usually a, at various successive pitches up and 

Own the scale. Select for initial practice the tone on which he 
a the best quality. Practice should begin by singing the he 
Prolonging it, say, for five counts. Several vowels can be 
Combined, as a, o, u, only care must be taken to see that the tone 
Continuous and not interrupted at the change of vowel. Sim- 
та Y, counting оп one tone, up to five or six on one ме z 
i seful exercise, Emphasize always the need for good ae one 
With Then, if the pitch is to be lowered, work conte a К 
shift these exercises, one or two steps at a time, as pee ae: 
Son can be made to preserve the quality. 1 tension рр ‚Р: т 
С Should cease for a short period or drills for relaxation сү 
> Yawning relaxes the muscles of the шо Я s 
just p induce relaxation is to have the child inton: ер у 
a for a time. When he has arrived at a pitch level des 
oa З Peaking, and when he can sing the vowel exercises ыш 
Ptable vocal quality at that pitch, he should practice simp 
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tences or nursery rhymes intoned on the one pitch. Then, these 
can be sung with a pitch variation of one or two tones. Later, 
he can speak the sentences or rhymes. The melody and volume 
will be subnormal for a while, but this is to be expected. It can 
be remedied easily when proper control of pitch and quality has 
been developed. 

3. Overcoming nonpathological cases of huskiness, hoarseness, 
or breathiness. Virtually the same procedure is followed as that 
just described for altering the pitch. There will be some pitch 
at which the quality is better than usual. Practice should begin 
at that pitch, and the aim should be to produce a tone of normal 
quality. When this has been achieved, the next step is to obtain 
anormal quality at or near the pitch which is suitable for speaking. 
As the child practices the exercises, he will learn through ear 
training, through trial and error, and through his sense of kines- 
thesia which tones are acceptable. Certain added suggestions are 
helpful. The child will produce a tone of better quality if he 
allows only a small amount of air to escape from the lungs during 
vocalization. He should strive for voluntary control of muscular 
tension. He will probably find it easier at first to produce the 
vowels with a small amount of volume; a little later he may get 
a better tone by attempting to project his voice to carry to 2 
greater distance. Finally, he should be sure to prolong the vowels 
both in vowel exercises and in sentence drills. 

4. Removing positive nasality. In an earlier problem a con- 
venient test for nasality was mentioned: have the child hold the 
nostrils firmly shut as he speaks a sentence which contains по 
m, п, т) sounds. If nasality is present оп the vowels, it will be made 
more evident by this means. Such a test serves also as a helpful 
device for retraining. Negative practice, or voluntary production 
of nasality, is effective for purposes of comparison. First, have 
the child hold his nose, try to make a vowel normally (usually 
a first), then deliberately nasalize it, then attempt to make it 
again correctly. This contrast aids in training the ear and in de- 
veloping kinesthetic awareness. Proceed thus with all the other 
vowel sounds. The sounds i and æ will be found to offer the 
greatest difficulty. The next step is to combine the vowels with 
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| the nasals for practice, such as æn, an, own, etc. (Obviously, the 
blockage at the nostrils must be slightly released when uttering 
m, n, 9.) The vowels are more apt to be nasalized in combination 
With a nasal consonant because of the influence of the nasal mem- 
ber of the pair. It is usually necessary to instruct the child to 
prolong the vowel sound with no thought of adding a nasal con- 
| мон unless and until he gets a sign from the teacher, for the 
reason that the mere anticipation of the nasal is sufficient to nasal- 
Ize the vowel, too. Gradually, he will be able to combine the 
two at normal speed, without nasalizing the vowel. Drill on 
Wor ds will then follow. When sentences or poems are given for 
Practice, it is wise to pick out and practice, first, the words that 
Contain nasal sounds; then, to work on the whole selection. 
Many cases of nasality can be remedied merely by having the 
child note the difference between what is frequently called ‘ back- 
Ward? or ‘forward’ placement. When the jaws and mouth are 
habitually shut, the resulting tendency is nasality. If the child tries 
to pr oject the sound forward, the tone will be more nearly normal. 
e terms are not scientific, but they are more often helpful 
directing the child than scientific terms which relate to organs 
Over which he has but little conscious control. 
ie a 1 1 nereasing volume. The most common ee A oe 
of he of insufficiency, which is due either to lack о: pate E; 
wee pa urement of various speech situations or to stage frig Е 
eacher has a systematic program of speech education 1 


ich all children participate regular] d if the rules of the 
gularly, ап \ 
| с ае emphasized, the ee of solution should be evident. The 
-Sacher should bear in mind, of course, that increased loudness 
ee ; o a group of peo- 


e the only factor in making oneself audible t T 
р а large room. Other factors are also шир oe ing 
Cise z Gie, prolonging the vowels); frequent pauses; ne Pr 
to thi nunciation; and voice projection (hes шше aE a a 
to ths People at the back of the room, rather than talking 

Ose in front). 


Teasing melody. The probl 
D of people with foreign accent WI 
Problem. Otherwise, the situation 1s 


em of changing the melody 
1] be discussed in a sep- 


= largely one of motiva- 
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tion. Ear-training drill to identify and to produce at will the 
various types and degrees of steps and slides will also be valuable. 
After that, practice in creative dramatics, oral reading, and story- 
telling, with the goal of feeling the part and making the rendition 
interesting, will help to arouse enthusiasm in the speaker. These 
psychological factors form a potent stimulus for increasing melody 
in the voice. 
7. Mental hygiene. Mental hygiene for the cases whose voice 
roblems are of psychological origin is not to be ignored, but will 
not be discussed at present, since it has been treated already in 
Problem 5. It should be emphasized, however, that mental hy- 
giene alone will not usually remove voice defects, since the muscu- 
Jar movements which have produced the particular voice anomalies 
will persist because of habit. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Upon what basis would you classify a vocal problem as a voice 
defect? 

2. For what reason should the teacher be acquainted with the 
causes of vocal defects? 

3. Illustrate the fact that the voice characteristics are closely 
related. 

4. Give illustrations of the following types of causes of voice de- 
fects: structural, physiological (both chemical and neurologi- 
cal), psychological, and imitative. 

5. Upon what basis could a teacher judge whether a given case 
should be taken to a specialist? 

6. Name some of the causes for defects of pitch, quality, volume, 
melody. 

7. Why does diagnosis determine type of therapy? 

8. Devise some ear-training exercises. 

g. How will you lower the pitch of a voice? 

10. How will you treata husky voice? 
11. How will you correct positive nasality? 
12. How will you proceed to correct defects of volume and 


melody? 


Problem 8. How Can Foreign Accent Be Corrected? 


In many schools in the country, foreign accent is a major speech 
problem. It is deserving of study, therefore, by teachers and pro- 
spective teachers. The term foreign accent is used here because 
that is the popular label for designating a particular type of atypi- 
tal speech. It is really a misnomer, because the persons concerne 
need not be © foreign * and because much more than ‘ accent’ is 
involved. From one point of view, this type of defect is less 
Serious than many others which we have studied, in that its cause 
15 of imitative and not of structural, physiological, or psychologi- 
cal or igin. From another point of view, however, it is serious for 
the Very reason that it is imitative in origin. After all, children 
Suffering from many other types of speech defects have the benefit 
of normal speech models in the environment, whereas children 
with foreign accent usually hear only foreign speech in and about 
the home environment, and even at school among their playmates. 

he problem of motivation is, therefore, acute. The author re- 
calls an episode related by a teacher who had been trying toga 

оу interested in learning to read. She said to him: ‘Won't it 

2 fine when you learn to read? You can read the newspapers 

Just like your father? The boy replied stolidly: ‘ My old man 

кайт read neither,’ Such conditions make difficult the motivato 

Which is necessary for overcoming problems of foreign accent. 

€t we know that there should be, and usually can be, a кы. 

ementary grades, before habits have become Во. 

ae ere is one other factor which has made the probi ii e Ten 1 

niz Спе difficult for teachers to solve. Because they ble oA 
ze all the atypical aspects involved, they are not able 


a со; 
ы Ре correction. For example, 
C 


Something is wrong with the child’s ee, 
this discussion, therefore, by analyzing the 
165 
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involvements of school children who exhibit the influences of a 
foreign-language background in their use of American English. 


A. SPEECH INVOLVEMENTS 


It has been said that foreign accent is caused by imitation. In 
order to understand the speech involvements, this term needs some 
explanation. It means (a) imitation of the characteristics of the 
native tongue, (b) imitation of the so-called ‘ broken English’ of 
the parents, and also (c) imitation of people in the environment 
who speak English natively. Thus, the individual who comes to 
this country with the well-developed language habits of his native 
land will apply to English the same sounds, melody pattern, ac- 
cent, and idioms that are familiar to his native tongue. Children 
born in this country will learn the English language, first, as their 
parents speak it and, then, as they hear it in the environment of 
which their early lives are a part. Their speech is usually much 
less atypical than that of the parents, but it resembles the slovenly 
variants of English, because of the fact that the native Americans 
in the immediate environment generally represent a rather low 
cultural group. 

Thus, the speech involvements of foreign accent are variable. 
They depend upon the following considerations: native language; 
whether foreign-born or first-generation American; if foreign 
born, the age when English was first learned; if native born, the 
type of speech used by the parents; the cultural level of the Eng- 
lish-speaking environment; the cultural level of the family, even 
if a foreign culture; the attitude toward learning English. 

__ The speech pattern may deviate from the normal іп one or more 
of the following ways: speech sounds, melody pattern, stress, 
grammatical structure. 

1. Speech sounds. The following are the most common devia- 
tions. They do not all occur in every case. 

(a). Substitution of t and d for 0 and ё. Since the ‘ th’ sounds 
are lacking in most other languages, these sounds are almost always 
substituted by any person having a foreign accent. The French 
usually substitute s and z for Ө and б. 
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(b). Addition of the sound g (or sometimes k) to 2, called the 
“ng click.’ 

(c). Substitution of v for w, and vice versa. 

(d). Substitution of j for dz frequently by Scandinavians. 

(e). Substitution of tongue-trilled r, uvular r, or r accompanied 
by rounding of the lips (sounding like w), for the r as we make it. 

(f). Substitution of whispered for voiced sounds (1s for 12), 
and vice versa (öz for dts). 

(g). Confusion between aspirated and unaspirated plosives. In 
English, we let a puff of air escape after unvoiced plosives in the 
initial position (pan, tæn, keen); this is not done in final posi- 
tion, however (nzp, nat, nek). Persons with foreign accent fre- 
quently reverse this procedure; i.e., they do not aspirate the initial 
unvoiced plosives, but may aspirate final plosives (pæn, næp*). 
The initial unaspirated plosives thus resemble the voiced plosives 
(pen sounds like bæn), because the latter sounds are not normally 
aspirated to such a degree. The teacher should be able to recog- 
nize the error for what it is and not be misled by the apparent sim- 
ilarity between voiced and voiceless sounds. The fault is not 

ficult to correct if it is clearly understood. 
_ (b). Dentalization of t and d. This means that instead of mov- 
Шр the tongue to and from the teeth-gum ridge for the produc- 
tion of t and d, the child moves it to and from a point behind 
the teeth. The result is a duller, more muted sound, easily recog- 
nizable when once identified. If you will make the two types of 
tand а, you can readily hear the difference. 

(i). The vowels also are involved in foreign accent: а for 4 
(wan for wan); i for 1 (hiz for biz); I for i (frp for fip); a for æ 
(sat for sæt); er for » (werk for wk), etc. 

2. Melody pattern. This is ап aspect that has been largely over- 
looked by teachers in the treatment of foreign accent, yet an 
atypical melody is one of its distinguishing characteristics. Es- 
Pecially illustrative is the pattern of the Scandinavian people їп 

İS country, with its sing-song, almost scanning intonation. In 
Other cases (eg., in Italian-Americans) the vowel sounds are all 
of short duration, with the result that slides (i.e., changes of pitch 
Within the syllables) are noticeably lacking. A staccato rhythm 
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accompanies this type of speech. The syllables that should be 
long are shortened, and vice versa. The layman is apt to use the 
descriptive term ‘monotonous and clipped.’ 

3. Stress. Stress is closely associated, of course, with melody 
and rhythm. However, we are referring to stress chiefly as it ap- 
plies to the pronunciation of words. The author recalls the speech 
of a French-Canadian guide who kept pointing out mone’steriz 
as he drove around the city of Montreal. Note how the vowels 
change as the accent is shifted to the first syllable, with sec- 
ondary accent on the next to the last syllable, as normally pro- 
nounced by us: man’sster’iz, An Italian girl in the clinic found 
it hard to remember to say kowa'porej’fan. Her tendency was to 
pronounce the word: ko’waparej’fan. If you have ever heard for- 
eign people speak, you will be able to add many other illustrations 
to this list. 

4. Grammatical structure. Faults in grammatical structure are 
especially prevalent when foreign-born persons are first learning 
English. Such faults are not so prevalent among first-generation 
Americans. However, one may find errors of tense and number 
in verbs, confusion of singular and plural in nouns, lack of agree- 
ment between pronouns and nouns. Lack of knowledge of the 
American idioms is especially common. 


B. CORRECTIVE TREATMENT 


Inasmuch as the foreign-accent problem in the elementary 
school is chiefly one which involves first-generation Americans 
who think in English and talk in a reasonably understandable fash- 
jon, we shall be concerned only with these in the discussion of 
corrective treatment. If and when a teacher has a pupil who pre- 
sents a more complicated language involvement, she will need to 
get the help of her clinical center and read more widely on the 
subject. 

1. Motivation. If the teacher has a well-planned and well- 
executed program of speech improvement for all the children in 
her room, the stage will be set for helping those with foreign 
accent to correct their defects. It may be that the teacher will 
consider it wiser to treat these deficiencies without labeling them 


== 
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as foreign accent. If, however, the situation seems to call for a 
frank explanation of the reasons for the appearance of these er- 
rors in the speech of the pupils, then she should take pains to 
explain the facts in such a way as not to penalize the children for 
being born of foreign parentage. 

She may treat the subject something like this: ‘If I were to go 
to Italy to live, I would need to learn to speak the Italian language. 
But I wouldn't at first sound as the Italians do when they talk, 
because I would be imitating the English language even while I 
Spoke Italian. That’s the way Italians, and people from other 
Countries, do when they come here to live. But if I were to live 
in Italy, Pd want to learn to speak their language just as well as 
they do. I could learn to do that if I listened carefully, if I got 
Someone to help me, and if I tried very hard. Now you people 
are living in America and so you want to speak our language just 
as well as other people do. It is not that you want to cover up 
the fact that your people came from another country, because 
all of us came originally from other countries. It’s simply be- 
Cause we're proud that we are all Americans now and we want 
to speak the language well.’ + 

Such a point of view is emphasized for three reasons. First, 
too many so-called foreign children feel already socially inade- 
quate because of their foreign parentage and foreign cultural back- 
Stound. Second, no program of education should, either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, create the idea in a child’s mind that 
he should be ashamed of his parents because their opportunities 

or self-improvement in language, dress, manners, and jobs have 
Cen less than his own. Third, it provides a logical and, it is hoped, 
а Stimulating reason why he should seek to improve his own 
Speech, even if the speech of his parents and associates is char- 
acterized by certain marked deficiencies. 1 

If the teacher realizes how well, in comparison to their parents, 
these first-generation Americans talk already, she will not be dis- 
Couraged by the knowledge that practically their only opportu- 
nity for hearing normal speech models comes during school hours. 

€ will rather turn her attention to ways and means of providing 
Strongly motivated drill and speech activities in the classroom. 
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The specific methods do not differ essentially from those described 
in an earlier problem, so they will not be repeated here. 

2. Learning the sound units. This process is similar to that al- 
ready described for correcting articulatory defects. Sound rec- 
ognition and discrimination drills should be emphasized, especially 
if the vowel sounds are defective, since the child can rely upon 2 
sense of kinesthesia less for vowels than for consonants. He must 
develop a keen auditory awareness of the differences between 
vowel sounds. 

3. Changing the melody and rhythm patterns. Ear training is 
obviously of the utmost importance in this procedure. Phono- 
graphic recordings are very useful for showing contrast between 
the child’s speech and that of the instructor or other children. 
In lieu of this, the teacher can illustrate the differences which the 
child must learn to identify. He should learn first to distinguish 
between voices that have a great deal of melody and those that 
have very little, between voices that have a normal rhythm and 
those that are staccato. Sometimes this recognition is enough to 
enable the child to copy the normal rhythm and melody. Usu- 
ally, however, a more detailed analysis will be necessary. He will 
need to learn to identify upward and downward slides, as well as 
wide and narrow steps in melody. He must recognize the rhyth- 
mic pattern of the short and prolonged syllables in phrases, so that 
his own so-called clipped speech (i.e., the habitual short duration 
of vowels in all syllables) will sound to his ear quite different from 
the normal. 

A most useful direction to the child is to tell him to speak 
more slowly by prolonging the vowel sounds. When vowels 
are lengthened, the pitch is almost never constant. Hence, this 
act in itself will produce more melody. The teacher should be 
cautioned not to let this procedure distort the normal rhythm of 
speech. It should produce a normal rhythm in slow motion. 10 
be more specific on this point, persons with foreign accent usually 
make all syllables of the same short duration. Normal rhythm 15 
produced not by giving equal length to all syllables, but rather 
by prolonging the accented syllables in the important words О 
phrases and sentences. Thus, the vowel и is the one to be pro- 
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longed in the phrase ‘in the room.’ The u is also the vowel in that 
phrase which slides in pitch, thus producing melody. If the sen- 
tences for drill are studied and practiced in a ‘slow motion’ type 
of rhythm, the child will be better able to get the concept of long 
and short syllables. 

One good way to teach normal melody pattern is to have the 
child imitate the teacher in her interpretation of a selected piece 
of poetry or prose —something which can be spoken in a con- 
versational manner. They can talk, first, about the meaning of the 
selection and memorize it together as they practice. This sug- 
gestion does not mean that it is always, ог even usually, right for 
the teacher to impose her interpretation of a selection upon chil- 
dren and require them to imitate it. In the situation which we 
are discussing, however, such a procedure furnishes the child 
With a model for American speech, until he has established for him- 
Self the ability to call forth from memory a normal melody 
Pattern. Later, the teacher and child together can work out an 
Interpretation. They should mark off the groups of words that 
Constitute phrases and should underscore the words that carry 
the most meaning and, therefore, need to be stressed. Oral prac- 
tice would then follow. 

4. Using proper stress in the pronunciation of words. These 
Words can be dealt with as they appear through usage. The child 
теа keep a list in a notebook or can collect small cards, each bear- 

8 a mispronounced word. He should practice these words regu- 
ae, › until they are mastered. He should learn that when a sylla- 
ا‎ Stressed we usually prolong the vowel, raise the pitch, and 

more force in uttering that syllable. x 

5. Improving grammatical structure. This aspect of corrective 
Procedure can best be treated in the regular language period, since 
Most of the children will present the common mistakes of slovenly 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
What is meant by the term foreign accent? 


. What aspects make it a serious problem for the teacher? 
. Explain: foreign accent is caused by imitation. 


What sound substitutions may be present? 


‚ How will you correct these sound substitutions? 
. Explain confusion in aspiration. 


What is meant by dentalization? 
Why and how are melody and stress abnormal? 


. How will you change the melody pattern? 
. How will you correct errors of stress in pronunciation? 
. Discuss problems of motivation. 


Problem 9. What May Be Done for the Child 
with a Cleft Palate? 


Cases of cleft palate are not as numerous as some other types 
of mouth deformities, but the condition is by no means rare. Be- 
cause it seriously interferes with speech and often entails marked 
facial disfiguration, because so many misconceptions about its 
origin, nature, and treatment add to the woe of its victims, and be- 
cause the rehabilitation is at best a complex and arduous process, 
it is desirable for the classroom teacher to have some knowledge of 
the phenomenon. 


A. DESCRIPTION 


Cleft palate and cleft lip, known more commonly as harelip, 
result from a failure of embryological development. Normally, 
the tissues of the palate grow from each side toward the center 
and meet there, forming a ridge. (This ridge will be readily visible 
if the student will look at his own palate in the mirror.) If the 
Ussues stop growing before they reach the midline, there will be 
а hole, or cleft, in the palate. The tissues which form the upper 
lip, likewise, grow toward the center, but instead of meeting each 
other, they join the central portion of tissue which has grown 
down from the nostrils. If the tissue on either side fails to grow 
Until it reaches the central tissue, there will be a cleft on either 
Side of the lip; if the tissues on both sides fail to grow thus, there 
Will be a cleft on both sides of the lip. This condition is known 
а5 a double cleft lip, or double harelip. Such a congenital failure 
° development may involve only the lip, or only the palate, or 

oth. The extent of the cleft varies in different cases from a 
Simple cleft in the lip to one involving the gum and dental arch, 
nostril and wing of the nose, the hard palate, and the soft palate. 


B. SPEECH INVOLVEMENTS 


A cleft lip affects only the lip sounds P, ъ, ш. If the surgical 
“pair has been satisfactory, so that the muscles of the upper lip 
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are mobile, it is likely that no disturbance in speech will appear. 
A cleft palate, on the other hand, causes very extensive abnormal- 
ities of speech, even after surgical repair. The nasal sounds m, 
п, т) are substituted for the voiced plosives b, d, g; the glottal stop 
is substituted for p, t, k; fricatives are emitted through the nose 
or omitted entirely; vowels are nasalized. The glides r and 1 are 
often absent. Frequently, even the nasals m, п, т] are distorted. 
The speech is characterized further by an explosive form of force 
far in excess of normal requirements. 


С. CAUSE 


When we say that cleft palate is a failure of development, we 
merely describe its nature. When we ask what causes the failure 
of development, the answer at present must be that no one knows. 
There are a number of theories about causation, but none have 
been proved conclusively. It is important, however, to dispel cer- 
tain misconceptions which are prevalent among laymen and which 
have inflicted much suffering upon patients and their families. 
One is that the cleft palate results from intermarriage among 
cousins; another, that it is evidence of * bad blood,’ as they say, 
referring to inherited venereal infection; still another, that it is 
associated with mental retardation, or is in general a disgrace 
to the family. Such tales are untrue. Cleft-palate babies are 
as apt to be born in families with no previous history of the 
deformity as they are in families with such previous history; 
in families who are wealthy, as well as those who are poor; 
in families who have a healthy and intelligent hereditary back- 
ground, as well as those who are not so healthy or intelligent- 
Its presence is no disgrace, even though it may be lamentable. 
While some research studies have indicated that about twenty рег 
cent of the cases may have a hereditary background, there is ПО 
evidence that it is generally so. Parents of a cleft-palate child 
usually need not fear to have more children, nor do cleft-palate 
patients themselves need to abstain from marriage and parenthood 
on that account. 
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D. REPAIR 


Cleft lip should be repaired as soon as possible after birth. Par- 
ents cannot be urged too strongly to have the repair made by a 
surgeon who specializes in such work, instead of permitting any 
Interested doctor to perform the operation. Even more important 
than for the sake of speech is the factor of facial beauty, which 
may be seriously and permanently marred by a poorly performed 
Operation. 

Opinion is somewhat divided on the age when cleft-palate re- 
Pair should be begun. Some specialists prefer to operate when 
the child is eight to ten months of age; others prefer to wait until 
the child is eighteen to twenty-four months of age. Ordinarily, 
More than one operation is required to close the cleft completely. 

Sually, the operation itself will have no beneficial effect upon 
the Patient’s speech; hence, parents should expect that the child 
will require corrective speech training following repair. Mod- 
ern surgical developments, however, have resulted in considerably 
С55 severe speech involvements, provided the child be young, 
the cleft not too serious, and the specialist skillful in this particular 

Ре of surgery. 

It is even more imperative for cleft palate than for cleft lip 
that the surgery be executed by a specialist in cleft-palate work. 
important as it is to get the fissure closed, that is not the only 

Portant aim of the operation. For one thing, it must be closed 
Permanently. One of the most perplexing problems in years past, 

Ong even the best surgeons, was how to prevent the tissue from 

Caring Out repeatedly. To produce healthy tissue, capable of 
Progressive growth, it is necessary to preserve the blood supply. 
Nother problem has been that the fissure must be closed in such 
Way as to allow as nearly as possible for normal growth and to 
[event abnormal stresses and strains from producing further mal- 
evelopment and consequent disfigurement. Still another prob- 
mM, a functional soft palate is needed, if possible. 
tee where surgery is inadvisable, either because of poor 
~ in the patient or because of the character of the cleft, it is 
Possible to have a mechanical appliance especially constructed to 
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fit the needs of the particular child. This should be done, of 
course, by а specialist in that particular field. The modern ap- 
pliances of such a type have proved very satisfactory. 

The teacher will not be in a position to advise (nor should she) 
the parents concerning doctors or hospitals, but she may well be 
able to encourage them regarding the possibilities for rehabilitation 
and to inform them of the need for seeking competent advice. 
Any clinical center for speech will be glad to direct parents to 
the nearest reputable specialist. It will be glad also to co-operate 
in arousing interest and obtaining financial aid from charitable 
agencies, in the case of parents who are unable to assume the fi- 
nancial responsibility involved. 


E. REHABILITATION 


It has been practically axiomatic that speech re-education cannot 
begin until surgical repair has been completed. Most of the cases 
which the teacher will find in school are postoperative cases, 
whose only need is speech training. However, it is not uncommon 
to find cases of unrepaired clefts in school (the author last year 
discovered three cases within a radius of forty-five miles), and, 
indeed, it is quite common to find cases of clefts which are mostly 
but not totally closed, since many require more than one opera- 
tion. The presence of a small fissure in the anterior part of the 
hard palate need not interfere with whatever phonetic training 
should be given. Asa matter of fact, it has been possible to teach 
the speech sounds to children who have had no surgical interven- 
tion at all. In cases where surgical repair must be delayed, it is 
desirable, therefore, that the child receive phonetic instruction 
anyway. The teacher’s first concern in all cleft-palate cases, how- 
ever, is to consult the clinical center regarding the patient. The 
following discussion will acquaint her with the usual therapeutic 
procedures. 

1. Oral emission of air. The child must, first of all, learn to 
direct the air stream through the mouth, instead of through the 
nose, as has been his habit. This ability is a prerequisite to normal 
sound production. It is possible for him to learn it incidentally; 
by the trial-and-error method involved in learning the sounds 
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themselves, but he can learn it more effectively, in most cases, 
through the medium of blowing exercises. Such procedure is 
preferable for three reasons. First, a simpler goal than the norma 
production of a speech sound is set up. For example, a child could 
learn to direct the air stream through the mouth in blowing soap 
bubbles before he could achieve that same act in the more com- 
plicated process of making s or z. Second, an objective measure- 
ment of his degree of success is furnished. For example, if hé 
were trying to make a speech sound, he could rely only on the 
teacher’s estimate of his success, whereas in learning to blow up 
a balloon he could see with his own eyes the progressive accom- 
plishment. Third, the motivating factor is present. It is much 
easier to engage in protracted drill if the activity is interesting in 
Itself. Repeated, and at first unsuccessful, drill on speech sounds 
15 More wearisome than ап activity with an immediate and interest- 
Ing goal; e.g., such as blowing soap bubbles, blowing a whistle 
or horn, blowing up a balloon, blowing a feather or light object. 
When the child has learned to direct the air stream through the 
mouth, one very successful device for checking on nasal emis- 
Sion is to have a piece of rubber tubing, one end of which is put 
Into a glass of water and the other end fixed to two tubes with 
rubber bulbs which can fit tightly into the nostrils. Then, when 
the child makes a sound he can easily determine whether any 
air is coming out through the nose. ІЁ it is, air will bubble into 
the water; if it is not, the water in the glass will not be agitated. 
As soon as feasible, the teaching of speech sounds should begin. 
ven when the child has mastered all the sounds separately, he 
Will still have difficulty with nasal emission in connected speech. 
ence, this type of practice can be pursued profitably for a long 
Period of time. 
2. Speech sounds. Teaching the consonant sounds to cleft- 
Palate children is often more difficult than teaching them to chil- 
ren with articulatory defects resulting from other causes. Cleft- 
Palate children frequently have little conception of how to use the 
tongue and but little voluntary control in attempting to make 
Sounds according to directions. Inasmuch as the consonant 
Sounds are essential to the intelligibility of speech, it is usually 
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wise to teach them first, even though the vowels are nasalized. 
The p and b sounds are usually the easiest plosives to teach. They 
can be taught from m, the characteristic difference being the 
building up of pressure. The child must learn to hear and see the 
difference between plosives and nasals as the teacher makes them 
and then to feel and hear the difference as he himself makes them 
When he has mastered the one pair of plosives, it is easier to teach 
him the less visible and more difficult t-d and k-g sounds. If the 
whispered sounds happen to be easier than the voiced, they can 
be taught first, or vice versa. Because one boy in the author’s 
clinic could make p more easily than b, but d more easily than t, 
the initial drill was on p before b, but then on d before t. The 
conception of fricatives can generally be acquired best on f-v and 
then on the 8-8 sounds. It may be some time after that before the 
child will acquire enough control of the tongue to make any 
semblance of s ог 2. If he happens to produce /-5 more readily, 
drill on these sounds can precede s-z, and the latter pair can be 
got from the former. Ап з sound can often be derived from t. 
If the glides are defective, they should, of course, be taught. The 
nasalization of vowels must be attacked and eliminated. Refer- 
ence should be made to Problem 7 for procedures for overcoming 
nasality. 

The need for compensatory adjustments is especially marked in 
cleft-palate cases, because even after surgical repair the structure 
of the mouth is not normal. Scar tissue may hinder the free mo- 
tion of the upper lip. The teeth are usually defective: some may 
be missing or severe malocclusion may be present (the author 
once had a pupil who had teeth growing from the roof of the 
mouth). The upper jaw itself may be still cleft. Recently, a boy 
was discovered who had no gum or jaw under the upper lip. The 
lip was consequently so sunken that the boy made an m by contact 
between the lip and tongue, instead of in the usual way. In such 
a case he had to produce t, d, n by making contact between the 
tongue and the hard palate. 

3. Assimilation. Quite as much work will have to be done after 
isolated sounds are mastered as in the teaching of them alone, 
since the problem of assimilation is always acute. Vowels that 
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аге normal in isolation will be nasalized in connected speech; like- 
wise, fricatives will be accompanied by some nasal emission, and 
the form of force used in general will be too explosive. These 
aberrations can be eliminated, however, with prolonged and skill- 
fully directed practice. Another marked fault of cleft-palate 
Speech should be remedied; viz., the facial grimaces which accom- 
pany the speech. The inhibition of these accessory muscle move- 
ments can be achieved by the reduced expenditure of energy in 
Speech attempts. The use of a mirror is helpful, too, in that the 
Sense of vision can help the child gain control, until such time as 
the sense of kinesthesia has been developed. 

4. Socialization. The rehabilitation of cleft-palate children must 
also include socialization. The severity of the speech disorder is 
enough in itself to cause problems of personality and social ad- 
Justment. Add to this the facial blemishes, where they exist, and 
the situation is often acute. Nor are these feelings of social in- 
adequacy apt to disappear simply when the speech is improved. 
It is a situation which demands the best efforts of which teachers 
and parents are capable. For example, the boy mentioned above 
as having no gum or jaw under the upper lip was becoming a 
Serious problem to his classroom teacher. That teacher received 
а telephone call from the mother of another child in that grade. 

he purpose of the call was to ask if her son’s seat could be 
changed so that he would not have to sit close to ‘ that repulsive 

бу with a cleft palate.” One can well imagine that such a child’s 
Social life is far from happy when parents and children alike view 
um with obvious revulsion. 

Such a teacher has a threefold job of mental hygiene. First, she 
must educate parents, like the above-mentioned mother, to the 
point of view that their children are bound to come face to face 
П real life with handicapped persons and that the choice must be 
ie early of their attitude and dealings with them; that the least 
m normal people can do is to have compassion and friendliness 
ae the handicapped; that such social problems demand for 
х Ir solution the responsibility of individuals, even before that 
a 8roups. Second, the teacher must make good the avowed aim 

€ducation, that children must learn not only subject matter, 
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but also attitudes, ideals, and a noble pattern of living. What 
better opportunity could there be for working out a problem of 
human relations right in her own schoolroom with her own pupils? 
Third, the teacher must help the handicapped child himself to 
face reality, to be objective, to direct his energies into developing 
his abilities, to forget his handicap in serving others, and to give 
him hope and confidence that he can rise above a handicap for 
which he is blameless. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


‚ What is the difference between harelip and cleft palate? 

. State clearly the speech involvements. 

. What is known about the cause? 

. Why is it important that cleft palate and harelip be repaired 
by a specialist? 

. Outline methods by which the child can be taught to direct the 
air stream through the mouth. 

. Review methods of teaching the consonant sounds. 

. What part do compensations play in the re-educative process? 

. What is meant by ‘assimilation °? 

. What part can the teacher play in the socialization of the cleft- 
palate child? 
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Suggested reference: 


M. Berry and J. Eisenson, The Defective in Speech, F. $. Crofts 
Co., 1942, ch. 13. 


Problem то. What Should Ве Done for the Child 
with a Hearing Loss? 


A twelve-year-old girl was brought to the speech clinic. The 
parents had finally become alarmed because she did not outgrow 
her speech defect. Her progress in school had always been satis- 
factory until recently, when she began to exhibit marked signs 
of nervous tension. Examination revealed that the child had a 
marked loss of hearing acuity. This, of course, accounted for 
the defective speech. It might also account for the increasing 
degree of nervous irritability. Subsequent events proved that 
surmise to be correct, Such a hearing loss in a less intelligent and 
less conscientious child would have resulted in general retardation 
in school achievement, but this girl had struggled against great 
0445 to keep up, with the resulting toll on her, physically and 
emotionally. 

А ten-year-old child was presented at the clinic for examination, 
When the clinician suggested that she take some pictures and go 
into the examination room without her mother, she began to kick 
and scream in a most uncontrolled manner. It was found at length 
that she, too, was suffering from a serious loss of hearing. The 
mother admitted that her daughter was a serious behavior prob- 
lem, but had never considered the possibility that she might be 
hard-of-hearing. The child was normal mentally, but because of 
сту handicap, she was reacting in an antisocial way to situations 
Which she could not understand. 

A third clinical case illustrates another effect that hearing de- 
Clency may have upon its victim. An eight-year-old boy was 
Fought in during a clinic which was held at a near-by school. 

€ teacher’s comment as she brought him in was this: ‘ Of course, 

don’t think you can do anything about this boy’s speech, be- 
р: sọ mentally retarded, but I бош n шг О олш 
ia 6 usé Һе talks so badly. This chi ad 5р Б Уу 
Tst grade, апа he was failing second grade, but not because 
Р Was feeble-minded. He was very hard-of-hearing, but no one 
ad discovered his plight. 
181 
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Such cases are common discoveries for the speech clinician 
who works in the public schools. Indeed, as stated in an earlier 
problem, about fourteen per cent of all school children have some 
type of hearing deficiency. Important as it is to correct the de- 
fective speech of these children, it is even more essential to dis- 
cover their defective hearing, since such a condition has many 
additional implications which may seriously affect their lives. 
While poor hearing does not always expose itself in the form of 
defective speech, the two are closely enough related so that the 
teacher who has a knowledge of speech rehabilitation should be 


familiar also with the symptoms and problems of hard-of-hearing 
children. 


A. CLASSIFICATION 


Hearing deficiencies are classified in several ways. It is con- 
venient to begin their study by considering the classification of 
patients according to age of onset and degree of impairment; 
namely, the deaf, the deafened, and the hard-of-hearing. The deaf 
are those persons who were born with little or no hearing, or 
who acquired such a condition before speech developed. The 
deafened are those who lost all serviceable hearing at any time 
after speech habits had developed. The hard-of-hearing are those 
who have some degree of impairment, but who possess enough 
serviceable hearing for at least a partial understanding of speech. 
It is no more fair to speak of hard-of-hearing persons as ‘ deaf ’ 
than it is to speak of any who must wear glasses as blind. Inas- 
much as the deaf have usually been recognized as such before they 
attain school age, they will not be a problem for a teacher in the 
public schools. Likewise, the deafened who lose their hearing 
during elementary-school years would be readily spotted and 
withdrawn from school for entrance into an institution. Hence, 
they would not be a problem for the teacher. It is with the hard- 
of-hearing who do and should remain in public schools, and who 


Constitute a real problem for the classroom teacher, that we shall 
be concerned in this discussion. 
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B. REVIEW OF THE HEARING MECHANISM 


The causes of hearing deficiencies cannot be adequately under- 
stood without some knowledge of the anatomy and function of 
the ear. Because this information has doubtless been presented 
to the student in courses in physiology and hygiene, only a brief 
review will be given here. 

1. External ear. The essential parts of the external ear are the 
auricle and the external auditory canal. The auricle really serves 
по essential function in human beings, and its occasional absence 
results in no impairment to hearing. The external auditory canal 
affords a channel by which sound waves reach the eardrum. 

2. Middle ear. The middle ear is a cavity deeply encased in 
bone and, as its name implies, it lies between the external auditory 
canal and the inner ear. This cavity is separated from the external 
canal by the eardrum. Attached to the eardrum is the first one of 
three minute bones, or ossicles; they are the malleus, incus, and 
Stapes, respectively. These ossicles articulate with each other to 
bridge the cavity. The stapes is attached to the membrane cov- 
ering the oval window, which is the entrance to the inner ear. 
When the sound waves strike the eardrum, they set that membrane 
into a complex pattern of vibration. These vibrations are trans- 
mitted in turn by the ossicles to the membrane of the oval window. 

Two other anatomical facts should be mentioned in respect to 
the middle ear. The Eustachian tube is a passage connecting the 
Cavity of the middle ear with the cavity of the nasopharynx, or 
throat. Its function is to maintain equal pressure on the two sides 
ОЁ the eardrum. The middle-ear cavity is adjacent to the large 

One cells, which are called mastoid cells. 4 

3. Inner ear. The inner ear has two distinct parts and functions: 
the Semicircular canals, which form the sensory organ for balance, 
and the cochlea, which is the sensory organ for hearing. These 
Organs are membranous in structure. They are surrounded by 
and also filled with fluid. The whole is encased in bone. When 

€ membrane of the oval window is set in vibration, that action 
Sets in motion the outer and then the inner fluid. The disturbance 
10 the fluid in turn is thought to agitate the hair cells within the 
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Organ of Corti in the cochlea. The hair cells are the beginnings 
of the nerve fibers, and when they are stimulated, the excitation 
passes along these nerve fibers of the eighth cranial nerve up to 
the brain. Such excitations are interpreted as sound. 


С. CAUSES OF HEARING DEFICIENCIES 


Two involvements of the external auditory canal can interfere 
with hearing: the accumulation of wax which hardens and presses 
on the eardrum and the accidental presence of small objects, such 
as peas, beads, etc., in the canal. Either wax or foreign bodies 
should be removed by a physician, and ordinarily they will leave 
по permanent injury. 

Involvements of the middle ear are by far the most common 

_causes of hearing deficiencies in children. Many of these condi- 
tions can be improved with prompt treatment; many of them can 

‚ be prevented. The Eustachian tube is the passageway through 
which infection ordinarily reaches the middle ear. It is obvious 
that infections in the nose and throat are potential sources of аап: 
ger to the ear. Diseased tonsils and adenoids, severe colds, grippe 
sinus infection, and catarrh should receive prompt attention, if for 
no other reason than their possible threat to hearing. Acute in- 
fectious diseases, such as scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria, can 
produce inflammation or abscesses in the middle ear. When infec- 
tions in the middle-ear cavity spread to the mastoid cells in the 
bone itself, the condition is called a mastoid infection. The degree 
to which these conditions affect hearing is dependent upon the 
extent to which they interfere with the conduction of sound en- 
ergy. The eardrum may be destroyed or injured; the movement 
of the ossicles may be impaired or the points of articulation be- 
tween the ossicles may become stiff, so that they cannot respond 
normally to the movements of the eardrum; the footplate of the 
stapes may become fixed or the membrane of the oval window 
may become thickened. 

Hearing deficiency caused by involvement of the external or 
middle ear is called conduction deafness, because it is the conduct- 
ing apparatus that is involved. Hearing deficiency caused by in- 
volvement of the internal ear is called perception deafness, or nerve 
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deafness, because the nerve endings or nerve fibers which make 
it possible for the brain to perceive sound have been damaged. 
Unfortunately, much is still unknown about the inner ear. It is 
known, however, that infections such as meningitis and scarlet 
fever sometimes produce deafness. Some hereditary factors ac- 
count also for partial or complete nerve deafness. 


D. SPEECH INVOLVEMENTS 


Because so many children with defective speech have been 
found to suffer from impaired hearing, and because the failure 
to diagnose such cases can have such a serious effect on the child’s 
life, the classroom teacher should be especially aware of the pos- 
sibility of such causation in the children whose speech defects 
she seeks to remove. Let us attempt to analyze, therefore, the 
abnormal patterns of speech which may be symptomatic of hear- 
ing deficiencies. 

One relationship is constant between hearing and speech: if a 
young child is deaf, he will not develop speech at all, except 
through special and prolonged training. No absolute relationship 
exists, however, between degree of hearing impairment and speech 
involvement. Several factors account for the variability: age of 
Onset of hearing defect; its type as well as severity; relative rug: 
Sedness ог vulnerability of the child’s neurological mechanism 
Used for speech; age at which hearing loss and speech defect are 
discovered and treated; cultural background of the family; the 
intelligence of the child. 

Children who have a hearing loss at the period when they are 
learning to talk will develop a type of speech which is similar, 
for the most part, to that which they hear. Two factors chiefly 
affect the audibility of speech sounds: intensity and frequency. 

Owels have the greatest intensity, or carrying power, of any of 
the speech sounds. Nasals and glides also are relatively intense, 
although the fact that they are not accented, as are the vowels, 

creases their comparative intensity. Fricatives and plosives have 
the least intensity of the speech sounds. In hearing deficiency, 
the patient hears all sounds at a reduced intensity. Frequency 
tefers (for our practical purposes) to pitch: the higher the fre- 
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quency, the higher the pitch, and vice versa. The vowels, glides, 
and nasals have patterns of vibration which fall in the lower and 
middle pitch ranges; i.e., from around 100 up to about 2500 double 
vibrations per second (256 d.v./sec. is middle C on the piano; 512 
is the octave above middle С, etc.). Plosives апа fricatives have 
patterns of vibration which fall in the upper pitch ranges; i.e., 
from 4000 to 8000 d.v./sec. They are called ‘high-frequency 
sounds.’ In hearing deficiencies, the ability to hear sounds of high 
frequency is much more apt to be impaired than is the ability to 
hear sounds of low or middle frequency. Thus, children who are 
hard-of-hearing will ordinarily develop speech which is char- 
acterized in general by normality in vowels, nasals, and glides, and 
by defects in plosives and fricatives, But let us be more specific. 
Some vowels may be defective because they are heard in a dis- 
torted manner; i.e., some of their higher-frequency components 
may be inaudible. Nasals in medial and final positions may be 
omitted because they are less intense under such conditions. Of 
the glides, r and 1 are frequently defective, because they not only 
are distorted in audibility, but also are relatively invisible for 
imitation. Plosives are less apt to be defective than fricatives be- 
cause of their characteristic explosive pressure pattern. Of the 
plosives, p-b and t-d can be imitated by visual means, so are not 
so often defective as k-g sounds. Of the fricatives, f-v and 0-5 
can likewise be learned because of their ready visibility. Plosives 
and fricatives in final positions are especially apt to be missing- 
The volume, melody, and pitch of the voice are usually normal 
or near normal because of the near-normal audibility of vowel 
sounds. 

Children who become hard-of-hearing after speech is well de- 
veloped will tend to suffer some deterioration in speech if the 
hearing loss is in any degree severe. What they say, however, 
will not be as distorted as what they hear, for they will keep some 
kinesthetic awareness of speech as they learned it and will also 
retain those sounds which are visible, such as p-b, f-v, etc. The 
two sounds which will be most apt to be distorted or to disappear 
are s and z. Articulation may be generally indistinct. Changes 
in volume and melody may appear, but are not so apt to in chil- 
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dren as in adults. Such deficiencies, when they do occur, are 
more usually the result of feelings of social inadequacy because 
of the hearing loss than the result of the lack of hearing itself. 


E. DETECTION OF HEARING DEFICIENCIES 


„ Countless cases of impaired hearing have remained unrecog- 
nized, because too many teachers and parents have assumed that a 
| child’s hearing is normal unless he fails to respond at all when 
called upon or addressed. It has already been pointed out that 
unless а child is profoundly deaf he will hear the human voice and 
Probably make some response to it, even though because of his 
Inability to distinguish consonants he cannot get the meaning of 
what is said. The watch test has been commonly used as a test 
of hearing, but it is unreliable. It tells how close a watch must be 
before a child can hear the ticking, but it does not tell the degree 
of impairment of a child’s ability to hear and understand speech. 
Clearly, the teacher needs to know the signs and tests by, which 
hearing deficiencies can be detected. 

1. Symptoms of hearing loss. Let us, first, examine possible 
Clues by which a teacher who has no elaborate testing devices at 
and can satisfy herself that a child should have his hearing tested. 
rdinarily, a combination of several symptoms, rather than just 
One, would constitute affirmative evidence. Some of the common 
Symptoms are: an articulatory defect of the type described above; 

Tequent mistakes in carrying out instructions; habitual inattention 
and apathy; unsatisfactory progress in school work; copying from 
Another pupil’s paper; malbehavior; frequent cocking of the head 
Bess addressed; quizzical and wearied facial expression when 
ноа, usually, be no sign of fatigue; symptoms of earache, 

g in the ears, running ears; history of ear trouble. 

The teacher may use a very simple and convenient, though ad- 
pittedly rough, test to gain evidence about a child’s hearing. If 
© Can read, she should put on the blackboard a list of words, each 


51 1 . а . 5 
ular except for the initial fricative sound; e.g., fin, thin, sin, 
h the procedure to come, she 


Shi a И A 
sl 7. In order to familiarize him wit 
¿Ould stand close to him and let him see her face as she says: 
го 
oint to the word бп; now point to ће word thin,’ etc. Then 
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she should repeat the procedure as she stands behind him, so that 
he is unable to see her face as she talks. If he cannot read, the 
teacher can use pictures whose objects begin with these sounds. 
In that case, she will ask him to point to a word that begins with 
f, 0, etc. If the child is able to point to the correct words or 
pictures repeatedly, he can very likely hear the high-frequency 
sounds, If he cannot, it may be because of lack of ability to 
hear, or even because he does not yet understand the procedure. 
Repeated trials should be made in such an event. 

When the teacher is convinced that a child’s hearing is open to 
question, she should see to it that arrangements are made to have 
him tested. The nearest clinical center for speech will have an 
audiometer; so will psychological clinics. The important thing 
is to get him tested, reliably and promptly. 

2. The group audiometer test. This test is widely used for the 
detection of hearing loss. It is a useful test if it is administered 
properly and if its limitations are understood. It consists of a 
phonographic unit which plays records of speech. Instead of a 
loud-speaker, it has forty earphones through which speech is heard 
by the persons taking the test. Pupils are equipped with one ear- 
phone, provided with blanks and pencil, and told to write down 
the groups of numbers as they hear them spoken through the ear- 
phone. Some group tests have the numbers spoken by a man 
and then by a woman; some employ children’s voices. Some tests 
use three numbers in each group; some use only two. As succes- 
sive groups of numbers are spoken, the speech becomes more dif- 
ficult to hear. Each ear is tested in this manner. After the test 
is finished, the sheets are collected and scored according to di- 
rections which come with the instrument. The results are tabu- 
lated. Children whose scores indicate defective hearing must be 
retested at least once, preferably twice. If the subsequent test 
results are consistently below the norm, then the child is designated 
for an individual test with a pure-tone audiometer. 

The teacher must realize, first of all, that this group test is 
not a diagnostic, but a screening, test. It does not say: ‘ This child 
has a hearing loss’; it does say: * This child probably has a hearing 
loss.’ It does not tell the extent or pitch range involved; it does 
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pick out, from among the majority whose hearing is normal, those 
individuals who need further testing and study. 

Moreover, the teacher must understand that this test is effective 
only if administered carefully. This caution is especially neces- 
sary because of the fact that the instruments are often circulated 
among schools and used by persons who have little experience in 
such testing. Some of the safeguards which should be applied in 
order to render the test useful are as follows: 

(a). Be sure that the machine is in good working order: records 
in good condition, new needles, earphones transmitting normally. 
The latter should be tested beforehand one by one to make sure 
the circuit is not dead. 

(b). Choose a quiet time and place for giving the test. Avoid 
selecting a room near а busy street, flushing toilets, noisy play- 
ground, etc. Do not let class bells ring or classes pass during the 
test. Avoid closing or opening doors, shuffling of feet within the 
room, etc. To reduce the noise of the pencils, it is wise to put 
an extra sheet of paper ог blotter under the test blank. 

(c). Be sure that the earphone is on the proper ear, tightly ad- 
justed and with hair pushed away from the earphone. 

(d). Avoid misunderstanding and unnecessary nervousness on 
the part of the children. The operator should have the proper 
procedure well in mind, so that she herself will not be nervous. 
Explain the procedure to the children carefully, slowly, calmly. 
Before the test begins, be sure they understand the directions they 
are to follow. Have extra pencils ready, so that if one breaks 
another can be provided without delay. д 

(е). Score the papers carefully according to directions. 

(f). Retest those whose results are below average. 

(g). See that all questionable cases have a pure-tone audiometer 
test. 

3. The pure-tone audiometer test. This is the only reliable, com- 
plete test of hearing. The high cost of the instrument prevents 
the average school from owning one. The time involved in ad- 
ministering each test (thirty to forty-five minutes) prevents every 
child in school from having such a test routinely. It is a necessity, 
however, for every child suspected of a hearing loss. The pure- 
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tone audiometer is an instrument which produces, electrically, 
pure tones of known pitch and intensity. It is the shape of a 
smali box radio. Some operate by batteries; others by plugging 
into the electric circuit. There are two dials on its face, one to 
determine the frequency and the other to determine the intensity 
at which the desired tone will be produced. Certain selected fre- 
quencies are tested to give the picture of the hearing range: be- 
ginning with 128 d.v./sec. (the octave below middle С), including 
256, 512, 1024, 4096, and usually ending with 8192. The child 
is seated so that he can neither see the instrument panel nor the 
movement of the operator’s hands as she manipulates the dials. 
She instructs the child to put on the earphone. She explains that 
the child is to signal when and for as long as he hears a tone. This 
signal may be to press a button which causes a light to go on, or 
it may be simply to raise the finger of one hand to indicate that he 
hears. The operator, usually, begins testing by selecting the 1024 
frequency, since that is easy to hear. Then, she works up through 
the higher frequencies and, then, through the lower ones. Each 
tone is first produced at an intensity which the child reports he 
can hear easily; then, the intensity is alternately diminished and 
increased for several trials until the operator ascertains the point 
at which the child reports that the tone is just audible. This in- 
tensity is recorded for each frequency on a specially prepared 
blank. Each ear is tested in the above manner, When the graphs 

` for each ear are plotted, they can be easily compared with the 
already established norm for hearing, to find out whether the 
child’s hearing is normal or defective. It is not to be expected 
that the teacher will interpret these audiograms, as they are called, 
but she will be interested in knowing what they look like. See the 
graph opposite. 

Frequency is referred to in terms of the number of double vibra- 
tions, or the number of cycles, per second; intensity is referred 
to in terms of the number of decibels. If an individual has normal 
hearing, his graph will run close to the zero line for each fre- 
quency. The minus ten above zero indicates hearing that is above 


normal; the numbers below zero indicate hearing that is below 
normal. 
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Frequency 
128 256 512 1024 2043 4096 8192 


„normal hearing | 
панаа 


Intensity 
= 
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It сап be readily seen that this pure-tone audiometer test not only 
tells us whether or not a child is hard-of-hearing, but also shows 
how. hard-of-hearing he is, and at what frequencies. It is im- 
perative that each child whose hearing is defective should be given 
such a test, 


F. PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION 


The modern development of reliable instruments for testing 
hearing and the recent advance in public-school testing programs 
ave been most encouraging. If schools terminate their feeling 
of concern for the hard-of-hearing child when the testing program 
15 over, however, he is indeed little better off than he was before. 
cause so many hearing defects are permanent in nature, the baris 
of-hearing constitute an educational problem even more than а ey 
do a medical problem. The responsibility of the public schoo 5 15 
Clear. Te is to be hoped that they will not longer evade a ai 
_ We shall consider briefly six aspects of the problem of rehabi Е 
Чоп: (1) medical attention, (2) academic placement, (3) pe 
rehabilitation, (4) hearing aids, ( 5) speech reading, (6) social- 


12аййоп. 
1. Medical attention. It is, unfortunately, true that many par- 


€nts, even knowing that their children have hearing er or 
Symptoms of such, have not taken them to any physician, let alone 
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an ear specialist. It is not that they are indifferent to their chil- 
dren’s welfare, but that they do not know and do not appreciate the 
fact that ear trouble may get progressively worse. Nor do they 
appreciate the fact that proper treatment can be effective in many 
cases in preventing further damage. Certainly, then, the teacher 
should, first of all, counsel parents about the urgent need for medi- 
cal advice. A second service she can render to such a child is to see 
that his hearing is tested periodically; i.e., at least once a year. 
Third, she should do what she can to see that colds are prevented 
insofar as possible, since defective hearing is apt to be aggravated 
by infections of the respiratory tract. If a school system has a 
nurse, she will assume the above responsibilities, but inasmuch as 
many schools are without the services of a nurse, whatever safe- 
guards are undertaken for handicapped children must be per- 
formed by the classroom teacher. 

2. Academic placement. Laymen commonly conclude that 
hard-of-hearing children should receive their education in state 
institutions for the deaf. Such a disposition of the problem is al- 
most always undesirable. Association with the totally deaf in- 
fluences the hard-of-hearing to become more like the deaf and 
less like the normally hearing, not only in Tespect to language, 
but also in respect to personality development. The most essential 
educational need of hard-of-hearing children is to learn to adjust, 
as well as possible, to the life they must lead in a hearing world. 
Therefore, if they can possibly keep up in the public schools, it 
is preferable that they maintain this contact with normal people. 

The best solution to the problem is to have the child attend 
special classes for the hard-of-hearing right in the public school. 
Some states have laws which compel school districts to provide 
teachers for such special classes if there are as many as five to ten 
children so handicapped (the specific number varies from law to 
law). At the present time, however, not enough special classes 
exist to solve the problem of individual children throughout the 
country. Those schools that have special teachers of speech cor- 
rection, or nurses, have an avenue of approach to the problem of 
meeting the hard-of-hearing child’s special needs. The majority 
of schools, however, can meet such а child’s needs only by relying 
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upon the intelligence, patience, and generosity of the classroom 
teacher. 

Here are a number of suggestions which the teacher will find 
useful in helping a child with impaired hearing to prove his ability 
to remain in public school. The teacher should give him a seat in 
the front of the room and on the side nearest the windows. There 
he will be best able to see the teacher’s face and the faces of the 
other children while they talk. When the teacher introduces a 
new subject or uses an unfamiliar word, she should casually write 
it on the board, so that he will be sure to get it. He should be 
encouraged to watch the faces of people when they talk, so that 
the visual impression will supplement the auditory. The teacher 
should try to develop his silent-reading ability, so that he can 
gain by reading what he may miss in oral recitations. She should 
seek to arouse and develop his habit of attention. Since hard-of- 
hearing persons, because of past failure and discouragement, do 
not use as much hearing as they actually possess, she should urge 
him to use every bit of hearing that he has. The teacher must 
watch her own speech. Of course, it should always be distinct, 
but special attention should be paid if there is a hard-of-hearing 
child in the classroom. She must not make the mistake of dis- 
torting her speech in an effort to make it clear. That only con- 
fuses, and does more harm than good. Normally distinct speech 
is what is needed. 

3. Speech rehabilitation. This topic will be treated but briefly 
here, since the principles of procedure for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren do not differ markedly from the general procedures already 
presented. 

If the patient can hear the speech sounds at all, especially if 
he can hear his own voice, he should receive exercises in ear train- 
ing. Corrective work should emphasize, particularly, the develop- 
ment of the sense of kinesthesia. Ordinarily, it is not as difficult 
to teach the sounds as it is to keep them in his speech. He will 
need stronger motivation and more prolonged practice than the 
average clinical case. 7 

4. Hearing aids. Because public sentiment has, unfortunately, 
been indifferent and even antagonistic toward the use of mechani- 
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cal appliances to improve auditory reception, a word to the teacher 
is in order. It is true that no known device is as effective or as 
convenient to use in aiding the person with poor hearing as glasses 
are in aiding the person with poor eyesight. Nevertheless, the 
benefits to be derived scholastically, socially, and vocationally 
make the use of the hearing aid decidedly advantageous. Modern 
scientific research has resulted in much improved instruments, 
and efforts to educate the public at large have succeeded in mak- 
ing the use of hearing aids much more attractive. It is not within 
the province of the teacher to recommend the purchase of an 
aid, but she should suggest that the parents consider and investigate 
the problem. If the clinical center or the ear specialist advises a 
hearing aid, the teacher can help to convince the parents of its 
practicability and can assist the child in adjusting himself to its 
use. Frequently, the best plan is to have the appliance used and 
kept only at school. The teacher’s attitude will set the stage for 
casual acceptance of the situation by both the child and other 
children. 

5. Speech reading. Speech reading, more commonly known as 
lip reading, means the art of understanding speech by visible 
means in addition to audible means. The term lip reading is really 
a misnomer, since only a few of the speech sounds can be identified 
by lip motion alone. The whole facial expression is quite as im- 
portant. As a matter of fact, all of us use these visual stimuli to 
a certain extent in comprehending speech, and it is surprising to 
what extent hard-of-hearing children have subconsciously made 
use of it. Every hard-of-hearing person should develop the art 
to the best of his ability, and to this end special instruction should 
be available to such individuals. 

It is not expected that the classroom teacher can furnish this 
instruction, but she can capitalize on what skill the child alread 
possesses. Therefore, let her instruct the child to watch her as 
he listens, let her speech be slow and distinct (but not distorted), 
let her stand always, if possible, in such a position that the light 
makes her face readily visible to him. She should try to find out 
whether there is any qualified person available to give lessons in 
speech reading, and, if so, she should urge the parents to arrange 
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for such lessons. The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., is an 
organization for the promotion of aid to the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. It is glad to furnish information upon request about 
available facilities in various communities and about literature and 
methods of helping persons with hearing deficiencies. 

If no outside agency is available, and if the teacher is willing to 
spend about ten minutes a day giving individual help to the child, 
she can teach him the fundamentals of speech reading. The fol- 
lowing exercises will be suggestive of procedures: 

(a). Place six or eight objects оп a table. Choose them for the 
phonetic differences between the words, thus: ball, pencil, knife, 
watch, eraser, chalk. Do not include, in early practice, words that 
would look alike when one uttered them, such as ball and doll, or 
pen апа bed. When the child comes in, tell him you are going to 
play a game. Explain that you will whisper the sentence: ‘ Give 
me the ball,’ and he is to pick up the ball and give it; then, that you 
will substitute other words in place of ball. Such an exercise is 
simple, because the last of the sentence is the only unknown part 
and he has the objects to help him with that. Later, the exercise 
can be made a little more difficult by the use of any one of three 
sentences instead of one: ‘ Give me the ball,’ ‘ Put the ball on the 
table,’ ‘ Point to the ball.” The child should know what these will 
be before they are used, however. 

(b). Practice on idioms. Make a list of some simple phrases, 
such as: ‘ Hello,’ ‘ How are you? ’ ‘ What time is it? ’ “ Thank you,’ 
‘Please hand in your papers,’ “Get out your books.’ Let the 
child whisper these with you as you whisper them in order. Then 
let him point to the one that you say. Let there be a carry-over 
as soon as possible into real classroom situations. ad | 

(с). Select an object for simple conversation. Limit it to simple 
observations. Whisper questions, and have the child answer; e.g., 
© What is it? ? < What color it is?’ ‘ What is it for? ’ 

(d). Select a simple story that the child knows well. Ask ques- 
tions about it. 

The resourceful teacher will be able to devise other exercises 
which will be helpful. The important thing is to give the child 
confidence in speech reading, as a means of supplementing hear- 
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ing by helping him to succeed right from the start. He will de- 
velop increasing ability as he gets more practice. 

6. Socialization. The teacher should realize, above all, that the 
hard-of-hearing child is usually faced with serious problems of 
social adjustment. These are often more serious than if he were 
crippled or suffered from poor eyesight. People who hear nor- 
mally do not appreciate truly to what extent everyday living is 
dominated by the ability to understand spoken language. We 
probably would consider that much of what we hear is nonessen- 
tial — until we can no longer hear it plainly. One has only to 
visit a school for the deaf to find out how extensive is the loss to 
the individual when this one sense is lacking. The hard-of-hearing 
are more fortunate, but still they are isolated from the casual in- 
formation and experiences which normally hearing children pick 
up incidentally. They are isolated, to some degree, also from nor- 
mal human relationships. They are misunderstood by parents, 
who frequently remark: ‘Oh, he can hear all right when he wants 
to; he’s just stubborn.” Moreover, children are often misjudged 
by teachers because they appear stupid, inattentive, and un- 
co-operative. They may be ridiculed by playmates for guess- 
ing wrongly what has been said. The teacher can do a great 
deal to change these attitudes, if she understands the problems 
involved. 

Another fact not always appreciated is that these children, if 
they try to keep up at all, are under a continued nervous strain. 
It takes eternal vigilance to keep piecing together the fragments 
that they do hear, in order to make speech meaningful. Such pro- 
longed effort has а telling effect on nervous irritability, personality 
development, and social adjustment. On the other hand, in the 
case of children who give up, the resulting negative attitude can 
be just as devastating. 

Still another fact to bear in mind is that the ch 
will always be handicapped in respect to Һеагі 
life with that knowledge. It is not only a matter of solving pres- 
ent problems, but also a matter of enabling him to solve future 
problems which will arise from the same cause. These problems 
will be hoth social and occupational. The program of mental hy- 
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giene will depend, of course, upon the age of the child, the severity 
of the defect, and the extent of social maladjustment. In general, 
it will consist of the following: developing in the child an un- 
emotional acceptance of his handicap and working out ways of 
alleviating it, such as speech rehabilitation, use of a hearing aid, 
and speech reading; establishing right attitudes toward the child 
in the other children; minimizing his actual difference from others 
in the group by encouraging participation in group activities, both 
those in which language plays a dominant role and those in which 
it does not; removing undesirable habits and attitudes; developing 
special abilities and hobbies. 

One of the teacher’s most essential functions, and perhaps her 
greatest contribution to the socialization of the child, is the edu- 
cation of that child’s parents. She must help them to gain an 
unemotional acceptance of his handicap, so that they will no 
longer grieve, worry, or baby him. They must treat him as a 
normal individual, even though they understand that he has a 
problem that he ‘must learn to live with.’ Above all, they must 
talk with him — and this is important — for many people uncon- 
sciously stop talking to a person who is hard-of-hearing. They 
must be sure to include him in group conversations; to seat him 
at the dining table so that he can see the others’ faces in the best 
illumination; to give him cues to conversation about new topics. 
They must not answer for him when other people speak to him. 
They should tell him at once if he misinterprets what has been 
said, for such action will save him further embarrassment. They 
must help him in speech reading; encourage him to associate nor- 
mally with children of his own age; urge him to develop special 
abilities and hobbies. Let the teacher remember that if the par- 
ents can become well adjusted to the child’s handicap, the chances 
are more than good that the child himself will be able to do so. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
1. Why are defects of hearing serious? 
2. What are the bases for the classification of deaf, deafened, and 


hard-of-hearing? Why? х 
3. Describe briefly the organ of hearing. What causes may pro- 
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duce involvements of the middle ear? ОҒ what value is this 
knowledge to the teacher? 


. What factors account for the variability in the type and degree 


of speech involvement? Why? 


- Why are plosives and fricatives most frequently defective? 


Why are plosives less often defective than fricatives? 


. What observations should make a teacher suspicious of a 


child’s hearing? 


. Describe the group audiometer test. What is its function? 

. How can the sources of error in the group test be diminished? 
. Describe the pure-tone audiometer test. 

. Why would you not ordinarily recommend that a hard-of- 


hearing child be admitted to a school for the deaf? 


‚ Discuss speech rehabilitation for the hard-of-hearing. 
. What is speech reading? Outline the fundamental procedures 


for teaching it. 


‚ Discuss socialization of hard-of-hearing children, 


سے 


Problem 11. What Should Ве Done for the Stutterer? 


If one piece of advice only could be given to the classroom 
teacher about what to do with stutterers, it should be this: see that 
they are taken to a speech pathologist without delay for examina- 
tion and consultation. Stuttering, the conditions that produce it 
and those that accompany it, is a complex phenomenon. Con- 
trary to many popular beliefs, there is no one simple procedure 
for treatment. The classroom teacher, therefore, should not as- 
sume the responsibility for treating a stutterer on her own initia- 
tive and without the advice of a specialist. 

On the other hand, for the very reason that stuttering is а 
complicated disorder, the teacher must realize that the specialist 
cannot rehabilitate the case successfully without her help. Such 
help is of two kinds: first, what she can tell him about the case, 
both at the time of diagnosis and at subsequent intervals during 
treatment; and, second, what she can do. The teacher cannot give 
effective aid in either respect unless she has some education in 
the field of corrective speech. 

Certainly, it is true that observation is most fruitful when one 
knows clearly what to look for. Thus, the teacher whose knowl- 
edge of stuttering is limited to a belief that the patient ‘thinks 
faster than he can speak,’ will have but little constructive informa- 
tion to offer the specialist. Another teacher, with a more accurate 
and adequate background of knowledge about speech disorders 
might well offer information about the same child thus: ‘His think- 
ing is vague and fragmentary, attention span is poor, home dis- 
cipline has always been faulty, academic work is poor, but manual 
training is well done.’ Similarly, in a check-up of progress, the 
first teacher would probably answer the specialist’s inquiry 
vaguely: ‘Oh, he’s doing pretty well 5 the second teacher could 
be more specific. She would say, for instance: ‘His attitude to- 
ward his defect is much more objective. He stutters much less 
in oral reading where the selection has been prepared. He is 
more willing to attempt speech. He does not use any of the 


controls unless I remind him.’ 
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It is even more difficult for the teacher to be of service by do- 
ing, unless she is so trained. The author is always reminded in this 
connection of her experiences in the ‘ traveling clinic. A school 
asks the specialist to come to examine cases and make recom- 
mendations for treatment. It is always difficult to give helpful 
recommendations about stutterers to teachers who have no back- 
ground of knowledge of this disorder. In half an hour one can 
give only suggestions, not a whole series of lectures. One can 
tell them, for instance, to keep the child calm, but what calms 
some increases nervousness in others. One can suggest that they 
build up the child’s confidence by giving him nonspeaking duties 
in the classroom, but this alone is not the answer to giving him 
confidence. One can tell them to have the child use certain con- 
trols, such as the bouncing pattern or prolonging vowels, but these 
very controls may do more harm than good, unless they are used 
judiciously. The answer to the problem obviously lies in having 
classroom teachers educated in the rudiments of speech correc- 
tion. If a teacher understands the phenomenon of stuttering, then 
it is possible to suggest to her specific measures for specific cases, 
without fear that the recommendations will be, quite unintention- 
ally, misused. The purpose of this problem is to discuss stuttering: 
the theories, facts, and treatment with which the classroom teacher 
should be acquainted. 

Stuttering has already been described in Problem 2. This ma- 


terial should be reviewed, so that the manifestations of the disorder 
are clearly in mind. 


A. THEORIES OF CAUSATION 


The first fact that the teacher must learn about the causation 
of stuttering is this: at the present time, the fundamental cause 
is not known. She will hear many laymen talk glibly about the 
causes of stuttering as being this, that, or the other. Speech pathol- 
ogists, however, are much more conservative, They speak not 
of causes, but of theories of causation, because while there are a 
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ing. A brief examination of some of these theories will illustrate 
this point. 

(a). Some speech pathologists believe that stuttering is merely 
a bad habit which originates when penalties are placed upon the 
natural hesitations in the speech of young children. Such a theory 
seems a logical explanation for many cases. It does not explain 
those cases in which stuttering appears for the first time as late 
as the tenth to the fifteenth year. 

(b). Other speech pathologists believe that stuttering is pro- 
duced by a neurosis, a personality disorder or maladjustment to 
the environment. . This theory is supported by many clinical find- 
ings. It does not explain the appearance of stuttering in many 
individuals who, both by careful observation and by objective 
tests, are found to be as normal as anyone else in respect to per- 
sonality development and social adjustment. 

(c). Still other workers in the field have formulated a neurologi- 
cal theory to explain the cause of stuttering. They believe that 
the paired muscles used in speech do not receive nerve impulses 
at precisely the same time from the various centers of the brain, 
and that, as a result, blocks occur in the normal rhythm of speech. 
Such a condition is thought to result from a lack of dominance 
of one hemisphere of the brain over the other. The lack of 
dominance is thought to arise either from a failure of develop- 
ment, from an injury of the dominant hemisphere, or from a shift 
of handedness. This theory has been substantiated by much care- 
ful research and clinical evidence. It, too, fails to explain stutter- 
ing in persons who are definitely right- or left-sided as the case 
may be. 

These theories, and others, all seem to have truth in them, but 
they do not tell the whole story. Why, for further example, when 
several children are equally penalized for speech hesitations, does 
one child only in the group become a stutterer? Why, when two 
children both suffer from extremely unfavorable conditions in the 
environment, does the one child develop stuttering while the other 
does not? Why, when two left-handed children are each forced 
to shift to the right hand, does one stutter and the other not? It 
would seem that we must distinguish between precipitating causes 
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and fundamental cause. Many of the former we have discovered, 
the latter we have not yet discovered. 

West, Kennedy, and Carr? made such a distinction when they 
labeled the unknown factor dysphemia; i.e., the inner condition 
which produces as a symptom the thing we call stuttering. There- 
fore, we could answer the above questions, thus: the child who 
stuttered as a result of being penalized for speech hesitation had 
the inner condition dysphemia, whereas the others had not; the 
child who stuttered as a result of the pressure of environmental fac- 
tors had dysphemia, while the other had not; the left-handed child 
who stuttered as a result of a shift of handedness likewise suffered 
from dysphemia, whereas the other did not. In other words, there 
are several, or perhaps many, factors which will precipitate stutter- 
ing if dysphemia, the natural predisposition, tendency, or capacity 
to stutter — call it what you will — is present. 

Because the fundamental cause is unknown, we cannot speak 
of ‘curing’ stuttering. Be not discouraged, however, into think- 
ing that because there is no specific cure, nothing can be done in 
the way of treatment. It is true that we cannot remove the cause, 
that we are unable at present to change intentionally the inner 
condition that resides in stutterers, be it psychological, neurologi- 
cal, or physiological. Nevertheless, we can make environmental 
factors so favorable as to cause the stuttering, which is the outer 
manifestation of dysphemia, to disappear wholly or іп part. And 
there are few, if any, stutterers who care one bit whether they 
still have dysphemia, if only the blocks or interruptions in their 
speech cease to appear. Let us turn, then, to a consideration of 
the known facts about stuttering, since such knowledge is essential 
to a determination of therapy. * 


В. KNOWN FACTS 
1. Stuttering is a disorder of childhood. West, Kennedy, and 
Carr ? point out that in school children the incidence of stuttering 
is highest from the ages of six to ten; as the age of puberty is ap- 
proached, the number of cases of stuttering decreases markedly. 


1 Op. cit., Р: 53. 2 Op. cit., р. 58, 
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2. More boys than girls stutter. The ratio of this sex difference 
is from three to one up to eight to one.* This fact is certainly 
significant. When one knows, however, that boys learn speech 
more slowly and are more apt to have speech defects of all kinds 
than girls, that more male than female fetuses abort, that the in- 
fant mortality for the first year is greater for boys than for girls, 
that more boys than girls are reported as being mentally retarded, 
blind, and deaf — when one knows these facts, it is really not 
surprising that such a sex ratio should exist among stutterers. 

3. Stuttering has certain hereditary aspects. The persistent re- 
currence of this disorder in certain families is difficult to explain 
merely on the basis of imitation. The fact that many of the stut- 
terers in those families had little or no contact with stuttering 
relatives, and the fact that nonstuttering relatives did not develop 
the disorder, indicated the presence of some biological transmit- 
table factor. Berry * found that twinning, left-handedness, and 
stuttering were, in some manner as yet unexplained, associated as 
hereditary factors. Nelson ° found that stutterers could be 
roughly classified into two groups on the basis of hereditary find- 
ings: the one group, composed of patients whose onset of stutter- 
ing occurred at the sixth year or later, gave a less clear-cut history 
of stuttering in the family tree; the other group, composed of pa- 
tients who had stuttered ever since the development of speech, 
gave a very consistent history of stuttering in the family tree. 
More research needs to be done before it will be possible to be 
specific about the heredity of stuttering. We can assume, how- 
ever, that a child with such a hereditary background is more 
susceptible to this disorder. In the light of our present knowledge, 
certain precautionary measures would be in order for children 
whose hereditary background showed the presence of stuttering. 

4. Stutterers as a class do not differ in respect to mental ability. 
Individuals within the class vary from extreme mental retarda- 
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tion to normal, to brilliance, as do nonstuttering persons. This 
disorder is not related to factors of intelligence. 

5. The so-called speech organs are just as normal structurally 
in stutterers as in nonstutterers. Moreover, these organs perform 
just as normally their basic functions of chewing, sucking, swal- 
lowing, sobbing, smiling, etc. 

6. The stutterer’s articulatory muscles show a slowness of diado- 
chokinesis. This means that in repetitive movement of the jaws, 
brows, etc., he cannot move these muscles as (1) fast, as (2) con- 
tinuously, or as (3) independently the one side of the other, as a 
nonstutterer can. 

7. The proportion of certain chemical elements in the blood 
is found to be different in stutterers as a class from nonstutterers 
as a class. There seems to be no significant difference in the 
amount of inorganic phosphates, sugar, potassium, protein, and 
calcium; there does seem to be a significant difference in the ratio 
of опе to another. It must be noted that this contrast between 
stutterers and nonstutterers was made not between individuals, 
but between classes. Some stutterers exhibit a rather normal pic- 
ture of blood chemistry; some nonstutterers show quite an ab- 
normal picture. It is possible, as West, Kennedy, and Carr point 
out, that those persons on the borderline are most affected by 
emotional disturbances as far as the appearance and recurrence of 
stuttering is concerned. 

8. During a stuttering block, a serious disorganization of the 
integrating centers of the central nervous system takes place. 
There is a constriction of the peripheral blood vessels. An asym- 
metrical action of paired muscles on the two sides of the face 
appears. Lack of co-ordination of the limbs or eyes î occurs, 

9. A relationship between laterality and the occurrence of stut- 
tering has been demonstrated to exist, if not in all stutterers, at 
least in many. It is well known, of course, that the cerebral cortex 
has two hemispheres, a right and a left. Ordinarily, the right 
hemisphere controls the left half of the body, and the left hemi- 
sphere controls the right half. Moreover, one of these hemispheres 
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is usually dominant over the other. In natively right-handed per- 
sons, the left hemisphere is dominant; in natively left-handed 
persons, the right hemisphere is dominant. As a matter of fact, 
this lateral dominance manifests itself more extensively than just 
in handedness. A right-handed person is usually right-sided, and 
the cortical development which serves language is situated in the 
left hemisphere. For left-handed persons the reverse is true. It is 
thought — and there is good evidence in support of the belief — 
that a shift of handedness creates confusion in the dominance of 
the hemispheres, with stuttering as one of the results. The fact 
that not all persons whose handedness has been shifted develop 
stuttering might be explained by the theory of dysphemia: those 
who have the potentiality for stuttering will stutter when such 
a cerebral disturbance occurs; those who do not, will not stutter, 
even though such a disturbance does occur. 

It is not correct, however, to view the relationship of laterality 
to stuttering solely on a basis of a shift of handedness. Lack of 
cerebral dominance can be caused by an injury to cortical tissue 
or by a failure of one hemisphere to develop dominance over the 
other. Many children brought to clinics present a history and per- 
formance of mixed dominance; i.e., an alternation in preference of 
sidedness, or no demonstrable preference at all for one side or the 
other. Such cases are probably the ones we need to be most con- 
cerned about in regard to the relationship between laterality and 
Stuttering. 

10. There is also the possibility of what has been called lack of 
vertical dominance associated with stuttering. The highest center 
for integration of the central nervous system is the cerebral cortex. 
The next lower center is the thalamus and striate bodies, which 
control emotional responses. Still lower centers exist. Ordinarily, 
the cerebral cortex is in control of voluntary motor activity. It 
may be, however, that for some reason the thalamic or even lower 
centers suddenly grasp control and, thus, interfere with the nor- 
mal integration of cortical action. К 

rı. Marked differences in the breathing pattern of stutterers 
have long been noted. Since these anomalies have been quite 
clearly demonstrated as reactions to the stuttering blocks rather 
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than causes for them, attempts to change these patterns through 
breathing exercises have been mostly discarded. 

12. Stutterers exhibit a lack of vocal inflection. This is due 
probably to their reduced ability to make rapid shifts in move- 
ment between sets of muscles, as required for the process that we 
call fluctuation in pitch. It may account, in part, also for the 
fact that most stutterers can sing without the occurrence of blocks 
or spasms. o * 

13. Bilingualism has been shown to be an irritating factor in 
many clinical cases. Some children who talk and think in one 
language at home and in another language at school have developed 
stuttering symptoms. When the language conflict was eliminated, 
the stuttering decreased in severity or disappeared. 

Let us now proceed to the consideration of the psychology of 
stuttering. As stated before, it is a biological fact that the last 
functions to appear in the process of evolution of the organism are 
the first to break down. So it is that the musculature involved 
in the production of speech, subtending as it does the more primi- 
tive emotional uses of the body, will, under stress and strain, serve 
these emotional functions in priority to the needs of speech. It is 
likely that the person suffering from dysphemia will suffer a 
greater disintegration of the speech function than does the non- 
stutterer, under conditions of emotional strain, fear, anxiety, em- 
barrassment, lack of social adequacy, etc. 

Stuttering is further complicated by the fact that evidences of 
social maladjustment appear as a result of the speech blocks. Van 
Riper ® has concisely summarized the research along this line, as 
follows: 

“The better studies have shown the following important facts: 
(1) Most of the adult stutterers have marked fear of words and 
certain speech situations. (2) These fears are set off by cues which 
are associated with general or specific memories of past speech un- 
pleasantness and abnormality. (3) The greater the penalty placed 
upon stuttering, the more frequent and severe are the blocks. (4) 
The fear is increased by avoidance of speech attempt on feared 
words or in feared situations. (5) Fear is frequently accompanied 
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by rehearsal of the abnormality prior to speech attempt and by 
preparatory sets to stutter in certain specific ways. (6) Stutterers 
can frequently predict the occurrence and duration of their blocks, 
(7) Fear often manifests itself in the form of diametrically opposed 
urges to attempt and to retreat from the speaking of the word 
feared. (8) The cues which set off the fear may be classified as 
the awareness of the following factors as tending to precipitate 
Stuttering: certain sounds or classes of sounds (vowels or conso- 
nants, plosives or sibilants, and so on), the meaning of the word, the 
unfamiliarity of the word, the position of the sound in the word, 
the position of the word in the sentence, the relative difficulty of 
articulation, the inexact word, accented syllables, and confusions 
of all kinds. The cues which set off situation-fear are the percep- 
tion of the following factors in the speech situation: similarities 
to situations in which speech unpleasantness has been experienced, 
the unexpectedness of the situation, expectation of interruption or 
help with the difficult word, pressing need for immediate or effi- 
cient communication, the probabilities of such social penalties as 
laughter, mockery, and impatience or rejection, and many others.’ 

The literature on the subject of stuttering is extensive and must 
be thoroughly studied by the student of speech pathology. Ob- 
viously, such study is not indicated for classroom teachers. How- 
ever, a brief review of this material as here given must be mastered 
by those who expect to co-operate in the corrective-speech pro- 
gram. Unless the teacher has this background of information, 
she will not be able to understand the basis upon which modern 
therapy for stutterers has been developed, nor will she be able to 
Carry out intelligently those procedures which the specialist may 
recommend. 


C. THERAPY 


The history of the various methods of treating stuttering down 
through the ages is an interesting and often fantastic story. These 
methods ranged from witchcraft, drugs, surgery, special appli- 
ances in the mouth, to the later applications of hypnotism, psy" 
choanalysis, suggestion, and special tricks. Some of the more com- 
mon ‘tricks’ have been arm-swinging, jerking of the head, use 
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of a scanning type of speech, use of starter words, such as ‘ well,’ 
‘now,’ etc. There are reports of ‘cures’ by all these methods. 
Indeed, it is possible that if one told a stutterer that he could speak 
normally if he would stand on his head, he would be able to, 
temporarily. The power of suggestion is strong, but its indis- 
criminate application is of short-lived value, as witnessed by scores 
of stutterers who come to clinics with a history of having been 
‘cured’ a number of times without lasting success. More re- 
cently, workers in the field of speech correction have tried to de- 
velop a program of therapy which is based upon the findings of 
scientific research. 

Bluemel ° has suggested а very useful concept in his distinction 
between what he calls the primary and the secondary stages of 
stuttering. The onset of stuttering in а child is characterized by 
mild repetitions or slight prolongations. The child is not con- 
scious of any difficulty with his speech, nor does he realize that 
his speech differs from that of his associates. When he begins 
to be aware of the phenomenon, however, either because com- 
munication is interfered with or because he is penalized by others 
on that account, he begins to exhibit so-called secondary symp- 
toms. These are not causally related to the neuromuscular block, 
but rather are the results of the child’s attempt to prevent it. He 
develops fears of sounds or words, of certain speaking situations, 
sometimes of speaking itself. He begins to force his way through 
a block, creating only more severe and longer spasms, which usu- 
ally spread to muscle groups other than the ones originally in- 
volved. He usually tries to release the block by various devices, 
such as blinking the eyes, jerking the head, swinging the arms, 
or shuffling the feet. Undesirable personality traits usually de- 
velop. 

There is no sharp dividing line between the primary and the 
secondary stages, nor does the primary stage exist for any fixed 
length of time before the advent of the secondary symptoms. Ob- 
viously, personal and environmental factors will influence the 
child’s reactions. The author once saw a three-year-old boy 
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whose parents had noticed stuttering symptoms for only one week. 
Yet already the child showed pronounced secondary symptoms. 
He talked with the examining officer and with his mother quite 
fluently, but when a block occurred suddenly, he beat his fists 
against his mother’s lap and cried out. Other children may stutter 
for a long period without seeming to realize that anything ab- 
normal or annoying is taking place. 

It is obvious that quite different approaches must be made in 
treating these two roughly classified groups of stutterers. The 
ensuing discussion of therapy will thus be divided into two parts: 
treatment of primary stuttering and treatment of secondary stut- 
tering. 

1. The treatment of primary stuttering. The general principle 
for therapy is this: (а) seek to discover and remove all the pos- 
sible irritating factors in the child’s environment, (b) prevent the 
development of fear-and anxiety about his speech, (c) promote 
the growth of personality and social adjustment. Since stuttering 
is a disorder of childhood, it is, then, more than probable that 
as the processes of normal maturation take place the symptoms of 
stuttering will gradually disappear. While such a therapy is sim- 
ple to outline, it is usually more difficult to execute; but it brings 
far greater and more lasting results than do the superficial methods 
which are not based upon scientific findings. 

We cannot hope to cover all eventualities in the space of this 
brief discussion, but some specific illustrations of these points will 
be suggestive of procedure. A review of the discussions on the 
parent conference and on the techniques of socialization is also 
Pertinent at this time. 

(a). Discovery and removal of irritating factors in the environ- 
ment. The specialist in speech can usually best determine what 
environmental factors operate as contributory causes for stutter- 
ing. Nevertheless, the teacher can and should furnish all possible 
information on this point. For one thing, her closer personal 
knowledge of the families in her community frequently gives clues 
to the most promising avenues of investigation and also serves as 
confirmatory or contradictory evidence to the history given by 
the family. One teacher, for example, knowing that a mother was 
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coming to the clinic, gave some very helpful information. She 
said that the woman was very pleasant to deal with and anxious 
over her son’s condition, but that the children were cared for 
largely by the hired help, while the father and mother were away 
from home playing golf and taking motor trips. Another teacher 
was able to inform the clinic that a certain family, though making 
a fairly adequate appearance, was really in desperate financial 
straits and that the children probably did not get enough to eat. 
Another type of information which the teacher can give is direct 
observation of the child himself in school. Does he stutter every 
time he talks or is it spasmodic? Is it getting worse? Does it 
appear in his speech when he is on the playground, as well as in 
the classroom? Is there any observable relationship between ap- 
pearance of the stuttering and his apparent physical condition, 
emotional state, persons with whom he talks, topics of conversa- 
tion, time of day, attitude of the teacher? The teacher should 
also be on the alert for specific signs of social maladjustment, 
evidence of confused laterality, possible reading disabilities, emo- 
tional instability, or malnutrition. When the case has been diag- 
nosed and the irritating factors determined, the teacher should as- 
sume her part of the responsibility for their removal. 

Many of these conditions have their direct beginning in the home 
environment and can be changed by frequent conferences and 
close co-operation with parents. In the first place, parents need 
to be set straight on some of their misconceptions about stuttering. 
They should be told the facts, as honestly as we know those facts 
at present. They should understand that the disorder is complex, 
that there is no easy cure, but that the possibilities for rehabilita- 
tion are very good, if they will co-operate in the clinical program. 
In the second place, parents need to understand why the removal 
of irritating factors in the environment is so important a part of 
the therapy. When various factors are being discussed, they are 
So apt to say: * Вис it hasn’t seemed to hurt my other children.’ 
It must be explained carefully to them that ordinary conditions 
in the environment do not react adversely upon most children, but 
that the stuttering child is, for the present at least, more nervous, 
more high-strung, more susceptible to irritating factors (the 
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teacher or clinician must talk in terms which will be readily com- 
prehended by the layman). If the stutterer’s environment сап be 
made so favorable for a period of time (i.e., for several months 
or years) that he can be kept at a relatively low level of emotional 
excitability, the chances are more than good he will eventually 
outgrow the disorder. The teacher and parent then should can- 
vass all the possibilities in an effort to identify and remove the 
irritating factors. 

Even if the environment cannot be changed or improved at 
home, however, the teacher yet can help the child. True as it is 
that in school he reflects attitudes and conditions at home, and 
true as it must ever be that the school cannot do the whole job of 
education, nevertheless, the five to six hours a day that the child 
is in school can be a vital influence. There may be tension, bick- 
ering, fault-finding at home, but in school the child can know 
calmness, serenity, and appreciation. There may be lack of se- 
curity at home, but at school the child can be assisted to make a 
place for himself and to develop confidence. However, some dis- 
turbing conditions have their beginnings at school. A child who 
has always been sheltered at home may suffer an emotional up- 
heaval when he starts to go to school, finds himself one among 
many in a strange environment, and is asked to do unfamiliar tasks. 
Another child may be struggling to compete with children who 
are endowed with greater intellectual ability. A third may react 
adversely to nervous tension on the part of the teacher, as mani- 
fested through her voice, bodily action, and attitudes, The possi- 
bilities of such conditions are numerous, as every teacher knows. 
They are relatively easy to solve if recognized. 

(b). Prevention of the development of fear and anxiety about 
speech. Our problem of rehabilitation is much simpler if we can 
prevent the development of the secondary symptoms of stutter- 
ing. In the problem on mental hygiene, the teacher was cautioned 
Not to react emotionally to defective speech. This warning is 
reiterated as a paramount necessity in handling the stutterer. Signs 
of embarrassment, impatience, anxiety, pity on the part of the 
teacher, serve to call attention to the fact that the child’s manner 
of speaking is atypical and to plant seeds of fear and anxiety in 
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him on that account. The teacher’s attitude toward the stutterer 
will also set an example for creating favorable attitudes on the 
part of the rest of the children in the classroom. 

With knowledge of what situations are most apt to produce 
stuttering in the child’s speech and with a little forethought, the 
teacher can often prevent its occurrence. For example, she can 
refrain from calling on that child when he is fatigued, excited, or 
unprepared to respond. She can even word her questions to him 
so that he can reply adequately without the pressure of involved 
answers. In situations in which he is likely to succeed, the teacher 
should be sure to give him an opportunity to speak, so that the 
knowledge of successful performance will become associated with 
the speech function. It is particularly desirable for the child to 
experience such success following incidents in which he has stut- 
tered, so that any anxiety produced by the failure will be more apt 
to be erased. Choral reading and dramatizations are two speech 
activities in which the stutterer can participate successfully. In 
addition, he should be encouraged to participate in class discus- 
sions and games involving unemotional speaking situations. 

Thus, while the treatment of the primary stutterer is always 
indirect, yet the situations in which he speaks, and even his man- 
ner of speaking, can be controlled through the efforts of the 
skillful teacher. 

(c). Promotion of growth of personality and social adjustment. 
This part of the therapy will not be discussed here because it has 
been treated in the problem on mental hygiene. The teacher 
should realize its importance, however. Any experienced clinician 
can testify that many a child has lost all symptoms of stuttering 
simply with the growth of confidence and of a feeling of personal 
adequacy. 

2. The treatment of secondary stuttering. It is just as necessary 
for parents and teachers to co-operate with the specialist in the 
treatment of secondary stuttering. Irritating factors in the en- 
vironment should be removed; personality development and social 
adjustment should be fostered. With secondary stutterers, how- 
ever, therapy must involve much more than these indirect meth- 
ods. Instead of the comparatively simple task of preventing the 
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development of fears and anxiety, we have the problem of break- 
ing down а complicated, vicious circle of fears which are actually 
present. The original stuttering spasms produced fear and anxi- 
ety; these, in turn, resulted in more serious and complex speech 
blocks, which of themselves created further fears. The specialist 
who examines the cases of stuttering will indicate, of course, the 
specific measures for the treatment of each case. These specific 
measures vary somewhat in form and in name, from clinic to 
clinic, but, in general, therapeutic procedures follow the ensuing 
pattern. 

(a). Objectivity. Fear of speaking situations as a result of fre- 
quent failure and embarrassment over that failure is a perfectly 
normal reaction. Because it is normal, however, is no reason per 
se for its being desirable, and its disastrous effects on stuttering 
and on the stutterer have already been pointed out. Since we 
are unable to take away the cause of the stuttering and are even 
unable to alleviate immediately the stuttering blocks themselves, 
it is essential to decrease the stutterer’s emotional response to his 
disorder and build up, instead, an objective attitude toward the 
stuttering. 

The first step toward this end is a frank discussion with the 
child of the causes and treatment of stuttering. The particular 
form which the discussion will take varies, of course, with his age, 
intelligence, and general attitude. In substance, however, it is 
this. There are many things about the nature of stuttering that 
we know and about some that we do not. We know, for instance, 
that stutterers are perfectly normal people except for their dif- 
ficulty with speech. We do not yet know exactly what it is that 
makes some people stutter; we wish we did. But we do know 
that we can help many of those people to overcome the trouble. 
Now, it would be a fine thing if we could help them by so simple 
а means as giving a few pills night and morning, but that is not 
the way it works. There is no sudden cure, no one recipe for 
getting rid of stuttering. But there is every reason to hope for 
improvement, if the patient will really co-operate over a period 
of time. He must understand clearly that the first goal is the 
development of an objective attitude; i.e., he must learn to live 
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with the stuttering. Of course, he does not want to stutter, would 
much prefer not со — so would anyone. But there is a queer thing 
about stuttering: when one gets to the point that it does not matter 
so much, one does not stutter so much. Moreover, since it will 
be a while before the symptoms go away, he may as well learn 
to put up with the stuttering as gracefully as possible. Older per- 
sons are encouraged to read articles and books on the subject, 
so that they may acquaint themselves more fully with all aspects 
of the disorder. They should know what each step in the therapy 
is and why they are asked to do it. Such objectivity of procedure 
begets objectivity toward the disorder. For most persons, it marks 
the first time that they have ever viewed the phenomenon of 
stuttering in any light but a purely personal and emotional one. 
The second step in attaining objectivity is for the person to face 
the fact that Һе stutters. Of course, he knows that he stutters, 
but ninety-nine out of a hundred in reality run away from and 
try to hide the fact, as their secondary symptoms show. Most 
of them can hardly bring themselves to say the words “1 stutter.’ 
When asked how the stuttering was at a particular time, they will 
usually say vaguely that it was ‘ pretty good’ or ‘ about the same.’ 
When they get to the point that they can describe their speech 
attempts more specifically, that in itself is evidence of more ob- 
jectivity. So, it is well to talk with a stutterer a good deal at first 
about his blocks, their frequency, etc., just for the sake of airing 
the subject. The edge is taken off fear when it is talked about 
freely. A series of assignments, in which the stutterer casually 
mentions to other people the fact that he stutters, are beneficial to 
him for the same reason. He can be asked to mention his stutter- 
ing to three different people every day, say, for а week. То his 
mother, for instance, he might say: ‘I stuttered badly (or not 
badly, as the case may be) in school today.’ To a friend with 
whom he has just had a bad block, he might say: ‘ Well, I certainly 
stuttered badly that time.’ The point should be made clear that 
these admissions have a twofold beneficial effect: they help the 
stutterer to face the facts squarely and they also tend to relieve 
the embarrassment of his associates. This latter condition will, 
in turn, help the stutterer to live in a more normal environment. 
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Tt is a new and helpful idea to most patients that their unemotional 
acceptance of the disorder will add to the pleasure and happiness 
of family and friends alike. 

The third step in the pursuit of objectivity is to learn to observe 
the stuttering symptoms. It is usually advisable to have the stut- 
terer keep a written record, in a small notebook, of various points 
to be noted. Does he stutter more at home or at school? Do the 
blocks occur more frequently when talking to certain persons than 
others? If so, why? Do they occur more frequently when he 
is tired, excited, discouraged? Or, he can keep a diary of each 
day’s activities with the number of speech attempts noted, to- 
gether with their character. The records should become more 
specific as he gains practice in accurate observation. Such а pro- 
cedure is valuable, because it focuses his attention away from an 
emotional response to the stuttering and rather upon a nonpersonal 
Scrutiny of the facts. It will also give him more insight into the 
methods of control that will come later in the treatment. 

During this first period of treatment, when the sole emphasis 
is upon learning to be objective, the stutterer must be informed 
clearly, and usually repeatedly, that at this point in the treatment 
the teacher does not care how much he stutters. The purpose 
is not to decrease the number or severity of stuttering blocks. It 
is only to learn to live with it, to accept it. He must be warned 
Not to judge his progress at this point by frequency of spasms. 
Another warning is pertinent — this to the teacher. Most inex- 
perienced workers in the field of speech correction go too fast 
and are too superficial in the treatment. They may tell the stut- 
terer to be objective, may give a few assignments to this end, but 
fail to spend the amount of time and instruction needed to help 
him really to objectify his attitude. і 

(b). Removal of substitutions. As soon as іє seems advisable, 
the second phase of therapy may be begun; namely, the process 
of eliminating the habit of substituting other words for words 
upon which the stutterer fears he will block. For example, the 
Stutterer may wish to say: ‘Dad, may I take the car? ` TE car 
is a word on which he has experienced previous difficulty, or if, 
when he gets to that word in the sentence, he fears he may block 
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on it, he will probably substitute the word ‘automobile’ or the 
name of the make (such as ‘ Ford, or ‘ Pontiac,’ etc.). Such sub- 
stitutions may seem harmless enough on the surface, but they add 
considerably to the stutterer’s nervous strain of being constantly 
on the alert to predict which words should be avoided. While 
one or two substitutions may temporarily prevent stuttering 
blocks, in the long run such substitutions result in very little 
reduction in the stuttering. The automaticity of speech is bound 
to be impaired when words are viewed not as symbols of ideas, 
but as ‘hard or easy to say.’ Efforts at substitution lead usually 
to bizarre grammatical structure, since the possibility of simple 
substitution is often difficult. Finally, the habit of substitution 
is in itself an avoidance, an escape from facing the reality of the 
situation. The practice is bad, and it should be stopped as soon 
as possible. 

The stutterer must observe the extent of substitutions in his own 
speech, must be convinced that the habit is harmful, and, then, 
must seek to eliminate it. Of course, he cannot achieve one hun- 
dred per cent in this regard at first, for habit and the temptation 
to avoid blocks are strong. One useful device is to have him talk 
on some topic, for the sole purpose of noting substitutions. When- 
ever he is aware of avoiding a word, let him write it on the board, 
together with the word used in its place. Another useful device 
is to have him keep a list in his notebook of all words substituted. 
As this practice advances, his notebook should contain a shorter 
list of words actually substituted and a longer list of words he 
was tempted to avoid, but did not. 

(c). Development of a kinesthesia for normal speech. While 
many stutterers have normal speech part of the time, most of them 
do not have as truly normal a pattern of speech as might seem 
apparent, Because they are beset by the constant fear and ex- 
pectancy of blocks, their speech is apt to be habitually rapid, 
slurred, indistinct, and jerky. At an earlier stage in the therapy, 
therefore, it is desirable to give the stutterer the experience of 
what normal speech, unhampered by fear of blocks, feels like. 
One such project is to have the child participate in choral read- 
ing, because stutterers can nearly always talk fluently in unison. 
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Since many stutterers can also talk fluently when they assume a 
‘character’ role, another such project is to have him participate 
in simple dramatic activity, such as little skits and dialogues es- 
pecially prepared to fit his need. 

(d). Voluntary relaxation. This part of the treatment is of 
inestimable value if carried out properly. It is not enough to pre- 
scribe mere rest periods, or even to go through a few so-called 
relaxation exercises. Voluntary relaxation is a method of con- 
trolled inhibition of nervous response. It will enable the stutterer, 
eventually, to control the severity and frequency of stuttering. 
As such it requires painstaking development. 

He should be taught first to feel the difference between tensed 
and relaxed muscles. The stutterer should be flat on his back on 
a cot, if there is опе, or on a long table, or even on the floor (a 
blanket can be placed on the floor for him to lie on). Tell him 
to try to relax one arm; i.e., to make the arm and hand feel ‘ dead’ 
or ‘heavy.’ Give hima few minutes in which to do it, Then, tell 
him to tense the muscles of the arm, then relax them. Ask him if 
he could feel the difference. Have him follow the same procedure 
with the other arm, the shoulders, the legs. Then, have him prac- 
tice alternately relaxing and tensing those muscles, but tensing 
them only slightly. When he has acquired an awareness of the 
difference between tension and relaxation, he should then practice 
only progressive relaxation. 

When he lies down, he should concentrate his attention upon 
relaxing one arm, including the shoulder and hand. He should 
look for the least feeling of tension, relax the muscles more; when 
he thinks they are relaxed, he should relax them even more so. 
The teacher can assist by gently raising and lowering the arm or 
rotating che wrist to see if he resists such movement. If he does, 
he is not relaxed. When a fair degree of relaxation has been 
achieved, the stutterer should concentrate upon the other arm in 
the same manner. The teacher should avoid too much manipula- 
tion, or the stutterer will not be able to relax to the degree he 
should. She must avoid especially talking loudly or rapidly, as 
well as any sign of hurry or tenseness in her own bodily action. 
The relaxation periods should be short: sav. ten or fifteen minutes, 
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А Jever. 
at first. They must extend over a long period of time, E to 
The stutterer will not immediately achieve adequate ч нр. 
relax, but that will come with Consistent and prolonge p relaxes 

Mental attitude is very important, too, in the process O РЕ. 
Чоп. Talk with the stutterer about what he would mie could 
be the most peaceful and most quiet mental picture e dure 
imagine. Then, Suggest that he call forth such a eager 
the relaxation period, just after he has concentrated пре atte 
This is especially helpful for those who find it hard to beg 

rocedure. . . 
p Suggest that he practice relaxation at home once or pie 
Gradually, as he gains more practice, he should attempt г Е vane 
while sitting and then while standing, as a means of быс. ie 
sion. It is actually possible for stutterers who have mast ttempt 
art, to relax momentarily and imperceptibly before they ү aa 
speech. One stutterer reported that by such a practice cantly 
able to cut down the tension which had always resulted ins pe 
when he was called upon to recite in class. The eee, 
impress upon the stutterer that this practice is not the only il 
for Stuttering and will not invariably work to remove it еп 


Р I 
but that it is Опе of several which, taken together, will eventually 
help him to control the blocks, 


(е). Removal of se 
voluntarily shou 


s which have arisen in жш 
groups not directly associated with speech. A boy who twis е 
his head and neck to the side when he stuttered found e y 
could avoid such action by controlled relaxation. The pom б 
Spasms of the lips, or tongue, or jaw, the stutterer к Ма 
eliminate, but ms run their brief course with 
trying to force their terminati 
a prolongation 
Relaxation, to 
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any nonstutterer, except that it is more imperative for the former, 
and he will probably not master it as fast. Far from giving him 
‘tricks’ and ‘ devices,’ he should be taught the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good speech for anyone. 

One important aspect of speech training for the stutterer is the 
acquisition of slow speech. It is not presented as a device, but 
rather as a fundamental ability that he lacks. Slow speech need 
not mean — should never mean — an abnormal pattern of speak- 
ing. It does mean putting into slow motion — very slow motion, 
at first ——a normal rhythm and melody pattern. The stutterer 
should be taught to prolong all the vowel sounds, hold longest 
those that are normally accented, hold less long those that are 
not normally accented. He should prolong them excessively, at 
first, until he gets the idea. (The same procedure is used with 
any person whose speech is too fast or uttered with chronic ten- 
sion.) The teacher demonstrates first, then has the stutterer join 
her in reading the practice material. It is helpful to mark the 
vowel sounds in accented syllables, to emphasize the fact that they 
should be held longest. Such slow speech or prolongation of the 
vowels, as it is called, is desirable for several reasons. It is a 
method of inducing relaxation. It allows the stutterer more time 
to observe the speech process that he must relearn. It gives him 
а new concept of speech: that vowel sounds are the foundation 
stones, that they form the substance, the carrying power of speech. 
Because stutterers have had so much more difficulty with con- 
sonants, especially the plosives, they have fixed their attention too 
much on them as isolated entities and not enough on the vowel 
sounds as the carrying power of speech. At this point in therapy, 
it must be emphasized to the stutterer that the purpose is not the 
cessation of stuttering, but rather the learning and demonstration 
of the technique of speaking slowly whether he stutters or not. 
This technique will not t cure’ the blocks, but it is one other 
method of control which eventually will help him. Tell the stut- 
terer to go ahead and stutter where he must, but to prolong longer 
than usual the vowel immediately following the sound he blocked 
on. Such a procedure helps him to regain voluntary control fol- 
lowing the spasm. 
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Closely associated with prolongation of the vowels is another 
technique: phrasing. The teacher should explain to the stutterer 
that isolated words are simply convenient devices for silent read- 
ing, but that when we speak (and oral reading is a form of speak- 
ing), we talk in phrases. Good speech demands that we do not 
break up phrases, that we keep together words that belong to- 
gether. Obviously, then, one must not take a breath in the middle 
of a phrase. It is well to begin the drill on phrasing with the 
use of prepositional phrases, since these are more easily recog- 
nized. Then the grouping of other words that ‘ go together’ can 
be studied. At first, sentences should be broken up into many 
short phrases. The teacher and the pupil will mark these off to- 
gether, at first. Later, the pupil can mark the phrases in the drill 
material himself. In early practice, he should pause markedly and 
take a breath between phrases. Later, the length of pauses and 
number of breaths should be decreased. It should be pointed out 
that pausing between phrases does not necessitate letting the pitch 
of the voice drop. This practice material the stutterer should read 
in unison with the teacher. He should also memorize some of it, 
since the speaking of memorized material comes one step closer 
to spontaneous speech than does reading from a page. As he 
learns the technique, he should prepare short speeches in which 
he can practice the use of slow speech and of proper phrasing. 
Since the stutterer will have mastered these techniques in the 
practice periods far sooner than he will apply them in real life 
situations, it is well to make certain specific assignments designed 
to make him carry over the training into other speaking situations. 
He can make a short announcement in class; he can be asked to 
go on an errand to another teacher’s room, etc. These projects 
should be planned and prepared for in advance. Their purpose 
should be clearly understood: not to speak without stuttering, 
but rather to speak slowly and in proper phrases. 6 

One final warning should be given to inexperienced workers. 
Neither teacher nor stutterer should become too greatly encour- 
aged by the sudden decline in stuttering at any period of the treat- 
ment. Each new technique or control is apt to result in sudden 
spurts of improvement. Let them both be glad at the growing 
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control, but bear in mind the fact that periods of relapse will in- 
evitably come. Then when they do come, neither will be cast 
into gloom. The stutterer’s progress must be judged rather by 
the way he masters each technique, by the way he handles the 
stuttering, by the growing periods between relapses. Only thus 
can progress be steady and permanent. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


т. Why should the teacher consult a specialist for stuttering 

cases? 

2. What misconceptions did you have about stuttering? 

3. What is the cause of stuttering? 

4. Comment upon theories of causation. 

5. What is meant by dysphemia? What is the relation between 

it and stuttering? 

6. To what extent is stuttering a hereditary condition? 

7- What is the relation between stuttering and mental ability? 

8. What is meant by diadochokinesis? 

9. To what extent is the blood chemistry of stutterers atypical? 
10. What happens in the nervous system during a stuttering block? 
11. Explain the concept of laterality. 

12. Summarize the facts concerning the psychology of stuttering 

13. Differentiate between primary and secondary stuttering. 

14. What can the teacher do to discover and remove irritating 
factors in the environment? 

15. How can she prevent the development of fear and anxiety in 


the stutterer? 
16. How can she promote growth of personality and social ad- 


justment? 

17. Outline procedures for treating secondary stuttering. 

18. Discuss procedures for developing objectivity in stutterer’s 
attitude. 

19. Why should substitutions be removed? 

20. What is the value of choral reading and dramatic activity in 
stuttering therapy? 

21. Discuss voluntary relaxation for stutterers. 

22. Discuss speech training for stutterers. 
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Problem 12. What Can Ве Done for Children with 
Central Speech Disturbances? 


Central speech disturbances are so called because they are caused 
by disturbances of the central nervous system. They present 
serious and complicated problems of rehabilitation not only from 
the point of view of speech itself, but also from the point of view 
of general education and social adjustment. These cases should 
always be examined and diagnosed by a speech pathologist. Like- 
wise, they should receive training at the hands of a skilled clinician. 
‘Obviously, then, there will be only a brief discussion of such 
cases in this book for classroom teachers. 

There are a number of reasons, however, why the teacher should 
be introduced to this phase of clinical speech. Some children suf- 
fering from these disorders have been branded as feeble-minded, 
when their intelligence was, indeed, quite normal. Others have 
been allowed to go through school unaided, because parents and 
teachers were ignorant of the possibilities of rehabilitation for 
persons suffering from neurological involvements. Some of the 
few who have had the benefit of clinical examination and treat» 
ment have been handicapped, because of the inability of their 
teachers to understand or to carry out the recommended training 
procedures. Cases of central speech disturbances are not as nu- 
merous as other types of speech disorders, but those that are pres- 
ent in any school system should have intelligent treatment. 


A. SPASTICITY 


1. Identification. Spastic paralysis is caused by damage to the 
motor areas of the brain. It may be the result of disease or in- 
jury. A common cause of such destruction to brain tissue is a 
prolonged or instrument delivery at birth. The spasticity may 
become manifest soon after birth or it may not appear until the 
child is several years old. я 4 

It is necessary to distinguish between flaccid and spastic paraly- 
sis. Almost all motor-nerye pathways are composed of two parts: 
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an upper and a lower neuron. When a lesion occurs in the lower 
motor neuron (і.е., the part of the chain that runs to the muscle), 
the resulting tonus of the muscle is markedly decreased, and we 
speak of it as flabby or as being a flaccid paralysis. When a lesion 
occurs in the upper motor neuron of nerves serving to control 
muscle tonus (i.e., the part of the chain running from the brain 
to its connection with the lower neuron), the resulting tonus of 
the muscle is markedly increased and we speak of it as rigid or as 
being a spastic paralysis. Flaccidity of one or more muscle groups 
is most commonly caused by infantile paralysis. This disease 
rarely produces speech disorders, because it usually attacks nerves 
going to the muscles of the arms and the legs, and, in cases where 
it does attack nerves serving muscles used in speech, the patient 
rarely survives the disease. It is the spastic, or upper-motor- 
neuron type of paralysis which concerns us in the field of clinical 
speech. Athetosis and cerebral palsy are associated conditions 
caused by disease or injury to brain tissue, but they will not be 
discussed here. 

Because the exact location and extent of lesions vary from case 
to case, the symptoms will vary also. There may be a complete 
paralysis of an arm or a leg or of an entire side of the body. Such 
paralysis may be only partial, or it may be so slight that any ab- 
normal tenseness is discovered only upon flexing the patient’s 
limbs. In addition to spasticity of muscle groups, there may be 
varying degrees of emotional instability. If the brain lesion is 
extensive enough, there may be mental impairment, as well. 

Spasticity is easily identified, of course, in cases where the limbs 
are obviously drawn up in a paralytic tenseness. Frequently, how- 
ever, the condition is not so clear-cut. While the teacher will 
never undertake to offer diagnosis, it is well for her to have enough 
information about neurological involvements to be suspicious of 
that possibility in such cases. There was, for example, an eight- 
year-old girl who was brought to a speech clinic. Her general 
physical appearance was that of a normal child. Case study re- 
vealed, however, a birth injury, with subsequent convulsions, ex- 
cessive emotional instability, and some bizarre behavior patterns. 
Examination revealed a slight amount of spasticity in certain mus- 
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cle groups. From one point of view, this child might have been 
better off if she had been obviously spastic; i.e., she would have 
been instantly recognized as a handicapped individual and treated 
with more understanding. As it was, her teachers had assumed 
that her inappropriate behavior patterns were merely the result 
of lax parental discipline. When the diagnosis of brain injury was 
made, it was possible to work out an intelligent and constructive 
program of rehabilitation for the child. In this her teachers, as 
well as the clinicians, could render effective aid. 

Teachers with some knowledge of neurological involvements 
will be less hasty in assuming feeble-mindedness where it does not 
necessarily exist. The clumsy, often unintelligible speech, the 
facial contortions, the awareness of physical and social inadequacy 
on the part of the child—any or all of these are apt to suggest 
to the layman mental retardation. Mental impairment may, in- 
deed, be present, but such a diagnosis should be made by a spe- 
cialist, not assumed to be true by teachers. 

2. Speech involvements. One or more of the following may be 
present in the child’s speech, depending upon the extent of the 
neurological damage. The quality of voice is husky and also tense. 
Pitch is usually higher than normal. Volume is apt to be too loud. 
Normal inflection is lacking, except under emotional stress, when 
it is likely to be exaggerated. Rhythm may be scanning; i.e., 
syllables are accented equally. Articulation is clumsy, indistinct, 
has many distortions, omissions, and substitutions. The s-z sounds 
are especially apt to be affected. The patient may be able to 
make isolated sounds or simple words normally and, yet, be unable 
to combine sounds into connected speech in an intelligible fashion. 
If the spasticity is complicated by emotional instability, there may 
be, in addition, speech disorders of psychological origin; if com- 
plicated by mental impairment, there may also be linguistic dis~ 
orders. 

3. Treatment. If the teacher has among her speech cases a 
spastic child, or one whom she suspects might be spastic, she 
should see that he is taken to a clinical center, first of all. He 
should have training by an experienced clinician, both because he 
needs more help than a classroom teacher can ordinarily give and 
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because his disorder is complex. If this is impossible, the teacher 
should administer the retraining procedures under the direct and 
constant supervision of a specialist. The following brief discus- 
sion will outline the general program of therapy for spastics. The 
details, of course, must be worked out by a specialist to suit the 
needs of individual cases. 

(a). General relaxation. Because of the upper-motor-neuron 
injury, the brain of the spastic does not exert the normal inhibitory 
control over the lower centers affecting muscle tonus. The mus- 
cles react, therefore, to too many stimuli and are abnormally 
tensed. Thus, an important part of the program of re-education 
must always be general bodily relaxation. The same type of re- 
laxation drill that was described for stutterers is applicable for 

. Spastics, only the Progress in these cases is, necessarily, much 
slower. 

In addition to exercises, we must never lose sight of the fact 
that the degree of relaxation is determined in large measure also 
by psychological factors. Important as it is for a spastic to learn 
the technique of relaxing muscles voluntarily, such ability is of 
little practical or permanent value unless his emotional state is con- 
ducive to relaxation. Thus, the environment must be such that 
nervous strain will tend to be decreased. The teacher herself must 
be calm, confident, unhurried, and patient. She must instill in 
the child these same attitudes, and she must work to eliminate, as 
far as possible, situations in which the child feels a painful and 
hopeless competition with others less handicapped than he. 

(b). Relaxation of muscle groups used directly in speech. Gen- 
eral relaxation will decrease tension in all muscle groups. But be- 
cause a high degree of co-ordination and skill is required of the 
muscles for the production of speech, it is necessary to pursue re- 
Taxation exercises especially with these groups. Breathing exer- 
cises, if properly conducted, provide an excellent means of bring- 
ing the process of breathing for speech within voluntary control 
and of inducing a greater degree of relaxation. Vocal exercises, 
as described in Problem 7, are useful for the same purposes, and 
they improve the voice at the same time. Exercises are needed 
also to reduce tension in the muscles of the neck and face. Spasms 
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in these muscles not only interfere with speech, but also are con- 
spicuous and unpleasant to look at. The use of a mirror is helpful 
in attaining a more relaxed, voluntary control. Such exercises will 
be designed by the specialist to meet the needs of individual cases. 

(с). Development of motor skills. The physical rehabilitation 
of spastics should be directed by a specialist in physical therapy 
and carried on by persons trained in the field of physical education, 
The development of those motor skills necessary for speech, how- 
ever, lies in the realm of speech therapy. These exercises the 
teacher can use as directed. West, Kennedy, and Carr * have 
emphasized the spastic’s need for motor abilities of three types: 
tapidity of movement, continuity of movement, and independence 
of movement; i.e., movement of one side without the other. Thus, 
alternate opening and closing of the jaws, raising the eyebrows, 
Moving the tongue from side to side or up and down are types of 
exercises to increase rapidity and continuity of movement. Rais- 
ing and lowering one eyebrow, retracting one side of the mouth, 
etc., are types of exercises which increase independence of move- 
ment. It is frequently advisable to pursue such exercises for some 
time before actual phonetic instruction is attempted. 

When retraining for articulatory errors is begun, the spastic 
should usually learn, first, to make all the speech sounds. Pro- 
cedures similar to those described in Problem 6 are indicated. Dif- 
ficult combinations of consonants, such as st, bl, gr, should be 
avoided until the spastic can easily make the simple combinations 
of vowels and consonants (see, come, tie, etc.) for all the various 
sounds. Situations can be created in which he can use conversa- 
tion composed of such simple words. This will give him the 
chance to speak normally even before he has acquired enough 
motor skill to employ the more difficult phonetic elements in 
ordinary speech. A great deal of time will have to be spent on 
the consonant blends and on the articulation of groups of words 
within phrases. 

1 Op. cit., p. 113. 
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B. AMENTIA 


1. Identification. The term amentia means, literally, lack of in- 
telligence. In this literal sense it would refer only to idiots, those 
lowest in the scale of feeble-mindedness. Practical usage, how- 
ever, has given the term amentia a broader meaning; namely, im- 
pairment of intelligence, partial as well as complete. The usual 
classification of amentia according to degree of impairment is: 
moron, imbecile, idiot. 

Amentia may be classified also according to type; namely, pri- 
mary and secondary. Primary amentia is an innate, hereditary 
condition; secondary amentia is a condition acquired either before 
or after birth. In the former type, the association areas of the 
brain have simply failed to develop normally; in the latter, the as- 
sociation areas have been damaged by disease or injury. The pri- 
mary ament is generally retarded in all aspects of mental ability; 
the secondary ament, because of a more localized lesion, is more 
apt to show specialized abilities and disabilities, It is secondary 
amentia which is frequently associated with spasticity. 

Two particular kinds of amentia are caused by endocrine dis- 
turbances: cretinism and Mongolism. The former has been clearly 
proved to be the result of grave insufficiency of thyroxin, the 
hormone produced by the thyroid gland; the latter is thought to 
be the result of a pituitary disturbance. 

2. Speech involvements. West, Kennedy, and Carr? say: * The 
mistake is sometimes made of blaming feeble-mindedness for dis- 
orders of speech that are really caused by other conditions. AS 
a matter of fact, many kinds of speech defects may be associated 
with amentia, but only certain linguistic defects are really caused 
by it? These linguistic defects vary, of course, with the degree 
and also the type of mental retardation. Even low-grade morons 
may have no demonstrable defects of speech. They may have 
defects of articulation, which bear no relation to the mental im- 
pairment or which are only indirectly related; i.e., in the sense 
that a less intelligent child may not discard infantile substitutions 


2 К. West, L. Kenned „апа A. Carr, ор. cit., p. Š 
3 Ibid., р. 138. У сы. 139 
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as readily as a normal child does. The lower in the scale of mental 
ability the child is, the more conspicuous will be the linguistic 
deficiencies. The onset of speech is delayed, pronunciation is in- 
accurate, grammatical structure is often fragmentary, vocabulary 
is small, speech concerns things rather than ideas. Idiots have 
little, if any, speech, because they have few thoughts to express. 
Defects of articulation, phonation, and rhythm may appear as 
part of the general picture when secondary amentia is associated 
With spasticity. 

3- Treatment. For a teacher to undertake corrective proce- 
dures with a severely feeble-minded child would clearly be a waste 
of her time and energy. On the other hand, for her to fail to give 
help to a child mistakenly assumed to be feeble-minded would 
be just as clearly a grave injustice to him. It is obvious that both 
real and suspected cases of amentia require diagnosis, both as to 
type and degree. The need for diagnosis by a specialist is em- 
phasized for a number of reasons. First, there is much more to 
a mental test than simply administering it, and college students who 
have had but one course in tests and measurements are not well 
enough informed or experienced to evaluate the performance of 
a child who is suspected of having a complex involvement. Fre- 
quently, the child’s behavior in reacting to particular items of 
the test is much more’ significant diagnostically than his actual 
Score. Second, differential diagnosis between amentia and dys- 
phasia, and between amentia and deafness, is frequently difficult 
even for a specialist. Third, there is as yet no standardized test 
for evaluating the true mental ability of children suffering from 
spasticity, cerebral palsy, athetosis, dysphasia, and deafness. Con- 
sequently, the results of the regular standardized tests must be 
skillfully evaluated. Fourth, the specialist is best able to judge 
whether and to what extent the child can profit from special help. 
Some cases could benefit from a great deal of training over a long 
period of time, but would not show substantial progress from the 
amount of training that a classroom teacher would be justified in 
giving to one handicapped individual. Ж 

If, as sometimes happens, a teacher must have such a child in 
her room, there are many things that she can do if she understands 
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the situation. Let the teacher remember that a somewhat low І.О. 
is not a death warrant for a child, nor even yet a life sentence that 
whisks him away from school and community. He still keeps on 
living and will eventually have a livelihood to earn, and, even if 
he never acquires much book learning, speech is undoubtedly the 
most important of the useful arts for him. If it is possible for him 
to learn, he should have whatever speech training the teacher can 
give him. As a matter of fact, children with I.Q. ratings of 70 
to 75, who also have articulatory defects, can frequently learn 
to have normal articulation, even though they have great difficulty 
in all other school subjects. If they can acquire normal or near- 
normal speech, it is a great asset. A kindergarten teacher, espe- 
cially, can provide, without too much extra effort, many enriching 
experiences that will aid in socialization and serve as stimuli for 
speech. She should strive to increase the child’s feeling of security 
and his sense of belonging; she should strive also to develop habits 
of discipline and to lengthen his attention span, by giving him 
tasks that are within his ability yet related to the needs and ac- 
tivities of the group. Speech training for him will require more 
and stronger stimuli, richer associations, more encouragement, 
stronger motivation and more drill. 


C. DYSPHASIA 


_ 1. Identification. Dysphasia is a disorder caused by malfunc- 
tion of the association areas of the cerebrum. The disturbance 


may be only functional, as in cases of hysteria or confused later- 


ality, or it may be structural; i.e., certain nerve paths in the as- 
sociation areas may have been destroyed by disease or injury. It 


has been stated that Spasticity is caused by a lesion in the motor 


nerve tracts arising in the cerebrum. If that lesion is extensive 


enough to damage also some association nerve tracts, dysphasia 
will accompany the spasticity. If a lesion damages only the as- 
Sociation fibers, then dysphasia will be the only disorder. 

_ 2. Speech involvements. Dysphasia is a disorder of symboliza- 
tion. It is possible to comprehend more clearly the concept that 
language is symbolization for things and ideas, if you contrast 
your ability to understand others and to express yourself in the 
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English language with your inability to do so in another language. 
If someone says in English: ‘ Open the door,’ you understand the 
command because you understand that set of symbols. If he gave 
the same command in an unknown language, you would not know 
what he meant, because you do not understand that particular set 
of symbols. Nor would you be able to speak in that language for 
the same reason, Now, imagine the plight of a child who, be- 
cause of a brain injury, is unable even to understand or to speak 
the set of symbols used in his own native language. That, in gen- 
eral, is what is meant by dysphasia. In reality, however, the con- 
dition is not as simple as that. Few cases are completely dysphasic, 
and different persons exhibit various forms of the disorder. These 
forms are usually mixed, but, for the sake of clarity, we shall 
describe them separately. If the association areas involved in hear- 
ing are damaged, the patient will not understand the language 
symbols that are said to him, even though his hearing is normal. 
If the association areas involved in seeing are damaged, the patient 
will not understand the symbols of written language, even though 
his sight is normal. If the association areas involved in the motor 
act of writing are damaged, he will not be able to think what to 
write, even though he is able to perform the act of writing. Or 
if the association areas involved in the motor act of speech are 
damaged, he will not be able to think what to say or how to say it, 
even though he has the urge to speak. \ 1 

Dysphasia is easier to identify in adults than in children. Be- 
cause the former have had normal speech, their sudden disability 
is more clearly recognizable by contrast. Several examples illus- 
trate various speech involvements. One was a graduate nurse who 
contracted encephalitis (sleeping sickness) and, as a result, was 
unable to read, although she could speak, understand speech, and 
write. Another case was a middle-aged man who had a cerebral 
hemorrhage which resulted in paralysis and dysphasia. His un- 
derstanding of spoken language was somewhat impaired and his 
understanding of written language almost completely destroyed. 
He could speak only isolated words here and there, and these were 
phonetically distorted. It is interesting to note that while he could 
not count orally, he could still use accurately the process of count- 
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ing in moving the pegs in a cribbage game; similarly, although he 
could not distinguish orally between the cards in a deck, he knew 
their values in the game and still played skillfully. A third case 
was a middle-aged woman who suffered an accident which re- 
sulted in dysphasia. She was entirely speechless for several weeks, 
and, as her power to symbolize speech sounds returned, it was a 
“spotty ’ sort of recovery. Knowledge of basic English words 
returned; i.e., those learned in early life and having to do with 
things and routine ideas. She spoke slowly and haltingly, groped 
for words, and frequently omitted prepositions and auxiliary verb 
forms. Her former ability to read and speak French seemed gone 
entirely. 

Because we have no criterion for the previous normal speech in 
the child, and because his total intellectual and social development 
is gauged so much by language ability, it is frequently difficult to 
determine whether the case is one of feeble-mindedness, deafness, 
ог dysphasia. It is not our purpose here to discuss the differential 
diagnosis, but simply to point out possibilities, general nature, and 
complexities of which the teacher must be aware if she is to co- 
operate with the clinical center in the Process of rehabilitation. 
The following clinical cases will illustrate speech involvements in 
children. 

An eight-year-old girl had practically no serviceable speech. 
Her teachers had never heard her talk, but her mother reported 
that she said a few words to make her wants known. She under- 
stood everything that was said to her. She had not learned to read 
or to write. When requested, she could write the numbers from 
one to ten on the blackboard, but she could not count orally. She 
could repeat all vowel and consonant sounds correctly, but only 
the first few sounds of words. Her memory was good for things 
that involved comprehension and later action. 

An eighteen-year-old boy had been dysphasic since childhood. 
His speech was fragmentary and what there was, was mostly un- 
intelligible. He could not write well and had a reading disability. 
He found it difficult to understand what was said to him, unless 
the subject pertained to concrete things of everyday activities. 
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An eight-year-old boy could reply properly to the question: 
“What is your name? ’ but to other questions he repeated in whole 
or in part what the examiner asked him. When a command was 
given, he did not repeat, but rather performed the act. He had 
learned to say the rhyme Jack and Jill, and recited it in a very 
high-pitched voice. Articulation was normal. In the psychologi- 
cal tests, he fell far below average on those which depended upon 
verbal comprehension, but in some tests of motor abilities he 
scored as high as fourteen years. 

A fifteen-year-old boy had been injured in a coasting accident 
at the age of six. He suffered from both spasticity and dysphasia. 
Articulation was poor, grammatical structure fragmentary, com- 
prehension of oral and written material fair. When the clinician 
wrote on the board: ‘ Open the door,’ he could perform the act, 
but was unable to read the command orally. After practice on 
this and other simple commands over a period of weeks, he im- 
proved somewhat, but still had trouble with the words ‘close’ 
and ‘open.’ When asked to point to parts of his body, such as 
ears, nose, and feet, he could do it correctly. He got so that he 
could name them, but to put the name in a sentence (e.g., ‘ This 
is my nose’) was difficult. 

3. Treatment. The re-education of dysphasics is a slow process. 
It requires a skilled clinician, regular and frequent training periods, 
and instruction over a long period of time. The classroom teacher 
can help materially, however, if she understands the problem. The 
essence of rehabilitation is to teach by building up strong associa- 
tions, True, this is the essence of all teaching, but for the dysphasic 
it must be magnified a hundredfold. For example, when normal 
children enter first grade and the teacher starts to teach them to 
read, she has them engage in a common experience, such as going 
for a walk; then, they talk of it and write sentences about it on 
a chart or blackboard. Thus, associations are built up. But con- 
sider now the dysphasic child. His neural mechanism for making 
normal associations has been damaged, his comprehension of lan- 
guage is poor, his speech ability seriously retarded. Clearly, if 
normal children need to have learning reinforced by the strength- 
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ening ties of rich associations, the dysphasics need associative re- 
inforcement many times more. 

A beginning is made by selecting a few basic words close to the 
environment of the child; i.e., his wants, food, clothing. He must 
be taught a word, a thing at a time, and this repeated in endless 
succession, though with variety enough to hold interest. All his 
senses should be called into action wherever possible. Thus, in 
learning the symbols for ‘meat’: he should see some meat, taste 
it, smell it, touch it, hear the word repeatedly, see it written, say 
the word. In learning the symbols for ‘ chair’: he should see the 
chair, touch it, lift it, sit in it, hear the word repeatedly, see it 
written, say the word. If the child has an articulatory disability, 
only those words that are simple from a phonetic point of view 
should be chosen, at first, so that the auditory image learned will 
be accurate. 

This persistent and individual drill should be done by the clini- 
cian, but the teacher can help by her sympathetic understanding 
of the child, by patience, by encouraging him to participate in all 
possible group activities, by showing him how to follow direc- 
tions that the other children get by verbal command, by con- 
triving to let him use in school the speech that he is learning in 
the clinic, and by giving him supplementary drills in school as 
directed by the specialist. In cases where a shift of handedness 
or practice in laterality is indicated, the teacher can help materially 
by arranging for the child to get this practice at school. Other 
recommendations to fit the individual cases will be given in more 


detail by the specialist if he knows that the teacher has some insight 
into the disorder. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


г. What is meant by the term ‘ central speech disturbances ’? 

2. Why should the classroom teacher be concerned with disorders 
of this type? 

3. What is spastic paralysis? How is it caused? Describe the 
speech involvements. Describe its treatment. 

4. What is meant by amentia? Explain the terms primary amentia 
and secondary amentia. Describe the speech involvements. 
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5. Why should diagnosis of amentia be made by a specialist? 

6. Justify speech training for aments. 

7. What is dysphasia? How is it caused? Describe the speech in- 
volvements. Describe its treatment. 


Suggested references: 

R. West, L. Kennedy, and A. Carr, The Rebabilitation of Speech, 
Harper and Brothers, 1937, chs. 8, 9, 26, 27. 

M. Berry and J. Eisenson, The Defective in Speech, Е. S. Crofts 
Co., 1942, ch. 14. 


PART II. APPLIED SPEECH 


Problem 1з. How May Speech Be Applied More 
Effectively in Education? 


In the Preface and in Problem т it has been emphasized that 
the three aspects of speech — viz., speech rehabilitation, applied 
speech, and speech improvement — cannot be listed in order of 
importance, because they are all important and because each is so 
interrelated with the others. The order of treatment has been 
based rather on practical considerations of presentation. It must 
be obvious at this point that much of the knowledge of the me- 
chanics of speaking as presented in Part I forms an essential and 
useful background for teaching the applications of speech to all 
children. It must be equally clear that the subject of speech re- 
habilitation has not been adequately treated if the discussion deals 
only with clinical techniques. Clinical practice must ever be de- 
pendent upon and followed up by adequate instruction in the 
everyday uses of speech. 

Most adults, in recalling their own experiences in school, will 
agree that the applications of speech were inadequately taught. 
For the most part, it was a rather hit-or-miss process. They 
learned at home to use speech, at first, for the pure joy of talking; 
then, for the purpose of making their wants known and for asking 
questions. At home they also learned to use speech, at least in 
an elementary way, as a social gesture. When they went to 
school, they learned gradually to use speech less for exhibition and 
more for communication. They found that a certain amount of 
speech was required in order to succeed in school. None of this 
was called speech training, and what was learned was probably 
acquired in a most haphazard fashion. As time went on, oral work 
diminished in quantity. True, there were the traditional pieces 
to speak at Thanksgiving and Christmas, but these were usually 
reserved for the few gifted children. The average child’s part 
in such programs was limited to group singing of a song or two. 
Occasionally, in each grade an oral language lesson appeared, in 
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which the pupils told an experience ог a story. In high school 
most pupils probably had to memorize and deliver a declama- 
tion the first two years and an oration the last two years. Some 
were in contests; a few won them. Add to this the possibility 
of a class office and a play or two, and this sums up, in general, 
the extent of most people’s speech training in school. 

Most adults, too, in examining themselves and the people around 
them, will agree that speech is inadequately applied in everyday 
living. Everyone has witnessed .the following examples: well- 
educated men and women who are afraid even to make a motion 
in a club meeting; the chairmen of those meetings who stumble 
through the act of introducing a speaker; the secretary who stum- 
bles and mumbles through the minutes of the last meeting; the 
teacher who drones on and on through interminable lectures; the 
minister whose heart and life are consecrated, but whose lack of 
Speaking ability drives people away from church; the educator 
who fails to win support for his ideas and institution, because he 
has not learned to influence thinking through speech; the business- 
man or woman who cannot ‘sell’ his product; the citizens, who 
as audiences, have not learned to distinguish accurately between 
the arguments of demagogues and of able leaders; the man or 
Woman, boy or girl, who has not learned the art of conversation, 
The useful art of speech is an act which reaches into the very heart 
of education, social relationships, vocational pursuits, and citizen. 
Ship. 

We must rid ourselves once and for all of the belief in the old 
adage that ‘ good speakers are born.’ True it is that some children 
show an aptitude for speaking far greater than can be explained by 
their Meager training in the art. But that does not mean that the 
Test cannot become skilled through instruction. Any person of 
normal intelligence can learn to use speech effectively, if he is 
Properly taught. Three things are needed: knowledge of specific 
techniques, regular practice, and employment of useful procedures, 
This problem, and the following three, will be devoted to a dis- 
paren of the first item; i.e., criteria for specific speaking situa- 
ions. 


The uses of speech may be grouped into any one of several 
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classifications. Because in this book we are interested in relating 
the uses of speech to the purposes of education, we shall classify 
them in accordance with those purposes: educational, social, voca- 
tional, civic. Naturally, there will be overlapping, but the group- 
ing has been made on the basis of those uses which are most 
essential in each field of activity. In the progression from one 
classification to another, it is assumed, of course, that the types 
of speech activity in the former will be applied to those that fol- 
low. Thus, for example, knowledge of asking and answering 
questions is considered a use of speech in education, but it will 
be used also in social life; knowledge of polite forms is considered 
а use of speech in social life, but it will be a requisite, of course, 
for vocational success. We shall discuss in this chapter those uses 


of speech which must be mastered in order that a child may make 
the best use of his abilities in school. 


A. ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


Answering questions is one of the basic uses of speech and one 
of the simplest to learn first. Most teachers have assumed that 
this use of speech need not be taught. Yet, countless children and 
adults bear witness to the fact that they never could recite orally, 
and teachers will agree that such ability, or lack of it, unquestion- 
ably affects school progress. If oral recitation is to continue to 
be a measuring stick of how much a child knows, then the teacher 


must, first of all, make sure that pupils are taught the technique 
of answering questions, 


Such a value is reason enough for offering specific instruction 


in this art. But let us consider other values, Many children, when 
they first enter school, have employed speech mainly for the ego- 
centric purposes of oral play and self-expression. Those who have 
employed it for real communicative purposes at home have not 
yet used speech, to any extent, as a means 
Strangers or with a large group of people. Thus, teaching primary 
school pupils to answer questions can be an introduction to the 
communicative uses of speech. It can also be a means of helping 
them to acquire confidence at an early age in speaking in or be- 
fore a group. Moreover, it is a method of teaching the use of 
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speech as a social gesture; i.e., it is polite to speak up and an- 
swer when spoken to and one must answer courteously and kindly. 
Finally, it can be an instrument for inculcating the ideal of using 
speech for good ends; i.e., one must not lie or bear false witness. 

Let us now examine the criteria which the teacher should pre- 
sent to the class. They will be used both in introducing the 
project of how to answer questions and in evaluating performance. 
The comments under each heading are suggestive rather than in- 
clusive. While the criteria are the same for all age groups, the 
illustrations can be adapted, of course, to meet the needs of a 
particular group. 

1. Listen carefully to the question being asked. In order to 
answer well, it is necessary to pay attention to the question. 

2. Always answer when a question is asked of you. To say 
nothing is impolite. If one does not understand the question, he 
should ask to have it repeated. If he does not know the answer, 
he should say: ‘I don’t know.’ If he does know the answer, he 
should speak up and give it as clearly as possible, 

3. Have faith in your ability to answer. Too many children, 
and adults as well, fail to answer questions, because they are afraid 
that what they say will be wrong. After all, it is not a sin to an- 
Swer incorrectly; ‘in fact, it is far better than to say nothing. The 
teacher can prevent or remove such fears, by being careful not 
to embarrass а child for a wrong answer and by insisting that mem- 
bers of the class never laugh at another’s attempt. Fears disappear 
as the pupil gains confidence through repeated and successful 
Practice. Therefore, the goal (for the timid ones especially) 
should be ‘to try,’ not just ‘to be correct.’ Each member of a 
group has an obligation to take part in every class activity. 

4. Be specific. One should not say: ‘I don’t know,’ just be- 
Cause he is too lazy or too busy to answer accurately. He should 
Not say: ‘I left the book in there,’ if he can say: ‘I left the book 
On the shelf in the next room.’ If a pupil is asked what he sees 
in the picture, he should not merely reply: ‘A boy,’ if he can 
@nswer more fully: ‘The boy is riding down the street on a 
bicycle,’ Moreover, children must be taught to speak to the point 
and not to wander away from the subject. 
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5. You must know, in order to answer. There is no substitute 
for knowledge. If an individual tries to bluff his way, his answer 
will be vague and rambling. While it is better to try to answer 
than not to say anything, it is best to prepare carefully ahead of 
time so the answer can be based upon specific information. 

6. Talk loudly and plainly enough to be easily understood. The 
speaker should remember that he is trying to communicate ideas, 
and so his mind must be on the audience. His intent must be not 
to talk just clearly enough so that the listeners can make out what 
he says, but rather to talk clearly enough so that they can under- 
stand easily and pleasantly. 

7. Be courteous always. The pupil should answer questions as 
politely as he can, even if they seem to him to be silly or irritating. 
His tone of voice is as important as the words he utters. In order 
to be courteous, one must feel kindness, generosity, and patience. 
He must learn not to monopolize the conversation, but to give 
others a chance to participate. He should not answer for some- 
one else. 

8. Be honest. The effects of speech are more far-reaching than 
we know. Children must be taught to use speech for good and not 
for evil. They should be taught that it is a distinct advantage to 
build a reputation, so that others can always rely upon their word. 
But they must also be warned against bearing tales. Let each use 
speech for truthfulness about himself and leave to others the same 
obligation. 

It should be obvious that the teacher can, and should, spend a 
great deal of time on this first phase of applied speech. Indeed, 
if kindergarten or first-grade pupils were taught nothing else the 
first year, but taught well the art of answering and asking ques- 
tions, they would have a sound foundation for further instruction 
in the uses of speech. If children in the upper grades have not 
had such instruction, they should have it. Even if they have had 
it previously, a lesson or two on this subject will re-emphasize, 
both for them and the teacher, the importance of Practicing the 
technique involved. 
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B. ASKING QUESTIONS 


Tt might appear to one, on first thought, that the technique of 
asking questions should have preceded the technique of answer- 
ing them. Closer scrutiny will disclose the reason for reversing 
the order. It takes more initiative to ask a question than merely 
to answer when addressed directly. Therefore, the latter is a 
simpler process than the former. Very timid children may have 
difficulty in answering, let alone asking, questions; hence, they 
can acquire a certain measure of confidence on the simpler process 
and progress to the more difficult, if the order of procedure is as 
here listed. Some parents and teachers are apt to remark laugh- 
ingly that their children do not need any instruction in this re- 
Spect, because they ask too many questions already. The func- 
tion of instruction in applied speech, however, is to teach the 
effective and appropriate use of speech. Let us review the values 
of this use of speech. The ability to ask pertinent questions is 
important as a learning device, because by such means the pupil 
can spot his difficulties and seek aid in solving them. Moreover, 
asking, as well as answering, questions emphasizes the communi- 
Cative uses of speech and the use of speech as a social gesture in 
carrying on conversation. It is also a forerunner to the arousing 
in the child of a sense of responsibility for contributing to group 
thinking and planning. Let us proceed to set up the criteria which 
should be used in presentation and evaluation. 

г. Know when to ask questions. Some children ask too many 
questions, others not enough. Some questions are appropriate, 
others are irrelevant. Pupils should learn to ask questions under 
the following conditions 

(a). If they do not understand an assignment, a direction, a 

question, a comment, a command, ora process. 

(b). If they are curious to find out about something. 

(с). ТЕ they want to start a conversation with some person and 

can ask about something in which that person is interested. 

(4). If they have ideas or suggestions to make and can make 

them more courteously in the form of asking a question 
than in a flat statement; e.g., instead of saying: ‘I don’t 
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like that,’ it is better to say: ‘ Wouldn’t it be better if — ? ° 
etc. 

2. Know when not to ask questions. Asking questions is a good 
way to learn about things, but there are times when one should 
refrain from such a use of speech. Pupils should not ask questions 
under the following conditions: 

(a). If they can find the answers themselves by listening, look- 

ing, reading, or trying. 

(b). If someone else is talking. 

(с). If the questions they want to ask would abruptly change 
the subject. 

(4). If what they would ask about is none of their business 
(such as the cost of things, what was said privately to 
someone else, etc.). 

(e). If their questions would hurt someone’s feelings (such as 
asking what is wrong with a crippled foot, why a school- 
mate didn’t get a new dress, etc.). 

3. Listen carefully to what is being said (or pay close attention 
to what is being read, as the case may be). If pupils pay close 
attention, they will not ask questions which have already been 
answered. In addition, the more closely they listen, the more 
they will be able to find questions that are worth asking. They 
should be taught that as they listen, or study, they must ask them- 
selves questions and try to find the answers. They should ask 
themselves: ‘Why?’ ‘How?’ ‘Is it like this that I already 
know?’ ‘Would this be an example?’ ‘What would happen 
if —?’ Many of those questions they will be able to answer for 
themselves; those which they cannot answer should be asked of 
the teacher or class. 

4. Be specific. Pupils should be taught that when there is some- 
thing which they do not understand, they should try to localize 
their difficulty and ask about that one point. When they do not 
get the meaning of a sentence because of one word whose mean- 
ing is perplexing, they should ask not to have the whole sentence 
explained, but rather to have that one word explained. (Of 
course. if they can find it by looking in a dictionary, then they 
«йиз 100k it up for themselves.) If they want to find something, 
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they should not ask vaguely: ‘ Where is that thing I had? ’ or 
“Where is that book? ’ but be more specific, thus: ‘ Where #5 the 
book of animal stories that we read about yesterday? ’ 

5. Be brief. A question should be short, so that the listener will 
get its point at once. Too frequently, people ramble about or 
put in unnecessary details, such as: ‘ Miss Jones, you know that 
scarf of mine —my Aunt Mary gave it to me for Christmas, I 
think it was two years ago — well I went out to the cloakroom 
just now and I couldn’t find it and do you know wate it is? ’ 
The following is, obviously, much better: ‘ Miss Jones, will you 
help me find my blue scarf? I don’t see it in the cloakroom.’ 

6. Be confident (but not cocky). When a person has decided 
to ask a question, he should have faith in its importance and in 
himself. He should speak up clearly to command attention. 

7- Give others chances to ask questions, too. 


С. CLASS CONTRIBUTIONS 


Learning the technique of class contributions is another and 
more complex use of speech in the process of getting an educa- 
tion. It involves the answering and the asking of questions, but, 
in addition, calls for more initiative and responsibility for making 
the group activity enjoyable and profitable. The values are sim- 
ilar to those mentioned above, but they are more completely de- 
veloped. The processes of learning and thinking are especially 
augmented because of the greater and more persistent participa- 
tion which such speaking entails. In addition to the criteria pre- 
viously mentioned, the following should be added for learning the 
technique of class contributions and for evaluating performance. 

1. Contribute voluntarily. Members of a group must not sit 
back and wait to be called upon, but must volunteer to speak. 
They should not wait passively for an inspiration to come, but 
rather must begin the class determined to find something which 
they can say to add to the discussion. 

2. Relate the new material to something within your own ex- 
perience. Such associations will add interest and meaning both 
for the speaker and for others in class. For example, if the topic 
n geography is the Southwest, and if one pupil in a class (eg., 
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in the East) has ever traveled there, he can make a contribution 
out of his own experience. Or, if others have seen movies of 
that country, they can mention some characteristics of the region 
as observed in that way. . 

3. Bring to class and present material in addition to that which 
is given in the textbook. When, for instance, the class is studying 
about Indians, some pupils will have at home some pictures of 
Indians or Indian life which they can bring to school. Perhaps 
someone will have a miniature birch-bark canoe or other ap- 
propriate trinkets which he could display and tell about. Other 
pupils could find interesting additional information from books 
in the library. 

4. Compare the new with what is familiar. This is one very 
valuable type of contribution which students should be taught 
со make. For example, in a history unit about early colonization, 
they can look for and speak about similarities and differences be- 
tween schools in those days and their own school: the fact that 
the buildings were smaller, more like our one-room country 
schools; that they had slates instead of paper; that they didn’t have 
many books. Or, if the subject is mountains of the East, children 
who live in the West can compare them with their own moun- 


tains as to height, shape, and vegetation. As they make these com- 


parisons, they will probably want to ask questions, too. 
5. Apply the new 


information. For example, in one class, in 

which the topic was the proper use of the words ‘sit’ and ‘set,’ 
the teacher said that the word sit refers to people and the word 
set to things. One girl asked if one should say: ‘ The doll sits’ ог 
“The doll sets,’ the question being one of whether a doll is a per- 
son or a thing. That pupil was trying to apply the knowledge 
which she was acquiring. 
6. Be critical. This does not mean to be unpleasant or suspicious 
of what people say; it means to think things through for oneself 
and not just to accept whatever is said. It means to check or to 
verify. For example, in a class in which the subject of plateaus 
was being studied, the teacher, first, likened а plateau to the table 
top, then, later, said that that very region in which they lived was 
a plateau. One boy said, ‘ But we have hills around, too, and then 
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the teacher explained that a plateau could be relatively flat in 
comparison to other more mountainous areas and, yet, have some 
rolling ground. The point to be here emphasized is that that boy 
got and gave others a better understanding of the true nature of 
a plateau, because he was critical enough to think it out for himself 
and then ask about his doubts. More children would do likewise 
if they were deliberately taught to do so. 

7- Look for examples. People can understand better and re- 
member more easily if they translate ideas into specific examples. 
Pupils can contribute to class discussion by presenting examples. 
For instance, in a first-grade class, the teacher asked what self- 
control meant. One child said: ‘Making ourselves do what we 
should.’ That was a good definition. Another child said: ‘ When 
you get mad at someone and want to hit him, but don’t — that’s 
self-control.’ This was а good definition, too, because it gave an 
abstract term concrete meaning. 

8. Point out why the particular material under discussion is 
interesting or important. What we learn is more meaningful and 
More useful if we take time to examine its interest and importance. 
For example, if a class had visited a local dairy and one member 
had been especially interested in the milking machine, he could 
Mention not only that he was interested in it, but also why he was 
Interested. Someone else could ask himself why it is important 
to have electric milking machines. If he didn’t know, he could 
ask that question; if he did know, he could volunteer the informe 
tion that electric milking machines are important, because they 
are quicker and also cleaner. 


D. CLASS DISCUSSION 


Discussion is defined by McBurney and Hance * as ‘the attempt 
on the part of a group to think together reflectively ’ toward the 
solution of problems. Of all the uses of speech in group activity, 
discussion is unquestionably the most complex. In answerin 
questions, the child has only the responsibility of speaking when 
he is asked to do so. In asking questions, he assumes some initiative 


1 J. H. McBurney and K. G. Hance, Principles and Method. R 
sion, Harper and Brothers, 1939, р. 4. иф 
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in group activity, but is concerned chiefly with his own train of 
thought. In making class contributions, he assumes тоге initia- 
tive and accepts some responsibility for enriching the thoughts of 
others. In discussion, he must accept the greater responsibility 
of contributing to reflective thinking on the part of the group 
toward the solution of some problem. 

Because this use of speech is the logical outgrowth of those 
speech activities which have preceded, it is placed next on our 
list, even though it involves a more exacting technique than the 
others which follow. The technique of discussion will be con- 
sidered again in Problem 16, aS an essential aspect of citizenship. 
It must be treated, first, in this problem, however, because it is 
an application of speech which is fundamental to the learning proc- 
ess. As McBurney and Hance ? have pointed out, ‘ Participation 
in discussion offers an opportunity for development along at least 
two lines, which few will deny are important criteria of growth, 
the ability and disposition to approach problems on the level of 
reflective deliberation, and the ability and disposition to co-operate 
with others in the solution of group problems. Herein probably 
lies the greatest contribution of discussion to the learning process.’ 

The criteria already set up apply in a general way to discussion. 
The following criteria apply specifically. 

1. Discussion aims at seeking truth, not at persuading or in- 
fluencing public opinion. We must distinguish at the outset be- 
tween discussion and debate. In debate, people take opposite sides 
to argue the pros and cons of a definitely stated proposition, with 
the intent to move the listeners to belief or action. In discussion, 
people assemble to think through together the solution of a prob- 
lem. Their purpose is not to defend a preconceived position or 
solution, but to contribute co-operatively in the process of analyz- 
ing, weighing, interpreting, suggesting, and choosing. In debate, 
we start with the solution to a problem and proceed to defend 
it; in discussion, we start with the problem and work through to 
the solution which the group thinking deems best. Thus, while 
there is some legitimate argument in discussion, the process must 
not be characterized by persistent arguing back and forth. 


2 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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. The problem must be phrased in the form of a question. 

. Discussion should be conducted under leadership. All par- 
ticipants should assume responsibility for keeping the procedure 
orderly and efficient, but the chairman has special duties in this 
Tespect. Since it is assumed that the teacher will act as leader in 
the initial phases of instruction, the details of the chairman’s duties 
have been omitted here. They will be stressed in Problem 16. 

4. Group thinking follows the steps of individual thinking. 
These Steps are as follows: ° (а) defining and limiting the problem, 
(b) analyzing the problem (cause and effect, and conditions which 
the solution must meet), (c) considering all possible solutions, 
(а) selecting the best solution, (e) making Suggestions for putting 
the solution into operation, Clearly, this outline of procedure be- 
comes one criterion for the effective use of discussion, 

5. Discussion necessitates preparation. The outline just pre- 
sented will form a convenient guide for preparation. In no case 
should an individual assume more than tentative conclusions in 
his study, since he is preparing to co-operate in group reflective 
thinking and will, consequently, revise his stand on various issues 
in the light of the contributions of others. Preparation must in- 
clude also a search for pertinent facts to present at the meeting. 
Facts can be interpreted in discussion, but must, usually, be dis- 
Covered by individual effort. 

6. Be objective in your thinking, both in preparation and in par- 
ticipation. In preparation, one must be critical of himself to de- 
tect prejudice, selfish ulterior motives, hasty generalization, In 

iscussion, where other people also are apt to make these errors, 
he should be especially on the alert to maintain an objective at- 
Чеде, Each one must seek to avoid all semblance of a dictatorial 
ОГ overbearing manner, must respect other people’s opinions as: 
he does his own, must be generous and appreciative of the con-. 
tributions of others. 

7. Assume your share of the responsibility for the conduct of 
the meeting. This means, for one thing, that each member of the 
&roup must speak up voluntarily not once, but a number of times, 
It means also that each must hold himself responsible for the pro~ 


SRE McBurney and К. G. Hance, ор. cit., ch. то. 
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gression of the discussion. While this is especially a duty of the 
leader, it can be achieved well only if all members co-operate to 
prevent the talk from ‘ going in circles.’ Finally, each member 
has a responsibility for keeping the atmosphere friendly, kindly, 
and objective. Not only can he keep his own behavior above re- 
proach, but he should also help to smooth over delicate situations 
that may arise among other members. 

8. The method of presentation must be such as to reveal to the 
others your thinking process. To this end, the speaker should let 
the others perceive not only what he thinks, but also why he thinks 
as he does and how he arrived at that point. 

9. Finally, and very important, listen to understand. Too often, 
listening means only pausing to concoct new replies or paying 
attention only to argue the point. Listening to understand, how- 
ever, means listening sympathetically; it means an honest attempt 
to appreciate and agree with the other person’s point of view. 
Such a procedure will result in more productive thinking and a 
more worth-while co-operative result. 

Discussion is a technique that is worth mastering, both as an 
instrument of education and as an instrument of citizenship. But 
it cannot be mastered in a few lessons or in casual, occasional prac- 
tice. Its fundamentals should be taught early, and techniques of 
increasing difficulty should be presented as fast as the intellectual 


development of the students permits. Practice should be con- 
sistent throughout school years. 


E. ORAL REPORTS 


The oral report is another type of speech which is used as an 
instrument of educational procedure. There are the reports of 
assigned readings or topics, of special articles or books, of com- 
mittee meetings or conventions. The purpose is usually to in- 
form, although it may be to stimulate ог, simply, to entertain. 
Many reports degenerate into mere ‘ busy work’ for both speaker 
and audience. They are boring and ineffectual, because they are 
poorly prepared and poorly delivered. The fault lies in the fact 
that the technique has neither been presented by the teacher nor 
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mastered by the pupils. Let us examine the criteria which apply 
to oral reports. 

т. Organize the material. An oral report is a speech, a variety 
of public speaking. Too often, preparation consists only of read- 
ing the material and taking notes. The essential step which also 
must be a part of preparation is this: to organize and to cast the 
material into speech form. A speech must have four parts: intro- 
duction, statement of purpose (sometimes classed as the final step 
of the introduction, instead of as a separate part), body, and con- 
clusion. The function of the introduction is twofold: to establish 
contact with the audience and to win their interest and attention. 
The function of the statement of purpose is to disclose, to clarify, 
and to delimit the subject. The function of the body is to present 
and to discuss the subject. The function of the conclusion is te 
summarize, to make application, and/or to appeal to the audience. 
The report proper, then, is contained in the body of the speech; 
the introduction, purpose, and conclusion are the speaker’s own 
and constitute material additional to the report itself. 

2. Evaluate the material. Again, we must reiterate the point 
of view that a report is a speech. The speaker must give of him- . 
self as well as the material. When he merely reads a book or an 
article, copies down notes and relays them, there is nothing of his 
personality, his thought processes, or his critical powers in the 
Speech. Preparation should consist of thinking about the subject 
Matter, associating it, if possible, with something within one’s own 
experience, deciding what is most imporant, what is most interest- 
ing and why, digesting the material so that one can retell it in 
Words that are his own and not the author’s. It is possible for a 
report to be flavored by the speaker's personality and, yet, at the 
same time, represent the spirit of the author. 

3- Select the material. A report means a condensation. That 
requires a judicious choice of material. Who is there among us 
who has not been bored many times by a speaker who apologized 
for a lengthy report with the statement that “everything in the 
book (or article) was so important that it just couldn’t be 
omitted ’? Such a situation denotes poor judgment and bad man- 
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agement. It is not justifiable. Factors in the selection of subject 
matter are: (a) time available for report, (b) interests and needs 
of the audience, (с) amount and items of material necessary to 
make clear its purpose and development. . 

4. Adhere to the time limit, whatever that may be. It is obvious 
that not as much material can be given in ten minutes as in twenty, 
but if ten minutes is the allotment for a particular report, it should 
be rigidly and absolutely adhered to. Nothing is so boring, noth- 
ing so irritating, as a speaker who does not know when to stop. 
It is better to have the listeners sorry that a speech is over than 
to have them wish it were over. 

5. Consider the audience, always. A speech is delivered not to 
the bare walls, but to people. Their capacities, background, and 
interests must be considered, both in preparing the material and 
in the actual delivery of the speech. The introduction and con- 
clusion should relate the subject directly to the needs and interests 
of the audience. The mode of expression should be not ‘I,’ but 
“we’ and ‘you.’ Ifa report can be given without revision to any 
audience, one may be sure that it has not been properly prepared. 
It should be prepared and delivered for one specific audience, 

6. Use few, if any, notes. Preparation should involve the de- 
velopment of an outline and the memorization of that outline. 
Then, notes are unnecessary. This is not difficult, if an individual 
begins making speeches in such a manner and gets persistent prac- 
tice. It insures a more thorough preparation, more adequately 
digested subject matter, and more complete contact with the audi- 
ence. The use of notes is permissible for quoting statistics or the 
exact words of someone else. The speaker should resist the temp- 
tation, however, to quote too much. When reading is advisable, 
he should choose as short a selection as possible and read it well. 


F. ORAL READING 


Oral reading has less importance now as an instrument of utility 
than it had once. In the days before books became plentiful, read- 
ing aloud was an essential mode of learning, both at school and 
at home. Now silent reading is the more important of the two 
as an instrument of educational procedure. There are intrinsic 
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values and uses of oral reading, however, which have not changed 
with time. One of its uses in education is for the appreciation of 
literature. Some literature can best be presented and enjoyed if 
read aloud. Moreover, oral reading, properly taught, is one of 
the most effective ways to enrich comprehension. Other specific 
uses have made its inclusion in this section desirable as a basic 
technique to be mastered. These uses are: the reading of minutes 
and brief reports; the reading of the Bible in devotional exercises; 
the persistent desire to share with someone else an excerpt from 
letters, newspapers, and books; reading aloud together as a pas- 
time; the necessity for reading all manuscripts presented over the 
radio, Unless the art of reading aloud is taught and practiced, it 
will continue to be poorly done. It is an art whose uses and tech- 
niques are quite distinct, in many ways, from those of silent read- 
ing. Because the success of oral reading, especially in the early 
Stages of mastery, depends as much upon careful preparation as 
it does upon actual delivery, it seems wise to list separately the 
criteria for preparation and delivery. 


Preparation 


1. Attempt to get the author's meaning. The pupil should read 
the material; look up all words he does not know; look up allu- 
sions, names of people, places, and events referred to. Some 
knowledge of the author and the occasion for writing the selec- 
tion will often be helpful. Paraphrasing (ie., rewriting or re- 
telling in one’s own words the thoughts in the material) is a 
helpful device for getting the meaning. With young children, 
aS much of this information as is needed would be supplied by 
the teacher or worked out ahead of time by teacher and class. 

2. Enrich the meaning by tying up the thoughts and ideas in 
the selection with those in your own experience. If, for example, 
the subject of a poem is rain, the pupils should recall their own ex- 
Periences in rainy weather, their attitudes and associations with 
it. They should do this not only with the general theme, but also 
With each successive detail. Such a series of sharp mental pic- 
tures tremendously enhances meaning. 

3. Consider the audience. When one reads silently, he is the 
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audience, but when he reads aloud, he is reading for the pleasure 
and profit of those who listen. Hence, he must think of the selec- 
tion in terms of the meaning it should have for them. It is often 
wise to prepare an introductory sentence or two, in order to stimu- 
late their thinking along a common path before the actual reading 
begins. 

70 Decide upon the prevailing mood of the selection or the vary- 
ing moods in its parts. If the pupil finds it difficult to re-create 
the appropriate mood in his oral practice, he should try the device 
called ‘tone copying.’ If, for example, he wishes to find out how 
to read lines denoting loneliness, he should think back to a time 
when he himself felt very lonely. He should recall how he felt, 


5. Partially memorize the selection. There are two reasons for 
such a suggestion: first, the reader will be free to keep his eye 
more on the audience and less on the book; second, the extra time 
Spent in preparation will enhance the meaning for him. The best 
Way to memorize is to get a vivid mental image of each thought 
presented; then, memorize the Sequence of images. Subsequent 
oral practice makes the exact wording familiar. А 

pils, frequently, make the mis- 

take of assuming that repeated silent reading is sufficient prepara- 
i niques, however, must be prac- 

у. Frequent short practice periods will be found more 


g done for pleasure, of course, is sight 
е better sight readers, however, if they 


gh training in reading aloud selections which 
have been carefully prepared. 


Delivery 


1, Read slowly. No Categorical statement can be made regard- 
ing rate f 


or all circumstances, since the rate should normally vary 
according to the mood and type of subject matter. However, un- 
trained oral readers invariably go too fast, and so it is safe to warn 
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them to read more slowly. Children, especially, have the notion 
that fast reading per se is good reading. The pupil should under- 
stand that the reason for a slower rate lies in the physiological 
limitations of the listeners. They simply cannot comprehend the 
material when it is spoken too rapidly. Since oral reading must 
be judged by the degree of meaning stirred up in the minds of 
the listeners, the pupils must learn, first of all, that good reading 
must be relatively slow. 

2. Avoid stumbling over sounds, words, phrases. This error is 
50 common as to be almost universal among untrained readers. 
There is no justification for it in material which has been pre- 
pared. Students who continue to stumble do so from careless- 
ness. Even in sight reading it can be avoided with persistent 
effort. 

3. Group words together according to the meaning. Such 
grouping is called phrasing. The cause of much poor reading lies 
in the very failure to phrase properly. The following example 
will illustrate the principle: * 


‘I think / the moon is very kind / 
To take such trouble / just for me. / 
He came along with me / from home / 
To keep me company. /’ 


In general, phrases should be short. This does not mean that they 
Should be definitely isolated from each other by the use of a fall- 
ing inflection or by a pause. Just as some words should be grouped 
closely, so certain phrases should be grouped closely. For ex- 
ample, one hears in many church services the two phrases: ‘ Give 
us this day / our daily bread’ quite dissociated from each other. 
There are two phrases, but they should be very closely associated 
Into one larger unit. 

A convenient analogy to explain the concept of phrasing is that 
the words in a phrase are spoken together just as the syllables in 
а word аге. For example, say the word: ‘ Mississippi’; now say, 
in the same manner, the phrase: ‘He came along with me.” In 


+ “Two Songs for a Child; Part II, The Kind Moon,’ Helen of Troy and 
Other Poems, by Sara Teasdale, G. Р. Putnam's Sons, 1912. j ial 
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writing, we use the word as a unit; in speaking, we use the phrase. 

One reason for faulty phrasing is the mistaken observance of 
punctuation marks. It should be remembered that punctuation 
marks are part of the symbol code used in writing. They may, but 
do not necessarily, serve as a guide tor oral reading. Take the 
following, as an example: ‘ The children had planned to goona 
picnic, but, in view of the weather, they had to postpone іс’ Be- 
cause there is a comma after the word ‘ but,’ many oral readers 
would pause and, in so doing, break up the sentence unnecessarily, 
апа give undue emphasis to that word. If, for oral reading, one 
ignores the comma and puts into one phrase the words: ‘ but in 
view of the weather,’ the effect is much smoother. 

4. Apply stress in accordance with meaning. Too often, stress 
is applied merely by chance or by some preconceived stereotyped 
pattern. Too frequently, stress is applied to unimportant words, 
such as was, said, replied, but, which, etc. (See treatment of 
strong and weak forms in Problem 18.) In general, the words 
which are most important in conveying meaning (i.e., those which 
give clarity to the mental image) should be stressed. When a 
word is repeated, it is usually stressed the first time, but not the 
second. In reading poetry, especially, although it is also true of 
prose, the reader must avoid the tendency to stress words which 
are in the same relative position from line to line. 

5. Use a suitable rhythm, All speech has rhythm, although the 
rhythm of prose may not be as obvious to the untrained ear as 
that of poetry. Prose has an uneven, irregular rhythm, and we 
often speak of it as the ‘ conversational mode.’ Readers violate 
this when they use the effusive form of force for material which 
should be uttered in the expulsive form. The conversational mode 
is not always the desirable type of rhythm, however. Some peo- 
ple, in their effort to achieve simplicity, make the mistake of using 
the conversational type when they should employ a more regular 
thythm to suit the occasion or mood of the subject matter. The 
thythm of prose varies with the speaker’s personality, the occa- 
sion, and the subject matter. The thythm of poetry should always 
be preserved. After all, it is poetry, and should be read as such, 
although usually the extreme of making the rhythm predominant 
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for its own sake should be avoided. Perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem involves the handling of lines where a phrase lies partly in 
one line, partly in another, such as: 5 


“They are become as dreams of ships that go 
Back to the secret waters that they know.’ 


If the words ‘ go back’ are hurriedly put together, the poetic 
thythm is spoiled; on the other hand, if ‘ go’ is put by itself, with 
the usual emphasis and falling inflection, then the reading becomes 
“sing-song,’ Either fault can be avoided by prolonging ‘go’ 
slightly, yet keeping the inflection up and actually connecting that 
word with the words ‘ back to the secret waters.’ 

6. Use variety for punctuation and contrast. Variety in rate, 
duration of sounds, pause, melody, force, and pitch serves to punc- 
tuate oral reading just as periods, commas, capitals, and paragraphs 
Serve to punctuate silent reading. Variety is also an instrument 
of contrast, just as lights and shadows make a picture more vivid. 
When monotony is present, meaning is dulled. 

7. Make the words and phrases sound like what they represent. 
The word ‘roar’ should be made to sound like ‘ roar,’ not merely 
like the word ‘ sound’ or noise.’ Similarly, the utterance of ‘ sad’ 
should have a very different sound from that of ‘ happy ’ or ‘ ex- 
cited? The phrase: ‘They hurried along the road’ requires a 
much faster rate than the phrase: ‘ They strolled along the road.’ 

8. Do not become an impersonator. It is essential to distinguish 
between acting, impersonating, and oral reading. All three in- 
volve the reading of lines. In acting, the speaker lives the part, ap- 
parently oblivious of the presence of an audience; there are usually 
Properties and costumes. In impersonating, the speaker is com- 
municating somewhat more with the audience; he creates the il- 
lusion through voice and bodily action, but usually without the 
aid of properties or costumes. In reading, the speaker-audience 
relationship is still closer; he does not act out the parts, but simply 
suggests the action. The real acting must lie in the minds of the 
listeners. There may be gestures, but they are suggestive rather 
than real. He may, and indeed should, show differences between 


5 David Morton, Ships in Harbor, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 
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voices in dialogue, but again it is suggestive rather than actual. 
Thus, for example, a male reader suggests a woman’s voice, but 
does not really try to imitate it. 

9. Communicate with the audience. The reader should try to 
make the situation as real as if he were talking directly to them. 
He cannot communicate unless he, the interpreter, feels intensely 
what he is reading. He should keep his eyes on the audience as 
much as possible. That means to look at them not just during 
pauses, but during the actual reading. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relationship between applied speech and speech 

rehabilitation? 

. How extensive was your own education in applied speech? 

. Why is it preferable to begin instruction in applied speech with 
those techniques which relate directly to the child’s use of 
speech in education? 

4. How should the criteria for the various speech activities be 

actually used in the classroom? 

5. Discuss the criteria listed for each a 


pplication of speech men- 
tioned in this problem. 


Problem 14. How May Speech Be Applied More 
Effectively in Social Life? 


It has been frequently stated that the purpose of speech is com- 
munication of thoughts and ideas. Such a statement is hardly ade- 
quate as a basic criterion for applying speech to the problems of 
getting along with others. When we review our own individual 
uses of speech for any one day, it is at once obvious that much 
of our talk bears little direct relation to the communication of 
thoughts and ideas. We say: ‘Good morning’ to passing ac- 
quaintances, whether we feel like communicating or not; we in- 
troduce two people who may well know each other’s name al- 
ready, even though they have not formally met; we talk of our 
troubles and problems not so much for advice, as to relieve our 
own feelings; we may make a call, even if we have nothing special 
to say; we talk about the weather, even when neither party is 
particularly interested in it. Hayakawa * has aptly suggested that 
one of the purposes of speech is the prevention of silence. There 
are, of course, many purposes of speech in social life, some of them 
desirable, some not. We shall consider three: (1) for the sake of 
good manners, (2) for companionship, (3) for understanding. 


A. GOOD MANNERS 


There has grown up in every culture a more or less standardized 
Set of rules for behavior known as ‘ good manners.’ These differ 
Somewhat from culture to culture, but the fundamental reason for 
being is the same in all: the need for a type of behavior which will 
both symbolize and increase consideration and respect for other 
Persons. So in this very important aspect of education (i.e., learn- 
Ing to get along well with others), it is essential that pupils master 
and conform to these rules. The fact that such symbols (eg., 
“Pardon me,’ ‘Good morning,’ etc.) become, with many people, 
So commonplace that they lose their original significance does not 
lessen the value of using or teaching them. On the contrary, it 


+ 5.1. Hayakawa, Language in Action, p. 80, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 
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is all the more important that good manners be taught — their 
spirit as well as their form. It is in this wider, more fundamental 
sense that we shall discuss speech as it is applied to social usage. 

1. Greetings. 

(a). It is customary to greet people, because that mutual recog- 
nition is pleasant. 

(b). ‘Good morning, ‘Good afternoon, ‘Good evening, 
‘How do you do?’ ‘ Hello, are usual forms. ‘Hello’ is an ac- 
ceptable informal greeting. If two people have already spoken, 
but meet again soon, a friendly nod or smile is sufficient. 

(c). We never intentionally fail to speak to a friend or acquain- 
tance. To do so because of anger or disapproval is both childish 
and unkind. 

(d). The type of bodily action and tone of voice used are as 
important as the words Spoken. 

(e). It is ordinarily not necessary to wait for the other person 
to speak first. Greetings should be Spontaneous and friendly. 

(f). The response to ‘How do you do?’ is ‘How do you ао?” 
The response to ‘ How are you?’ 15° Well, thank уои? The ques- 
tion is not intended as an inquiry into the details of one’s health. 

(g). If seated, a young person always rises to greet an older 
person. He remains standing until the latter sits, Similarly, boys 
and men rise for ladies. 

2. Asking favors. 

(а). The word ‘ please? is usually affixed to questions in which 
а favor, however slight, is asked; e.g., * Will you tell me what time 
it is, please?’ Such requests are preferably made in the form of 
a question rather than in the form of a command. For example, it 
is more acceptable to say: ‘May I have more butter, please? ’ than 
to say: ‘ Please pass the butter.’ 

(b). Remember to say: ° Thank you? Even though a favor is 
granted without a specific request, one says: ‘ Thank you,’ or: 
“Thank you very much.’ 

(с). Always ask permission if you wish to borrow something. 
To help oneself without leave to the belongings of someone else 
is wrong, because it shows lack of respect for the rights of others. 

(d). Do not ask favors unnecessarily. One should not impose 
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upon the good nature or generosity of other people for things 
which he should be able to do for himself. 

(e). Do not ask favors that may embarrass the other person. 
Consideration for the feelings, rights, and property of others is 
often more important than a momentary selfish desire. 

3. Apologies. 

(а). Make it a matter of pride to ‘own ир? when you are in 
the wrong. Individuals who are willing to admit their mistakes 
are usually admired for their honesty and are better liked than 
persons who consistently refuse to do so. 

(b). Be gracious and generous when you apologize. Grudging 
apologies are little better than no apology at all. They should be 
simple, direct, and without alibis. 

(с). The phrases ‘Pardon me’ and ‘I beg your pardon’ are 
customary for slight faults, such as reaching or walking in front 
of someone, sneezing or coughing, leaving a visitor alone for a 
moment, etc. Such occasions should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible, but if they are unavoidable, one should offer this standard 
apology. 

(d). If а more serious situation arises, you should apologize 
тоте fully. Wherever possible, one should try to make some 
restitution for the incident. 

(е). Avoid committing an act intentionally, with the hope that 
4 later apology will justify your action. An apology should be a 
gesture of sincere regret for causing injury or inconvenience to 
another person. It is not recompense for the error. Hence, one 
should avoid acts that will make apologies necessary. 

(f). Apologize for necessary interruptions. One should usually 
not interrupt when someone else is speaking. If such an act is 
legitimate and wise, then one should wait his chance, offer an 
apology, and speak as briefly as possible. 

(g). Apologies should be acknowledged graciously. The reply 
‘ Certainly ’ or ‘Surely’ is sufficient in answer to ‘Pardon me.’ 
For a more specific apology, the reply should fit the occasion. 

4. Introductions. 

(а). It is customary to introduce people who have not formally 
met. Thus, when parents visit school, pupils should introduce 
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them to teachers; when school friends not known to parents visit 
one’s home, they are introduced to members of the family; a new- 
comer or guest should be introduced to friends and acquaintances. 

(b). The order of presentation should be learned. Boys and 
men should be presented to girls and women; younger people 
should be presented to older people; less distinguished people 
should be presented to more distinguished: people. 

(c). This is the form for introductions: ‘ Mother, may I pre- 
sent Dick Jones? ’ or, less formally: ‘ Mother, Га like you to meet 
Dick Jones.’ If the mother already knows of him, his last name 
may be omitted. In introducing a person to one’s relatives, one 
must be sure that the surname of the relative is either mentioned 
in the introduction or is already known to the other person. Thus, 
it is proper to say: ‘ Aunt Магу, may I present Dick Jones? Dick, 
this is my aunt, Mrs. Martin” If Dick already knows that her 
name is Mrs. Martin, no mention of her surname is necessary. 

(d). The response to an introduction is ‘How do you do. It 
is not good form to say: ‘ Well, thank you,’ or: ‘ Pleased to meet 
you.’ 

(e). Handshaking is optional. The older person, woman, ог 
girl, or more distinguished person, as the case may be, extends her 
hand first. It is customary for men and boys to shake hands with 
each other. 

(f). It is customary to rise for some introductions. Men and 
boys always rise when being introduced. Younger girls and 
women always rise when being introduced to older women. A 
hostess is always standing for introductions, 

(g). Names should be pronounced distinctly when introduc- 
tions are made. The people being introduced should listen for and 
remember the names as they are spoken. 

(h). One person may be presented to a group. In introducing 
one person to a number of people in a group, present him first to 
the older women, then to the girls, then to the men, then to the 
boys. If the group is fairly large, it is permissible to announce 
the guest’s name once; then, to announce the names of successive 
members of the group. 

(i). Conversation should usually follow an introduction. Di- 
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rectly following the introduction proper, it is desirable, if pos- 
sible, to throw out some cue for initial conversation. For example: 
“You two have a common interest in tennis,’ or: “Mary went 
to Cape Cod on a trip with her aunt this summer.’ 

5. Leave-taking. 

(а). Know when to go. Leave-taking is often difficult to ac- 
complish, especially for young people. If the call is made for a 
Specific purpose, one should leave when that purpose has been ac- 
complished. If the call is purely social, the moment for leaving 
must be governed by other factors. When it is obvious that the 
call is interrupting some activity in which the other person is 
engaged, one should not remain long. When other visitors come, 
One should leave soon after. When individuals are not well ac- 
quainted, calls should be brief. A safe rule to follow in any event, 
however, is this: never stay too long. Calls of from ten to twenty 
minutes in length will rarely be seriously inconvenient or boring. 
Certainly, every individual will wish to avoid having it said of 
him that he possesses © по terminal facilities.’ 

(b). Do not tarry. When the time comes to leave one should 
Бо quickly. Тоо many people keep saying: ‘I must go,’ but they 
Stay on and on, or else they rise to go, but linger at the open 
door. When those words are spoken, the appropriate action is 
to rise and depart without delay. 

(с). Express pleasure or appreciation. When terminating a 
call, it is customary to make some expression of pleasure, such as: 
‘Te was very pleasant to see you,’ ‘It was nice to see you,’ ‘I en- 
Joyed being here.’ When leaving a party, one may say: ‘I had a 
very nice time,’ ‘It was a lovely party,’ ‘I enjoyed the evening 
very much.’ 

These so-called ‘ polite forms’ do not, of course, comprise the 
whole subject of speech as it relates to good manners. They serve 
rather as minimum essentials. The broader aspects of good man- 
ners are implicit, too, in the subsequent purposes of speech; е.р., 
for Companionship and for understanding. 
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B. COMPANIONSHIP 


We use speech not only because it is demanded by the dictates 
of social usage, but also because it is fun to talk with others, even 
though there is nothing of vital importance to say. That is, we 
employ speech as an instrument of companionship. Tt may be 
only the addition of ‘Nice day, isn’t it?’ to the conventional 
“Hello” or ‘Good morning’; it may be a ‘ post mortem’ on a 
dance, football game, recent election or meeting; it may be an 
inquiry into the interests of the other person for the sake of getting 
acquainted; or, it may even be the serious discussion of ideas purely 
for the intellectual pleasure involved. While there are some ad- 
mittedly unworthy motives in the use of speech for purposes of 
companionship, we can list as legitimate motives the following: 
the desire to be liked by other people; the desire to put others 
at ease; the pleasure involved in liking, knowing, and talking with 
other people. 

Conversation is an art that is rather more complex than some 
other types of speaking. There are many variables involved: 
countless personalities, innumerable topics, different situations. 
Certain criteria can be set up, however, for conversation in general. 

1. Attitudes. 

(a). Display а kindly and friendly interest in other persons. 
Ordinarily, people who like others are themselves well liked, 
Furthermore, if one’s attitude is genuinely right, he will be less 
apt to wound or offend others and more apt to find topics of con- 
versation of interest to them. 

(b). Respect the intelligence, the integrity, the personality of 
others. Few people are inferior in every way, and if their capacity 
is limited, one can at least give them credit for doing and thinking 
the best that they can. When a person has genuine respect for 
others, he will be less apt to be too positive or opinionated in his 
manner or speech, 

2. Topics. 

(а). Talk of things and ideas rather than of people. When 
conversation is about people, it should be complimentary rather 
than derogatory. 
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(b). Choose topics that are of interest to all members of the 
group. One should avoid too much reference to his own personal 
affairs. He should likewise avoid subjects or side remarks which 
are unknown to one or more people present. Whispering be- 
tween two or three members of a group is inexcusable. 

(с). Certain topics are taboo in polite society: prying into peo- 
ple’s private affairs; jokes or remarks that will be embarrassing 
to the person involved; sarcasm; obscene language, remarks, or 
Stories; one’s own health or operations; highly controversial sub~ 
jects, such as race, religion, politics, or any others which are apt 
to cause hard feelings or to arouse prejudice. ‘Shop talk’ is usu- 
ally offensive, also, in purely social gatherings, although some of 
it may be permissible in informal groups composed of people who 
have similar vocational interests. 

(d). Develop the ability to engage in small talk. While it is 
true that the person who can contribute nothing more than trivi- 
alities usually turns out to be very much of a bore, nevertheless, it 
is equally true that the person who can talk only of weighty sub- 
Jects is very much of a bore, too. Moreover, he is ill at ease in 
Social circles. The type of small talk which should be used varies 
Somewhat with the age and interests of the group. Young people 
of high-school age, for example, frequently have their own variety 
of patter or ‘line.’ Otherwise, it is safe to generalize that one can 
use any casual, pleasant topic which is of immediate interest. 

3. Progression. 

(а). Conversation (it has been aptly said) should be spiral, not 
circular. Too often, it consists chiefly of a series of monologues, 
Wherein each person waits only until he can break in with his 
Own topic or his own opinion on the same topic. Conversation 
should consist, however, not only of alternate speaking, but of 
alternate listening, as well — listening to understand and to appre- 
ciate. Thus, each contribution should determine the course of 
Subsequent contributions and should lead the conversation to a 
definite progression. 

(b). Conversation should, ordinarily, progress through many 
topics. One subject should not be pursued until it is worn thin. 
Variety is essential to entertainment and companionship. On the 
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other hand, topics should not be changed too frequently. It is 
most annoying to have a person listen half-heartedly and then sud- 
denly break off into something quite irrelevant. 

4. Participation. М 

(а). All persons must participate, both in speaking and in lis- 
tening. When a person is speaking, he should not monopolize the 
conversation; when he is silent, he should listen attentively. 

(b). Each person has a responsibility to keep the conversation 


going and interesting. He should throw out leads to others, take ` 


up the leads that have been offered by others, and see that all per- 
sons participate. 

(с). Each person also has the responsibility for keeping the con- 
versation pleasant and free from offensiveness. If arguments grow 
too heated or if otherwise unsuitable remarks are made, he can try 
to resolve the conflict or turn the conversation off to safer channels. 


С. UNDERSTANDING 


Of all the possible uses of speech, this one undoubtedly serves 
the highest ends. Yet, few 


standing is greatest. Mrs. Jones, for instance, is worried about 


Wrought-up state unwittingly 
“snaps up’ a remark made by her neighbor, Mrs. Smith. Mrs. 


and disgusts her circle of acquaintances by 
about her traits and deeds, They take such remarks at face value 
and, thinking her conceited, refuse to give the recognition that 
she justly deserves. Their behavior toward her serves to increase 
her feeling of insecurity and need for appreciation, and, as a 
result, her fault continues to grow worse. Mary Brown is really 
very shy, but she impresses others as being ‘high-hat” Those 
who would, ordinarily, be friendly are afraid of being snubbed by 
her and so treat her with more than customary reserve. She, in 
turn, becomes more reserved, too, and so the vicious circle con- 
tinues. Dick White plays a‘ dirty trick ’ on his friend, Joe Green. 
Dick knows it, and so does Joe. Dick is Sorry and would like 


continuous bragging 
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to make amends, but when Joe tells him what he thinks of such 
an act, Dick tries to defend himself. Actually, then, his attitude 
is anything but contrite. He comes to dislike Joe, because Joe 
is right; Joe in turn dislikes Dick, because Dick is not willing to 
face the fact of his mistake. A long and fine friendship is broken 
up because of increasing misunderstanding. 

The examples are innumerable of misunderstandings which are 
caused or made worse by the injudicious use of speech, and are 
innumerable of misunderstandings which, though not caused by 
language, are nevertheless prolonged because of failure to employ 
Speech as an instrument for resolving problems. The point of 
view herewith presented is that conflicts between individuals or 
groups can be resolved, if the medium of language is employed 
skillfully enough to bring about understanding. 

The concepts of co-operation and brotherly love as ideals have 
been widely accepted. The reason why these ideals so often fail 
to become actualities lies in the fact that, under certain adverse 
Conditions, people do not wish to, or feel they cannot, seek a rec- 
Onciliation. Often, they do not know how to proceed. Let us 
examine some criteria for such an application of speech. 

1. At least one of the persons involved must maintain or be able 
to call forth an objective, unemotional point of view. Probably 
no one can always attain one hundred per cent in this respect, 
but it is possible to control emotional reactions by an intellectual 
awareness of what is taking place, and why. Awareness and in- 
Sight into the following concepts will help one to be objective in 
time of stress: 

(2). Words are symbols, not things. Although we have, in 
general, standardized these symbols intellectually so that they call 
Up in our minds certain thoughts and feelings, there is no neces- 
Sarily real connection between the symbol and what it stands for. 
For example, it is customary to murmur to a hostess upon depart- 
ing: ‘I have had a very pleasant evening,’ in spite of the fact that 
It may have been a very boring evening. Or a person may urge 
another to ‘Come over sometime,’ and, yet, those symbols do 
Not really mean an invitation. Just so, there may be no connec- 
tion between so-called unkind words and the things they stand 
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for, though for some reason people are less apt to question the 
validity of such connections. An individual makes a casual re- 
mark, a friend ‘ snaps him up,’ and he concludes at once that the 
friend is angry at him, when actually it may be that the friend 
is annoyed at someone else or perhaps suffering from a headache. 
It is well to remember, as Hayakawa * points out, that unkind 
words are not per se unkind acts. 

(b). Meanings reside in us, not in words. Dictionaries, it is 
true, report meanings that are, in a general way, common to the 
majority of people, but even these definitions of meanings involve 
words, which also must be interpreted by each individual. Take, 
for example, the word ‘honest.’ Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
defines it as follows: ‘honorable; characterized by integrity and 
straightforwardness in conduct, thought, speech, etc.; free from 
fraud,’ etc. But to one person the word ‘ honest’ means chiefly 
freedom from deception in business dealings, to another it means 
fairness in games, to another honorable conduct with friends, to 
still another total frankness at all times. Meanings vary with the 
particular nervous system involved; i.e., the individuals’ sun total 
of past experience. Meanings vary also in the same person from 
time to time, in both his awn use of words and also in his reaction 
to the words of others. Take the word ‘ Hello,’ for instance. 
Suppose one is out walking and says hello several times to people 
who pass. The first time it may mean: ‘I recognize that I know 
you and the customary thing is to speak? The second time it 
may mean: ‘ How nice to see you’; the next time perhaps; * What 
are you doing here? I thought you were out of town? Thus, a 
speaker uses the word in many different senses. Similarly, the 
listeners may interpret the word in different ways. ‘Hello’ is 
uttered rather absently by one person, and the listener accepts it 
as such with no particular concern; but let another person, a dear 
friend, for instance. greet him in much the same fashion, and he 
attaches quite a different meaning, such as, perhaps: ‘ He’s angry 
at me.’ If we can break away from the notion that meanings are 
absolute and remember, instead, that they depend on the very 


2 Op. cit, р. 256. 
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variable nervous systems of both speaker and listener, it will help 
us to be objective instead of emotional in both our use of and 
reaction to language. 

(c). Most of us have what are termed signal reactions to certain 
acts or words. Our own signal reactions are apt to seem quite 
reasonable or logical, while those of others strike us as absurd. 

A number of examples will make the meaning of the term more 
clear. Some people turn pale with fear if they are handed a yel- 
low envelope bearing the name ‘ Western Union.’ That particu- 
lar envelope is entirely harmless in itself, but because it has been 
associated with bad news at some time, it becomes a stimulus 
for an invariable reaction of dread or fear. Similarly, an individual 
may once have disliked a certain person who was tall and thin. 
That body type became a symbol in his mind of undesirable traits 
of character, so, as a result, he gets the reaction of dislike for all 
tall thin people, whether he knows them or not. Likewise, peo- 
ple have signal reactions to words. Several years ago the word 
“Communist ’ was a signal reaction for many people. The mere 
application of that term to an individual made him immediately 
disliked by such people, even if he possessed many traits of which 
they had approved previously. When someone who is angry calls 
us ‘names,’ such as ‘ You're a hussy, ‘ You're a piker, etc., we 
have signal reactions; i.e., we get angry, too. His saying so does 
not make the statement true, does not mean that we believe it, or 
even that he believes it. People indulge in ‘ name calling,’ usually, 
аз a relief for their own feelings, because some act or word of ours 
has served as a signal reaction for them, to hurt their feelings or 
to make them feel insecure. Far better than to react signally to 
such responses ourselves is to remain controlled and to inquire 
into the reason for the behavior. | А 

2. Affective language must be used to bring about the desire to 
co-operate. It is convenient to distinguish between two kinds of 
language: informative and affective. Informative language is the 
use of symbols to get at facts and is intellectual rather than 
emotional in character. Affective language, on the other 
hand, expresses feelings and emotional states in the listener. 
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While the particular words spoken may not represent truly the 
meaning inside the speaker, they are, nevertheless, symbols of 
feelings. 

We have already explained how affective language can be a 
barrier to co-operation through signal reactions. It is, yet, true 
that affective language properly used is not only a guide to, but 
also a necessity for, achieving understanding. As long as things are 
going well, most people intuitively use the type of affective lan- 
guage which arouses feelings of pleasure and increases self-esteem. 
Under such conditions, a bond of understanding does exist, and 
‘co-operation is easy. But when trouble comes and misunderstand- 
ing, with its attendant unfortunate emotional behavior, results, then 
the desire to co-operate is dulled. The vicious circle is difficult 
to break. One person, therefore, must remain objective enough in 
his thinking to realize the eternal truth of the saying, ‘ A soft an- 
Swer turneth away wrath.’ He must realize that the first construc- 
tive step is to use the type of affective language which will allay 
irritation, embarrassment, and defensive reactions, and which will 
Promote objectivity in the other person — in short, make him will- 
ing also to co-operate in solving the problem. 

3. The multivalued orientation is a necessity in achieving under- 
standing. This term can best be defined by explaining, first, an- 
other related term, the two-valued orientation. Sucha concept ad- 
mits only two extremes: either a thing is black or white, large or 
small, desirable or undesirable, good or bad. Many a person who 
at once would see the fallacy of assuming that a thing must be 
either black or white, or large or small, with no possibility of 
gradation between, nevertheless denies the same possibility of 
gradation for the other qualities of desirability, goodness, bravery, 
honesty, etc. Or, he шау recognize it in theory, but not in prac- 
tice. Or, he may practice it in ordinary casual behavior, but not 
in times of emotional stress. The two-valued orientation must ever 
be a barrier to human understanding, since it admits no compro- 
mise, no conciliation — only capitulation or “agreement to dis- 
agree.’ Оп the other hand, those who do recognize that values 
are always relative must ever have hope that understanding can 
be reached and a reconciliation in points of view can be effected. 
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As someone so aptly pointed out: ° ‘ There are three sides to every 
question: your side, my side, and the right side.’ Taken literally, 
this statement would seem to affirm belief in a three-valued orienta- 
tion. However, it seems rather to be an epigrammatic statement 
of what we call the multivalued orientation; i.e., the recognition 
of gradation between extremes. Such an admission of right on 
both sides tends to disperse emotional reactions, to create open- 
mindedness, and, thus, to point out the way fora rational investiga- 
tion of facts. 

4. Informative language should be used to get at the facts. Very 
little can be accomplished by recriminations or by heated argu- 
ment, because these are more judgment than fact. Such behavior 
not only intensifies emotions, but also blurs the facts. 

(a). A distinction must be made between facts and inferences. 
When Clark says: * Jones snubbed me on the street today,’ that 
is an inference or a judgment he has made from a particular set 
of facts. When he says, instead: * Jones didn’t speak to me on the 
Street today,’ that is a fact. The fact should be recognized, first; 
and, then, a canvass can be made of the possible reasons (an in- 
ference admits of only one). Perhaps Jones did not happen to 
Notice Clark; perhaps his mind was so engrossed with some thought 
that nothing in the environment registered at the moment; per- 
haps he is nearsighted; perhaps, indeed, he did intentionally fail 
to speak. The important point to be noted here is that facts de- 
Scribe events, whereas inferences ascribe causes to them. The facts 
should be isolated, first; then, all possible inferences considered be- 
fore hastily fastening upon one. ` 

(b). Judgment should be withheld until Clark honestly attempts 
to find out why Jones reacted the way he did to the particular 
Cause. Suppose, for example, the reason he failed to speak was 
because he had broken his glasses and, hence, could not see. Such 
4 cause-and-effect relationship would be easily understood, and 
50 a judgment upon that episode would be permanently suspended. 
Suppose, however, that the reason he failed to speak was found to 


° Quoted by John A. Entz, president of State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. Dr. Entz had read it somewhere, but was unable to remember 
the source. 
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be his momentary absorption in some thought. To the extent 
which that reason excluded the possibility of malintent on his part, 
judgment might also be suspended. It might be that Clark would 
find it hard to believe that a person could be so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed as not to see anyone. In that event, he should try to judge 
Jones not by his own (Clark’s) temperament and habits, but by 
Jones’s own temperament and habits. It might then be easy to 
see how such an event could take place for Jones. If Clark still 
thinks Jones should be more careful, generally, to speak to people 
on the street, it is quite probable that the latter would take such 
a suggestion calmly, if the two men talked it over in a matter-of- 
fact way and not emotionally. Suppose, however, that the reason 
Jones did not speak was because he was angry with Clark on 
some account. Here, too, the important thing is to find out why. 
If Clark thinks Jones had reason for being offended at him, he can 
explain or make amends. If he thinks Jones had no reason for be- 
ing offended, then he must still try to understand why Jones 
thought there was reason for offense. Perhaps his self-esteem was 
lowered; perhaps his pride was injured; perhaps he is afraid of 
Clark and unconsciously tries to strike first, so that he will not be 
wounded; perhaps he has signal reactions that date from childhood. 
When these deeper causes of human reactions are discovered and 
one has a truer appreciation of the attributes and problems of 
another personality, then emotional reaction tends to give way to 
objectivity. 

(c). Informative rather than affective language is most useful. 
Because its function is to report truth clearly and impartially, in- 
formative language is devoid as much as possible of feelings, emo- 
tions, and judgments. Many people are not aware of how much 
affective language they use when they are attempting to report 
facts. For example, when one says: “It was a beautiful day,’ he 
is reporting not facts about the weather, but how he feels about 
them. However, when he says: ‘The sun was shining, the tem- 
perature was eighty, there was a slight breeze,’ he is reporting facts. 
Similarly, when he says: ‘You stood me up last night,’ he is using 
affective language; i.e., he is making a judgment from the facts- 
But when he says: ‘I thought we had a date, but you didn’t ap: 
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pear,’ he is using informative language, stating facts, but leaving 
out judgment. In resolving conflict, it is advisable to state facts 
simply, without such ‘slanting’ or bias. 

Another thing to be avoided — and it is very similar to slanting 
—is the use of ‘loaded words.’ They are apt to touch off signal 
reactions and, thus, impede the development of objectivity. Such 
words have become, through use, heavily charged with feeling. 
Take the word ‘ appeaser,’ for instance. The dictionary reports 
that an appeaser is one who pacifies or conciliates; the specific dif- 
ference between ‘ appeaser,’ ‘ pacifist,’ and ‘ conciliator ’ being that 
ап appeaser satisfies demands or cravings of another. There is 
nothing very startling about such a definition. However, world 
events and reactions to those events charged this word with dyna- 
mite, almost overnight, so that one of the meanest accusations one 
could make against someone else was to brand him ‘an appeaser.” 
Thus, the word became a ‘loaded word.’ Words are loaded 
whether the emotional reaction they set off is termed ‘ desirable ` 
or ‘undesirable.’ Thus, the following are all ‘loaded words’: 
‘mother,’ ‘ home,’ ‘ patriotism,’ ‘liar, ‘ sissy,’ ‘cad,’ etc, All such 
Words should be avoided, as far as possible, when the purpose is 
to engage in an unemotional discussion. 

Speech is not the only instrument of education which can be 
used to promote deeper understanding among people. Inasmuch 
as individuals come to understand each other chiefly through the 
Spoken word, however, the importance of speech education for 
this purpose cannot be too highly stressed. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. For what various purposes do people use speech? 

. What do good manners symbolize? м 

Discuss the criteria for greetings, favors, apologies, introduc- 

tions, leave-taking. И 

4- What is the value of teaching speech as a form of companion- 
ship? | 

5. What is meant by progression in conversation? 

6. Discuss the criteria for conversation. 


Nom 


w 
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7- Illustrate ways in which speech acts as a cause of misunder- 
standings. 

8. How does the knowledge of the fact that ‘meanings reside 
in us, not in words’ help one to be more objective? 


9. What are signal reactions? What are some of your own signal 
reactions? 

10. What is the difference between affective and informative lan- 
guage? What are the uses of each? 

11. What is the value of the multivalued orientation? 

12. What is the difference between facts and inferences? 

13. What is meant by ‘slanting’ and ‘loaded words’? 


Suggested reference: 


S. 1. Hayakawa, Language in Action, Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 
1941. 


Problem 15: How May Speech Be Applied More 
Effectively in Vocational Pursuits? 


The specific application of speech skills to vocational uses has 
been largely neglected in our schools, despite the fact that earning 
a living constitutes a vital part of the life for which education 
tries to prepare children. It is true, of course, that many young 
people do get and hold jobs without benefit of formal speech train- 
ing. Nevertheless, the majority would be more effectively pre- 
pared for earning a living, if they had been taught how to apply 
Speech to the situations which are generally common to all job- 
getting and job-holding. These will now be briefly discussed. 


A. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


Following directions is a necessity in almost every job, yet many 
fail on this account, because they do not realize its importance or 
do not know the techniques. 

1. Listen attentively while directions are given. This means to 
listen even though the information may already be familiar; to 
listen not just for the general idea, but for the details; to listen with 
the intent to follow the directions exactly. 

2. Do not argue; do as you are told. When an individual is 
working for someone else, he is expected to do the work as the 
employer wants it done. Only after he has proved to himself and 
to the employer that he can and does obey orders is it wise to 
Consider the advisability of making suggestions. 

3. Do not ask needless questions. Many questions are asked 
needlessly, because people do not listen. Other questions will be 
Unnecessary, if the employee uses his head. For example, if he 
15 asked to deliver a package to Brown Avenue, he should not ask 
where that street is if he can possibly find out from some other 
source, 


B. TRANSMITTING MESSAGES 


1. Listen carefully. Here, again, listening is a vital necessity. 
Опе should strive to get not only the words, but also the spirit 
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of the message; then, as the message is transmitted, it will not be 
‘slanted’ unwittingly in the wrong way. One should also listen 
to catch the details. 

2. Be courteous and tactful. If a pupil is asked to go to another 
room to borrow a book, he should not say, merely: ‘ Miss X wants 
such and such a book,’ but, rather: ‘ Miss X would like to borrow 
such and such a book if you are not using it, or: ‘ Miss X would 
appreciate it very much if you would lend her such and such a 
book.’ Then he should say: ‘ Thank you,’ if and when he receives 
the desired article. If the pupil finds that the book is already in 
use, he should decide whether to accept it now (if the teacher 
urges that he do so), whether to ask when it will be free for lend- 
ing, or whether to thank the teacher just the same and to return 
to his classroom without it, 

3. Write notations whenever desirable. When an individual is 
to transmit information about strange names or places, or statistics, 
etc., and, especially, when some time must elapse before delivering 
the message, he will find that a written memorandum will avoid 
needless mistakes. It is especially recommended for taking tele- 
phone messages. 


4. Deliver the message yourself; do not relay it by a third party- 


C. USING A TELEPHONE 


It is assumed that the pupil knows the general procedure, so 
only the techniques relating to speech will be considered. (In 
actual teaching, of course, one would include the mechanics, if 
a child had never even used a telephone before.) 

1. The person making the call should speak briefly and to the 
point. If he wants a particular person, he should say: ‘ May I 
speak to Mr. X, please?’ He should not say: ‘Is Mr. X there?’ 
or: ‘Who is this?’ If it is absolutely necessary for him to know 
who is speaking before he gives his message, he should give his own 
name first and then ask who is speaking. If Mr. X is not in, he may 
ask if he may leave a message. If so, he should give the message 
briefly and clearly. If he wishes Mr. X to call him, he should 
leave his name and telephone number, and, if necessary, the hour 
when he can be reached. Or, he can simply say that he will call 
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again. If he gets his party, he should state his errand briefly. He 
should not hesitate or talk on when the business has been trans- 
acted. 

2. The person answering the call should give the number or the 
name as listed in the telephone directory; e.g.: ‘ This is 2650,’ or: 
‘Brown’s Grocery.’ The latter is the customary procedure in 
business establishments. When answering the telephone at home, 
the common practice is simply to say: ‘ Hello,’ although some peo- 
ple prefer, instead, to give the name, thus: ‘ Miss Green speaking.’ 
When asked for a particular person, one says: ‘I'll call her, or 
‘Tm sorry, Miss В is not here now. May I take the message? ’ 

3. When taking a message, write it down. The information will 
be more apt to be accurate and the message more apt to be given 
to the person to whom it is directed. 

4. Do not use your employer's telephone for your personal calls 
except in an emergency. 

5. Be courteous at all times. One should be courteous both to 
the operator and to persons with whom he is connected. 

‚ 6. Speak distinctly and with a moderate degree of volume. It 
1S neither necessary nor desirable to shout, even for long-distance 
calls. One should direct his speech into the mouthpiece. He 
should not hold the mouthpiece too close, however, or speech will 
be distorted. 

‚7. Speak pleasantly. Many people unintentionally sound peev- 
ish or annoyed as they say hello. 


D. SELLING 


Selling is, undoubtedly, the most important speech activity in 
Vocational pursuits, important because it so extensively pervades 
and so largely determines the success of most business endeavors. 
The newsboy, the odd-job boy, the clerk, the filling-station ats 
tendant, the salesman, the promoter — all have wares, services, or 
ideas to sell, and the use of speech must ever be a part of the selling 
technique. The development of the ability to sell should not be 
left to chance. It should, indeed, be a part of the speech program 
in school. The following are criteria for selling: 

1. Know your article (or service, or idea). The salesman must 
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understand thoroughly its history, its strong and weak points, its 
relative merit compared with other competing products, its ad- 
vertised uses, and also other uses or values which it does or could 
have. He can speak fluently and convincingly about it only if he 
knows it thoroughly. 

2. Know your customer. The salesman should choose particu- 
lar merits to use as talking points for particular customers. Indi- 
viduals differ both as to needs and to susceptibility. One or two 
arguments skillfully set forth will be more convincing than a 
lengthy, and often tiresome, recital of an article’s whole history. 
One customer will buy a car because of its fine motor, another be- 
cause of its durability, another because of its beauty. If the sales- 
man does not already know a customer’s taste or standard of values, 
he can usually find out by observation, by the individual’s chance 
remarks or answers to questions. 

3. Keep an affirmative attitude of mind. Confidence in his 
product and confidence in his ability to sell it are essential to a 
salesman’s success. Such an attitude releases his best powers and 
arouses similar affirmative attitudes in the people who are potential 
customers, 

4. Make as pleasing a personal appearance as possible. Whether 
one likes it or not, personal characteristics are often as important 
as actual logical argument. Cleanliness, neatness, appropriate ap- 
parel, voice and diction, manners, poise — all make an impression. 
The salesman should see to it that that impression is favorable. 

5- Be sincerely eager to serve, He who would sell should be 
genuinely interested in people and their needs, He should beware 
of a haughty or a superior air, boredom, a critical attitude toward 
people or their wants, any impatience or irritation at their inde- 
cision or whims. 

6. Do not try to force a sale by high-pressure methods. Per- 
suasion is legitimate, if not carried to extremes, Most people re- 
sent the feeling that they are being forced to buy, and they will 
shy away from such a salesman. Similarly, they resent the sales- 
man who tries to force the sale of an article that is obviously not 
suitable or desired. One dislikes, for instance, the clerk who in- 
sists on showing red, green, and white blouses when a blue one 
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has been clearly specified. One also dislikes the clerk who insists 
that a size sixteen dress is a ‘ perfect fit’ for a woman whose size 
is actually a twenty. Even if such tactics may work once, they 
will result in the loss of customers for future sales. 

7. Do not criticize or ‘run down’ competitors. If his product 
and his salesmanship are good, the salesman does not need to criti- 
cize competitors. Such practices never pay in any event. 


E. APPLYING FOR A JOB 


Applying for a job is a form of selling. The purpose is to sell 
oneself and one’s services. We shall consider here only the per- 
Sonal interview; i.e., that phase of the application which involves 
the use of speech. 

1. Choose an appropriate time and place. If an appointment has 
already been made, it is assumed that the prospective employer 
chose or accepted a time and place agreeable to him. In such a 
case, the applicant must be prompt. This means he must be there 
on the second or a few minutes before — never one second later. 
If the making of an appointment is not necessary or desirable, then 
there are a number of points to bear in mind. (The following 
advice is, usually, true, though not invariably.) The applicant 
should call on the prospective employer at his office rather than 
at his home, if the job is related to his business. If it is necessary 
to see him at home, one should try to go at a time when he will 
not be at dinner, resting, entertaining guests, or about to go out. 
Wherever one goes for the interview, it is to his own best interest 
to try to choose an hour when the employer will have time and 


will be in a receptive mood to listen. iN 
2. Be neatly and appropriately dressed. Whether justifiable or 


Not, people do reach conclusions about character and personality 
traits from elements of personal appearance, such as cleanliness, 
Neatness, and suitability of clothes for the occasion. 

3. Use your best manners. The applicant should greet the pro- 
Spective employer in a friendly, respectful way. He should give 
his name distinctly, if the two are not already acquainted. > The 
following rules are considered essential to good manners in inter- 
views: Shake hands only if he offers to first. Sit down only upon 
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his invitation. Do not sit оп or lean against his desk. Do not chew 
gum or smoke. Do not ‘kid’ with him or make wisecracks. If 
he wishes to engage in small talk, such as the weather, a football 
game, etc., contribute your bit to such introductory conversation. 

4. Keep an affirmative attitude. The applicant for a job, just 
as the salesman, should believe in himself and his ability. There 
is a great deal of difference between being confident and being 
cocky. He should avoid the latter, but keep the former. Mod- 
esty, too, is a desirable trait. He should not have a false sense of 
modesty in an interview, however. It is legitimate and necessary 
for him to tell what he can do. 

5. Canvass your abilities before you go for the interview. The 
person who wants a job should figure out for himself the experi- 
ence, traits, and abilities which will make him not only suited to 
the qualifications of the job, but also able to render service in ad- 
dition to that which is required. 

6. During the interview point out these experiences, traits, and 
abilities. It is, usually, not enough to list them; one must show 
why or in what special way they equip him to do the job well. 

7. Take an interest in the job you are seeking. The applicant 
can, usually, ask for information which will acquaint him more 
fully with the requirements and attendant circumstances. 

8. Take the lead in an interview. The applicant should not just 
sit and answer the questions asked. The Prospective employer is 
probably not especially skilled in the art of interviewing and may 
not give the applicant a chance to tell his best points. He will be 
willing to listen, however, if one takes the initiative in speaking. 
It is well to remember that there are usually a number of applicants, 
sometimes many, for a particular job. The person who convinces 
the employer that he is the most able will get the job. It is the 
responsibility of the applicant, therefore, to see that his best in- 
terests are served by informing the employer of the facts he wants 
him to know. 

9. It is frequently wise to prepare ahead of time a sheet of paper 
outlining your qualifications for а job. It should include prepara- 
tion, experience, special abilities, references. Then, even after the 
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interview is over, the employer will have before him a specific 
reminder of the points covered in the oral discussion. 

то. Leave the question of salary until last. While most people 
must be paid for work, the mention of salary first creates the im- 
pression that that is the primary thought. Doubtless, the prospec- 
tive employer will himself bring up the subject. If he does not, it 
is legitimate to inquire. 

11. Know enough to leave promptly when the interview is, or 
should be, over. 


F. PARTICIPATING IN THE CONFERENCE 


Participating in the conference is much the same type of speech 
activity as discussion is. (The techniques of discussion were 
treated in Problem 13 and will be treated in more detail in Prob- 
lem 16 to follow.) The purpose of the conference is to get work 
done: to report progress, to consider ideas and suggestions, to talk 
Over problems, to make plans. Here are some criteria which ap- 
ply Specifically to the art of the conference. 

г. The conference may be sought by the employee, if he has 
Specific business to transact. One should beware of asking others 
for more time than the importance of the material justifies. The 
Person who seeks too many or needless conferences is a bore. He 
should beware always of ‘ going over the head’ of the one directly 
above him, unless circumstances warrant. 

2. Be on time for the conference. People аге too busy to be kept 
Waiting. 

3. The person who has sought the conference should take the 
lead in proceeding with the business at hand. Lr 

4. Prepare ahead of time if you know what your responsibilities 
will be. If one is to give a report, he should have it ready. It is 
often desirable to make a written report. If this is presented to 
the members of the conference, his speech activities will be con- 
fined to answering questions about it. He should not read aloud 
Written material. The others can read it quite as well silently. If 
he does not write the report in full, he may wish to present a 
Written outline; then, he can expand orally upon those points. If 
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one is asked to come to a conference prepared to discuss a par- 
ticular point, he should see that he actually spends some time think- 
ing about it and, then, that he takes into the conference some con- 
tributions, at least. If the employee has asked for the conference, 
he should outline the points, ideas, or problems that he wishes to 
take up. 

5. If you are to take the lead in the conference, present your 
ideas clearly and concisely. Be orderly in your thought and 
speech. 

6. Go into the conference with a spirit of co-operation. If criti- 
cized, one should take it kindly. If there is a conflict in points of 
view, he should listen to understand all points of view and should 
maintain and foster a spirit of conciliation. 

7. Sum up what has been accomplished. If the employee has 
led the conference, he should sum it up orally. If he has not led 
it, he can still say something like this: ‘Now, I assume that such 
and such is true. Is that right? ” 


8. Know enough to leave promptly when the conference is, ОТ 
should be, over. 


G. MAINTAINING ETHICAL CONDUCT 


1. Do not talk of business affairs outside to family, friends, or 
acquaintances. The employee should not talk, even if people ques- 
tion him. 

2. Do not ‘run down’ or criticize adversely your firm, your 
employer, your colleagues. The employee should either be loyal 


when he speaks or should keep silent, or else he should get out of 
that particular job. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. What are the criteria for following directions? For transmit- 
ting messages? 

2. On the basis of the criteria listed for using a telephone, name 
errors commonly made by people in telephoning. 


3. Why should selling and interviewing be a part of every ap- 
plied-speech program? 


| 
| 
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4. Discuss the criteria for selling. 

5. Why should the applicant for a job take the lead in an inter- 
view? . 

6. What type of preparation can be made for interviews and con- 
ferences? 


Suggested reference: 


R. T. Oliver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1942, ch. 12. 


Problem 16. How May Speech Be Applied More 
Effectively in Citizenship? 


Education for citizenship must always have an important place 
in the philosophical thinking and practical planning for education 
іп a democracy. In times of national stress, the need for such em- 
phasis is especially recognized. But no program of education for 
citizenship can be adequate unless it stresses and teaches active 
individual participation in community affairs. Such participa- 
tion means speech applied to civic enterprise. Enterprise is a 
broad term, and it covers projects which serve different purposes, 
Some are purely for good fellowship, such as community ‘ get- 
togethers’; some are for the purpose of increasing knowledge, 
such as study groups; some are for arousing public opinion, such 
as Mass meetings; some are for creating sentiment, such as Fourth 
of July celebrations, dedications, etc.; some are for getting work 
done, such as business meetings and committee meetings. Let us 
examine the criteria by which to judge performance in the many 
speech activities which are inherent in this broad concept of the 
term citizenship. It is desirable to classify these activities into 
leadership and followership. It is assumed that every individual 
will serve sometimes as leader and sometimes as follower, depend- 


ing upon his particular abilities and upon the particular circum- 
stances, 


А. LEADERSHIP 
г. Leading devotional services. 
(a). One or two sentences of introduction should usually pre- 


cede the reading of the Scripture. This introduction should always 
be brief, but it is valuable for the purpose of centering people’s 
thoughts upon the Scripture to be read. Too often, in such habitu- 
ally repeated ceremonies, the procedure becomes so routine that 
members of the group do not pay close attention to the thoughts 
expressed in the Scripture or prayer. A few well-chosen intro- 
ductory remarks will obviate such an unfortunate condition. 
(Ё). Choose an appropriate Scripture. Tt should be appropriate 
282 
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for the situation as to mood, thought expressed, age level and in- 
terest of the audience, and readability. One should usually look 
for a passage that is not read too frequently. 

(c). It is often desirable to edit a passage of Scripture. This 
will make it more interesting and readable. For instance, if a whole 
chapter is too long, one would choose to read a few verses at the 
beginning, some in the middle, and some at the end. The word- 
ing may be changed slightly to avoid a combination of words 
difficult to say together. Proper names that are nonessential to 
the meaning, or verses containing those names, may well be 
omitted. 

(d). Do your best oral reading. Too many people have a‘ Bible- 
reading-manner’ which is uninteresting and uninspiring. Such 
reading is poor reading. One should put into practice his very 
best ability to read aloud. 

(e). In leading the Lord’s Prayer, avoid saying: ‘Let us re- 
Peat, etc.’ It is better to substitute ‘ say ’ or ‘ pray,’ because those 
Words suggest a less passive process. As one leads the audience in 
this prayer, his voice should be steady and strong. He should not 
mumble the words, especially the first phrase. 

(f). Take the opportunity, when you are the leader, to offer a 
prayer of your own composition. The Lord’s Prayer is beauti- 
ful, but because it is used so frequently, it sometimes carries less 
Meaning than a prayer which the leader himself has composed. 
One should learn to pray in public when the occasion warrants 1t, 
and each opportunity can help one to gain confidence. 

2. Presiding at a meeting. 

(a). As chairman, you show 
should avoid the one extreme of 
time he should avoid the other extreme о 
head. 

(b). It is your duty to ca 
brief introductory remarks. 
Occasion and the work to be done. 
the point. 

‚ (с). You should set the spirit of 
in the introductory remarks and 


Id guide the group. The chairman 
being a dictator, but at the same 
f being merely a figure- 


Jl the meeting to order and to make 


These should be appropriate for the 
They should be brief and to 


the meeting. This can be done 
in subsequent handling of the 
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meeting. The spirit should be friendly and co-operative. Too- 
heated arguments should be avoided. The chairman should be 
tactful in resolving conflict, so that, if possible, no feelings are 
hurt and no one is offended. 

(4). See that order is preserved and the rules of parliamentary 
procedure adhered to: While all members of the group should 
assume such responsibility, it is the special responsibility of the 
chairman to do so. 

(e). See that the meeting progresses and the work gets done. 
Meetings should begin on time and adjourn on time. 

(f). Appoint the necessary committees and, in so doing, attempt 
to choose wisely. The chairman should try to appoint the most 
efficient members for the particular job at hand, to get as many 
people to participate as possible, and to obtain on the various com- 
mittees as fair a representation as possible of the different factions 
or groups which make up the whole membership. 

(g). Proceed according to the following order of business: 

0). Meeting called to order. 
(2). Reading of the minutes. 
(3). Minutes approved or corrected. 
(4). Committee reports. 
(5). Unfinished business, 
(6). New business. 
(7). Adjournment. 

3. Speeches of courtesy. 

(а). They are: introduction of speaker; welcome of а person or 
Sroup; response to welcome; presentation of gift, award, or honor; 
acceptance of gift, etc. 

(b). These speeches are social gestures. They should, there- 
fore, be gracious, friendly, and tactful. 

(с). They should always be short. 

(d). Type of subject matter is limited. It should be chosen 
from one or more of the following items: occasion; audience; per- 
Son to be welcomed, introduced, or presented. 

(e). Avoid trite expressions, such as: ‘We have with us,’ ‘ Our 


speaker needs no introduction,’ ‘It gives me great pleasure,’ ‘He 
will favor us,’ etc. 
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_ (f). Do not eulogize the speaker or honored guest. Restraint 
is always a virtue, if it is not too extreme. 

4. After-dinner speeches. 

(а). The purpose is entertainment. These speeches should be 
characterized, therefore, by conviviality. They may or may not 
be humorous, but they must reflect good fellowship. 

(b). They should be built around one central idea. Otherwise, 
the structure may be rather more loose than in other types of 
public speech. They should be more than just a string of funny 
Stories with no direct relationship to one another. 

(c). They should be short. 

(d). Beware of trite expressions, such as: ‘ Unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking,’ ‘ When the toastmaster asked me to speak,’ 
ete. 

(е). Use humor wisely. It can be very effective and enjoyable. 
The speaker should be especially careful that his humor does not 
unwittingly offend or hurt anyone. 

(f). The toastmaster also should observe the above rules. In 
addition, he should assume special responsibility for maintaining 
good spirit. He should graciously introduce each speaker and 
express appreciation after the speech. He should keep his remarks 
brief, 

5. Speeches to inform. 

(а). The speaker should know his subject well. He can, then, 
Select the material on the basis of needs, capacities, and interests of 
the audience. 

(b). The speech should be very well organized. It should con- 
tain an introduction, statement of purpose, a three- or four-point 
discussion, and conclusion. 

(c). The introduction should arouse interest. Whether or not 
the topic is one in which the audience would ordinarily be inter- 
ested, the speaker can make them interested if he prepares a suitable 
and skillful introduction. { А 

(d). The statement of purpose should be specific. This not 
only helps to keep the speaker’s thinking straight, but also gives 

Irection to the thinking of the audience. 
(е). The information in the body of the speech should be clear ly 
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stated. The speaker should use language that the particular group 
can easily comprehend. He should avoid unnecessary details, espe- 
cially too many statistics. Examples, reference to practical ap- 
plications, models, and charts should be used wherever possible. 
They not only lend interest, but also clarify and emphasize par- 
ticular points. 

(f). The conclusion should summarize and/or stress the impor- 
tance or application of the information given. Mere summary is 
usually not as effective as an appeal or application. Ordinarily, 
the conclusion should be brief. 

(g). Reports are a type of informative speech. They should 
be prepared carefully and cast into speech form. When they in- 
clude conclusions reached by a committee, it is often wise to in- 
clude also the reasons why these conclusions were reached. 

6. Promotional speeches. 


(а). They are: announcements, pep talks, nominating speeches, 
campaign speeches. 

(b). The purpose is to arouse interest, enthusiasm, support, and, 
often, some definite action. The selection of subject matter should 
be made with this end in view. 

(с). An appeal to emotions must be made. Such appeals have 
been variously named basic desires, impelling motives, etc., and 
have been variously classified. Here is one classification: self- 
preservation, power, property, reputation, affection, sentiment, 
taste." Appeals to reason should also be made. However, the 
speaker must not only convince people that they should do a cer- 
tain thing, but he must also make them want to do it. 

(d). Announcements must give all necessary information and 
should also arouse interest. The information should be given 
clearly and specifically. People will remember the facts more 
clearly, however, and be more apt to act on them when the an- 
nouncement also arouses enthusiasm for the e 
cized. 

(e). Pep talks should usually be one-point speeches. They are 
made more effective by the use of a slogan around which the re~ 


vent being publi- 


1 J. M. O'Neill and A. Т. Weaver, Elements of Speech, pp. 324-328, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1933. А. Т. Weaver, Speech: Forms and Principles, 
PP- 349-352, Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. 
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marks can be centered. The speaker should avoid aimless repeti- 
tion and hackneyed phrases, such as ‘Get in there and fight,’ 
“Come on folks,’ etc. 

(f). Nominating speeches are built around the following topics: 
the office, the candidate and his special qualifications, the kind of 
person or action that the audience wants. The speaker should not 
give a life history of the candidate, but only those events, qualities, 
or experiences which make him especially fitted for the job. The 
speaker should avoid all ‘mud slinging.’ He should build up his 
candidate, not run down others. 

(g). Campaign speeches should win support for a cause or a 
candidate. It is wise to begin such speeches with introduc- 
tions which point out a common bond or an agreement between 
all people concerned. Then, when the speaker approaches 
ground on which there is a difference of opinion, the people in 
the audience are more open-minded and disposed to listen. Con- 
ciliation is usually more conducive to success than out-and-out 
argument. 

7. Ethics of leadership. 

(a). Serve the group. Leaders should be more truly the serv- 
ants of the people than followers are. The dominant wish should 
always be to serve as generously and as well as possible the best 
interests of the group. 

(b). Avoid selfish motives. The desire for personal power and 
Personal gain should be checked. 

(с). Be impartial. Leaders should represent all in the group, 
Not just their own friends. 

(d). Be democratic. Leaders should be democratic in their aims 
and actions, They should beware of dictatorial practices, even 
though they think more rapidly and more keenly than do many 
others in the group. 

(е). Work hard. The leader sho 
than other members of the group. 
do things he would not be willing to do. s 

(f). Take the job seriously. Leaders must take seriously the 


responsibilities with which they are entrusted. 
(8). Stand for what is right. Leaders should be of good char- 


acter and of great personal integrity. 


uld work as hard as or harder 
He should not ask others to 
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B. FOLLOWERSHIP 


When we consider that in a democracy all people should par- 
ticipate in the self-governing process, that only a few at any one 
time can be leaders, and that the caliber of the leaders depends 
upon the intelligence and the wisdom of the people who choose 
them, it seems obvious that a disproportionate emphasis has usu- 
ally been put upon educating individuals for leadership, to the 
neglect of educating the many who must tollow. 

1. Ethics of followership. 

(a). Assume responsibility. All members of the group should 
assume responsibility for acting in any capacity in which they are 
able and are asked to help. 

(b). Attend all meetings. Members have a responsibility to at- 
tend all meetings in which they hold membership and to arrive at 
those meetings on time. 

(с). Participate orally. All members have a responsibility not 
only to listen, but also to participate orally in the discussion. 
Those who do not speak up in the meeting have no right to indulge 
in criticism after the meeting is over. 

(d). Select officers carefully. Members have an obligation to 
consider carefully the various candidates for offices and to select 
the ones who are best fitted by ability and integrity to hold office. 

| (е). Be loyal. Members should give loyal support to the ac- 
hee of the group and have faith in the leaders they have se- 
ected. 

(f). Promote good fellowship. Members should strive to pro- 
2 harmony and good feeling among the group wherever pos- 
sible. 

(2). Stand up for the right. Members should be willing to take 
a stand on matters that need the support of people of integrity. 

(h). Use speech for worthy purposes. All members should un- 
derstand that freedom of speech imposes an obligation to use that 
right for constructive purposes. 

2. Parliamentary procedure. (For more detailed rules, the 
teacher should consult a textbook on the subject.) 

(а). Know the purpose. The purpose of parliamentary pro- 
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cedure is to get work done in the most orderly, the most demo- 
cratic, and the most well-mannered way possible. 
(b). Know the rules for the election of officers. 

(1). Officers should be elected one at a time, beginning 
with president, then vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer. 

(2). The chairman asks for nominations from the 
floor or for the report from the nominating com- 
mittee. 

(3). Members should previously have considered the 
persons who would be best fitted for office. 

(4). To make a nomination, one says: ‹ Мг. Chairman’ 
—then when the chairman recognizes him, he 
continues —‘I nominate Joe Brown.’ 

(5). Nominations need not be seconded. 

(6). When several have been nominated, someone may 
say: ‘Mr. Chairman, I move that the nominations 
be closed.’ If no one does this, the chairman may 
ask for such a motion. This motion must be sec- 
onded and an oral vote taken. 

(7). The nominees are voted upon, preferably by se- 
cret ballot. The chairman appoints tellers to count 
the votes and to report on the election. In case 
of tie, another ballot must be taken. 

(8). If only one person is nominated, someone may ad- 
dress the chair and, when recognized, say: “Т move 
that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for Joe Brown.’ This motion is seconded 


and put to oral vote. 
(9). The chairman then says: 
in order for the office of 


e is next to be filled). A 
e their duties at once 


tom or established 


‘Nominations are now 
? (which- 


ever offic 

(то). The new officers may assum 

or later, according to the cus 

rules of the organization. 

(с). Follow the regularly established 
(1). The president, ог chairman, says: 


order of business. 
‘The meeting is 
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(2). 


(3). 


(4). 
(5). 
(6). 
(d). Follow 
(1). 
(2). 
(3). 
(4). 


(5). 
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now called to order. The secretary will read the 
minutes of the last meeting.’ h 
When the secretary has read the minutes, the presi- 
dent, or chairman, says: “Are there any correc- 
tions? If not, they stand approved as read.’ If 
there are corrections, they should be made by 
members of the group. After that, the president 
says: * Тһе minutes stand as read and corrected.’ 
Reports should be called for from the treasurer 
and the committee chairmen. If there is no re- 
port, the person called upon should so state. When 
the report has been given, the person reporting 
may move its adoption, or someone in the audi- 
ence may so move. It must be seconded and ap- 
proved by oral vote. 

The president then asks for consideration of any 
old business. 

After old business, the president calls for consid- 
eration of any new business. 

After all business has been disposed of, the presi- 
dent may call for a motion for adjournment. 

the approved method of making motions. 

A person wishing to bring up a matter for discus- 
sion and action should say: ‘ Mr. Chairman, I move 
that we do such and such.’ 

Someone else may say: ‘I second the motion.’ If 
no one speaks, the chairman asks for a second. 
The chairman says, ‘It has been moved and sec- 
onded that. Is there any discussion? i 
During discussion, all who wish to speak should do 
so and should be given this chance. When all 
have been heard, the chairman says: ‘Are you 
ready for the question? >? Members reply: ‘ Ques- 
tion.’ 

The chairman then says: ‘ All those in favor say 
“Aye.” They do so. Then he says: “Those 
opposed will say “ No.” They do so. The chair- 
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man says: ‘ The motion is carried’ or ‘The mo- 
tion is lost.’ He may call for a show of hands if 
the result of the voting is in doubt. 

(6). A motion may be amended by a majority vote. 

(7). A motion may be referred to a committee for 
further study. 

(8). A motion may be tabled, or postponed indefinitely. 

(9). A person who wishes to speak should rise and ad- 
dress the chairman. He may not speak until the 
chairman has called him by name or nodded that 
he may speak. 

3. Discussion. We have already set forth some of the funda- 
mentals of discussion in Problem 13 as comprising an essential in- 
strument for the learning process. We have also set up in Prob- 
lem 14 some criteria for the use of speech to reach understanding. 
These should be reviewed and united with the criteria to follow 
in planning instruction in discussion as an instrument of citizen- 
ship. Inasmuch as discussion is one of the most complex of all 
the techniques in applied speech, it is expected that the teacher 
will also study the problem in the more detailed treatment offered 
by the suggested references at the end of this chapter. А 

(а). Check the facts and authorities. There is no reason in dis- 
Cussing or arguing points which can be settled by facts. For ex- 
ample, the question of which one of two schools had the better 
Tecord in football last year could be settled at once by looking up 
the two records of the games won and lost. Any attempt to settle 
the question through discussion would be fruitless. Many people, 
however, spend their time and energy talking about such subjects 
Instead of getting the facts, which in themselves will give the 
answer, 


When facts are brought into a discussion, one should check them 


to see if they come from a reliable source, if they are consistent 
With material coming from other sources, and if they are definite. 
Many people are too ready to believe that any statement 15 а fact. 
Pupils should learn to be critical. 
Reference to authorities is useful 
€ver, one must learn to be critical. 


1 in discussion. Неге too, how- 
The authority must be qualified 
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in the particular field under discussion; it is not enough that he be 
generally famous or well known. It is common, for instance, for 
people to accept as authorities on food or tobacco, individuals 
who have won fame in the field of sports. They could be legiti- 
mately used as authorities for their special knowledge of the latter 
only. One may also rightly ask whether an authority is prejudiced 
and whether he really made the statement about the topic under 
discussion or whether he was, in reality, referring to something 
else. If the answer to either inquiry is affirmative, his value as 
an authority is quite clearly discounted. 

(b). Check the reasoning of yourself and others for fallacies. 
Fallacies frequently arise from the use of specific examples. If 
conclusions are based upon examples that are not typical, or that 
are too few to be significant, the fallacy of hasty generalization re- 
sults. For example, one member of a visiting basketball team plays 
a‘ dirty game,’ and the members of the home school, especially if 
their team lost the game, make the hasty generalization that the 
team itself was unethical. The examples of such fallacies are 
legion. Pupils should be taught to recognize and to avoid this 
error in thinking. 

Another fallacy arises commonly from the use of analogies 
which are not really similar in one or More vital respects. One 
pupil asks permission to miss a class, because someone else was 


should be taught to check analogies for substantial similarity. 
Disregard for cause-and-effect relationships is another common 
type of fallacy. The common superstitions are good examples. 
A black cat crosses one’s path, and that is remembered and as- 
signed as a cause for a sprained ankle later in the day. Cause-and- 
effect relationships are also often ignored in judgments about cur- 
rent happenings. For example, an agricultural area may suffer 
drought and, as a result, have a year of economic depression. The 
people who oppose the political party which happens to be in 
power are very apt to blame the depression not upon the weather, 
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but upon the political party, by saying: ‘ We never did have good 
times when the ——————— were running things.’ Pupils should 
understand that such fallacies warp the thinking process, often 
disastrously. 

(c). Check thinking for distortions by stratagems. Many dis- 
cussions are aimless, or become heated, because the persons in- 
volved are confused about the meanings of terms. Agreement on 
definitions is ап essential step in reflective thinking. ‘Loaded 
Words’ should be avoided, as pointed out in Problem 14, for they 
inject emotion and prejudice into the reasoning process. Another 
Stratagem which misleads rational thought, and which is too fre- 
quently habitual with many people, is overstatement, commonly 
called exaggeration. Understatement, too, can be just as undesir- 
able. Then, there is the use of ridicule designed to influence 
behavior through emotional pressure, rather than by objective 
analysis of a proposition. Another common stratagem to be de- 
tected and to be avoided is the attempt or act — either conscious 
Ог unconscious — of changing to another topic instead of remain- 
ing on the point under consideration. ү 

(4). Check thinking for obstacles of а personal or social nature. 

Tejudice about race, religion, social class, or politics often makes 
tational discussion of such topics difficult. These prejudices are 
Tooted deep in the background of many people, and they often do 
not recognize them for what they are. Likewise, personal mo- 
“ves, such as the desire for power, revenge, or security, are often 
Potent factors in shaping opinions and in motivating argument. 

TOUP pressures, which urge one to follow the crowd, not to be 
а sissy, or to be a ‘ good fellow,’ kill reflective thinking or badly 
distort it, Ve often, a worth-while discussion ends because so 
*Pparently trifling a thing as a conflict of personalities arises. All 

ese personal obstacles can be brought to conscious recognition, 
РУ instruction in the technique of discussion. Persistent practice 
the art, together with skilled guidance by the teacher, can 
climinate many, or most, undesirable habit reactions. What greater 
Contribution than that could any teacher make to education for 
Citizenship? 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 

1. List some of the activities which are involved in a broad concept 
of the term citizenship. 

2. Discuss the significant points involved in leading devotional ex- 
ercises. In presiding at a meeting. 

3. What is meant by the term speeches of courtesy? What are 
the criteria? 

4. Discuss criteria for after-dinner speeches, informative speeches, 
promotional speeches, campaign speeches, 

5. Discuss the ethics both of leadership and of followership. 

6. Why is it important to educate pupils for followership? 

7. Name, explain, and illustrate each of the criteria for a discussion. 

8. To what extent is instruction in the technique of discussion 2 
necessary part of education for citizenship? 


Suggested references: 


J.H. McBurney and K. G. Hance, Principles and Methods of Dis- 
cussion, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

A. T. Weaver, Speech: Forms and Principles, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1942. 


A. Monroe, Principles and Types of Speeches, Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1942. 


Problem 17. What Procedures Should Be Adopted 
for Teaching Applied Speech? 


The point of view that theory and methodology must ever be 
closely associated has been stressed throughout this book. It is 
reiterated now as an introduction to the discussion of procedures 
in teaching applied speech. In Problem 1 we accepted the basic 
Premise that speech is a useful art whose purpose is to promote the 
Stowth and enrichment of human relationships. In Problems 13 
to 16, inclusive, standards were set up to describe the effective ap- 
Plication of speech to various life situations. Throughout that 
Study, the procedures by means of which these standards can be 
achieved should have been growing increasingly clear. It is the 
Purpose of this discussion further to clarify the subject. 


А. ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Let not any teacher lament the fact that she has no set period on 
her schedule for ‘ speech class.’ Speech is part and parcel of living 
In the classroom, as well as outside. It can best be taught during 
the actual activities of the day. This apparently casual organiza- 
tion Tequires more careful planning and the exercise of greater skill 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, but it will pay greater 
dividends in pupil growth and achievement. For one thing, there 
'S little, if any, problem of motivation in such a program, since 
Most individuals enjoy the recognition which speaking activities 

Ting. Let a child practice reading aloud in a class, for example, 
and it may well be a chore or, at best, a dull routine; but let him 

© responsible for reading the Scripture in the morning devotional 
€xercises, and he immediately has a greater incentive to learn, to 
Practice, and to produce. For another thing, speaking implies hav- 
ing Not only technique, but also something to say. If the teacher 
assigns speeches in a language class, the pupils spend most of their 
ume (if they prepare at all) wondering frantically what they will 
Say, When, however, the speaking is the outgrowth of experi- 
“neces and activities, the problem of what to talk about solves ifr 
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self. As another example, speech in a real life situation has more 
meaning, and, because meaning generates enthusiasm, such prob- 
lems as lack of melody, poor posture, and lack of gestures are more 
readily eliminated. Lastly, there is more carry-over value if the 
real thing, and not an artificial situation, is at hand. For example, 
pupils who have learned to speak well without notes in a class will 
often resort to them in actual public-speaking situations, and those 
who have learned to read aloud well in a class will often drone on 
and on over the minutes in a business meeting. Let us investigate 
the possibilities for building a program of instruction which uti- 
lizes actual, true-to-life situations. 

1. Do not plan to cover too much material. The teacher should 
be thoroughly familiar with the many applications of speech as 
listed in the preceding problems, but she should understand that 
she must select only a few of them to teach in any one year. 
Speech skills are not mastered at once, but rather only with pro- 
longed practice and with repeated emphasis upon particular stand- 
ards of achievement. The teacher who is determined to provide 
speech instruction for her pupils, even though there is no general 
concerted speech program in the school, may well be tempted to 
cover too much ground. But let her remember that mastery of 
even one use of speech is more valuable than a survey of many. 
The selection of a course of study for a particular grade will be 
easier, of course, as the program becomes schoolwide in planning 
and in execution. 

2. Take an inventory of the needs of the group. The needs of 
the group will vary, for one thing, according to age level. Most 
children entering school for the first time (whether it be kinder- 
garten or first grade) need, primarily, to learn the uses of speech 
for adjustment to group life. As the adjustment progresses, the 
chief need becomes one of learning the uses of speech which are 
instruments in the process of getting an education. Children in 
the-intermediate grades need to learn the applications of speech 
in citizenship. Junior- and senior-high-school pupils are aware О 
a need for further skill in social and vocational applications © 
speech. These generalizations are not to be taken literally, fot 
actually, any one program would probably contain some uses of 
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speech in all four fields. They are suggestive, however, of how 
the emphasis varies according to age level. The needs of the 
group will vary, too, according to the cultural background of the 
children. For example, in a school where the majority of the chil- 
dren come from above-average homes, it will not be necessary to 
Spend as much time teaching good manners as it would be in a 
school composed chiefly of underprivileged children. Moreover, 
the needs of the group will vary according to the amount and the 
caliber of previous speech training in school. It is clear that both 
the program and the procedures used will differ, if the children 
already possess fundamental speaking skills which were learned in 
Previous grades. The teacher must take account of all these items 
in her planning. 

3. Take an inventory of the needs of individuals in the group. 
Tt has ever been true in unplanned programs that the best speakers 
have been given most of the opportunities for practice. Yet, 
they are the ones who need it least. An important part of the 
teacher’s planning, therefore, must be to give opportunities for 
the less skilled speakers to perform. It is just as easy, and far more 
valuable as an instrument of education, to send a shy child on an 
errand to the principal’s office as it is to send the most confident 
child repeatedly on such errands. The only thing necessary is for 
the teacher to be mindful of the opportunities for educating each 
child according to his need, At the same time, she should try to 
Provide stimulating experiences for the more able pupils. Such 
allowance for ШШ differences would not be possible to as 
Sreat a degree in а more formalized program. We emphasize, 
again, the fact that the apparently casual program of speech edu- 
Cation herein advocated must distinctly not be casual in its plan- 
Ning or execution. Written records which will be simple to keep 
and easy to refer to will promote orderliness and efficiency, and 
Will enable the teacher to tabulate both the needs and the achieve- 
Ments of each individual. 

4 Take an inventory of the teaching situation. The needs of 
the children will probably far exceed the facilities for meeting 
those needs, but a balance must be struck between what should be 

Опе and what can be done. The teacher who seriously tries to 
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take stock of the resources at her disposal will be amazed at how 
much more speech education can be provided than she had thought 
possible. The teacher should look, first, at the existing course of 
study for her grade. It will be found to offer rich possibilities 
for the inclusion and the development of speech education. 

(a). In the kindergarten, for example, the core of the curricu- 
lum is the use of group experiences as an instrument for helping 
the child to develop, to the best of his ability, along social, mental, 
physical, and emotional lines. Suppose that the teacher selects the 
following as her aims for a year’s program in applied speech: (1) 
self-confidence in speaking to an individual or group, (2) use of 
speech for co-operative endeavor, (3) development of good man- 
ners, (4) acquisition of fundamental ethical values. 

Let us see how the teacher can develop her procedures within 
the framework of group experiences. One activity may be visit- 
ing a grocery store. Before the trip, the teacher introduces the 
coming event, and she and the children make their plans. They 
discuss what they would like to find out during the visit; eg: 
where the grocer gets his supplies, how he gets them, what he sells. 
Some things the children can learn from observation; other things 
they can learn only if they ask (use of speech for getting informa- 
tion). Then, they talk of how they should ask for information: 
whether all should ask at once or whether one can be responsible 
for asking a certain question and getting the answer (concept of 
delegation of responsibility to committees, in group endeavor): 
They talk of standards of conduct going to and from the store 
and during the visit at the store. Such items as boisterous conduct 
on the street, handling things in the store, acting silly, greetings: 
expression of appreciation will be discussed. A word of warning 
хо the teacher: she can give the pupils a lecture about such things; 
апа they will be wiggling and squirming and paying little real 
attention as she talks to them; or, she can ask pointed questions 
and get the desired answers from the children themselves. The 
latter procedure will result in more motivation on their part to 
translate the plans into actual behavior. The discussion period ee 
referred to will be, in itself, a lesson in speech. Another warning 
to the teacher: she can do the speaking at the store, but that will 
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not develop abilities in the children; or, she can do as so many 
teachers do; i.e., have the class say, in unison, ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Brown.’ This procedure is highly artificial and never found in 
real life situations. Hence, it is undesirable. A far better pro- 
cedure is to have the class delegate certain children beforehand 
to represent the group in speaking. After the trip is over, there 
will be rich possibilities for having the children talk of their ex- 
periences, report on information they were delegated to secure, 
and evaluate their behavior, their achievement, and the value of 
the experience. Let each be given speaking practice according 10 
his ability. The very shy child may not be able to speak for the 
group on the first or second trip, but he can report on some simple. 
Point of observation, and at another time participate in a more dif- 
ficult speaking assignment. 

Other trips, such as to а farm, а postoffice, or a construction site, 
will provide novel situations for repeated practice in the same sort 
of Speaking. Activities in school, such as making gingerbread 
Cookies, a doll house, ог a train, will provide further opportunity 
for speech in planning, reporting, and evaluating. Playing house 
Or store offers an excellent situation for learning conversation, good 
manners, ethics of speech, etc. The usual midsession lunches pre- 
Sent the opportunity to teach the fundamentals of table behavior 
and conversation. The custom of inviting mothers and children 

rom other grades in for entertainments can provide for discussion 
and practice in real life social situations, again with delegation of 
"esponsibility in inviting, welcoming, conversing, and presenting 
a program. Other situations which come up in the day’s routine 
also offer opportunities for speech education, such as the need for 
10пеѕгу in the use of speech, the need for expressions of apprecia- 
Чо n, the need for pleasant conversation to put mewcomers or 
Visitors at ease, the need to refrain from tale-bearing, calling names, 

and other inappropriate forms of speech. ١ 
here are always some teachers who, at this point, agree glibly, 
a weve би Беу ae ү 
Teally q erp а ae 1 ГЕ the perform- 
ТРИ oing it, unless they are constantly ev g the p : 
n terms of criteria of effectiveness 1n speech and in terms о 
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individual progress. All children must profit by such speech ac- 
tivities, or for them it has not been bona fide speech education. 
And unless the teacher plans her program definitely with speech 
education and individual speech needs in mind, she is not teaching 
speech as it should be taught. : 

(b). In the first grade, the chief matter of education is learning 
to read, with emphasis upon silent-reading comprehension. The 
development of social, mental, physical, and emotional abilities 35 
continued, of course, as it must be in every grade thereafter. The 
core of the curriculum is a study of the home; i.e., farms, city 
homes, transportation as it affects the home, animals, circuses, eC’ 
In schools without kindergartens, more attention must be раі 
early in the year to group experiences and the oral language which 
is involved. That is, of course, part of the reading-readiness PFO” 
gram. Similarly, in schools with kindergartens which have not 
had a sound speech background, more attention must be paid to 
the fundamentals of speech training above described. If the chil- 
dren have had this background, however, the teacher will find 
them quite well prepared in reading readiness, at least so far as oral 
language is concerned. There will be those, of course, who still 
fall below desirable limits of confidence in speaking and in per- 
formance in particular situations; there will be some new children 
who have had no previous speech instruction; and, therefore, 
there will be need for emphasizing continuously the skills that the 
rest of the pupils have already acquired. 

The teacher should be mindful of the very close relationship be- 
tween speech and reading. Far from interfering with the years 
reading program, a well-planned speech program in first grade 
will augment it. We have mentioned speech as a factor in reading 
readiness. It is also a factor in enriching comprehension. - ng 
symbolic nature of marks on the printed page is more readily 
grasped, and those symbols take on greater meaning, if the pupils 
associate what they have read with their own experience. In other 
words, reading must be close to real life to have it ° take? It can 
become closely knit to real life through the medium of speech; 
ie., through telling or dramatizing for someone else the stories 
which have been read. And пок only the comprehension, but also 
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the enjoyment of reading is enhanced by an allied program of 
speech. Children are not far different from adults in enjoying 
reading for the sake of what it makes them think of that they 
would like to share with someone else. Some of the rudiments 
of oral reading can come in, in this connection. At no time, how- 
ever, will oral reading be predominant, or even equal to silent 
reading, in emphasis. 

_ Whether the teacher will start any real work on speech skills 
in education such as class contribution, will depend on the matur- 
ity and the ability of the children, their most urgent needs, and 
the rest of the program. That work will ordinarily begin in sec- 
ond grade, but the teacher in first grade will find ample oppor- 
tunity for incorporating in her program the social uses and some 
Of the civic uses of speech. 

(c). Similarly, teachers in each grade should plan the speech 
Program around the core of the curriculum. Let us take one ex- 
ample for somewhat detailed illustration: fifth grade. In the up- 
per intermediate grades, it is safe to say that in the average school 

Че core-curriculum idea has not been as fully worked out or as 
fully adopted as it has been in the primary grades. However, at 
least in regard to social studies, one may say that the emphasis in 
fifth grade is upon American history — the origin and the begin- 
nings of the nation. The concepts of struggle against tyranny, of 
th € worth of the individual, of the freedom of speech, press, re- 
ligion, and assembly, of the evolution of democracy —all these 
Concepts which are fundamental to our nation’s history — are 
really presented formally for the first time in fifth grade. What 

etter time could there be to present the application of speech to 

Citizenship? 
19 соге of the speech program сап be the business meeting, 
it should be introduced as our instrument for democratic pro- 

к. ure, as ап orderly, just, and polite way for members of a group 

A ас together. Since most grades have clubs of some kind, S 
3 БА existing organization сап be used for this рирге I 

am | is no club, a new опе can be created. One grade, for ex- 

; „Pte, had a club whose only transaction had consisted of telling 


Jokes or riddles. When the teacher of that grade started to or- 
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ganize a speech program, she realized that that club should be re- 
organized so that the program would become more meaningful. 
Real committees were appointed to do real work: a committee to 
look after library books, a committee on manners, а committee on 
neatness to keep the room tidy, one on lunchroom deportment, 
one for visitors, and one for special programs. These committees 
reported at the weekly meeting. Such a procedure provided 
speaking opportunities for individuals, discussion by the group, 
and also training in parliamentary procedure. 

All sorts of problems that the teacher has been accustomed to 
try to solve herself can be presented as business for deliberation 
and action. Short daily devotional services, which include Scrip- 
ture, prayer, flag salute and/or poems read, can be the outgrowth 
of, ora corollary to, the business meeting. Interesting and worth- 
while programs can be presented as a part of the club’s activities. 
Children will have to be taught the customary form of calling а 
meeting to order, accepting committee reports, making motions, 
etc. Then, they will need much practice to learn to carry through 
the procedures correctly. More will get practice in the various 
aspects of procedure, if officers are elected monthly instead of 
yearly and if committees are changed weekly or monthly. The 
leader of devotional exercises can be changed daily or weekly- 
Sometimes the weekly change is preferable, so that a pupil may 
have more chances to improve upon his own performance. Many 
schools have an elementary-school council composed of one mem- 
ber from each grade. That pupil is supposed to report to the 
class the proceedings of the council meetings. It would be desir- 
able to have this membership rotate, but one teacher or one grade 
cannot always change a schoolwide organization. In such a situa- 
tion, the grade could still reap some of the benefits of a more fre- 
quent shift, by having the council representative coach some other 
child to report on the proceedings. Bi 

It will be apparent that many different types of speech activity 
can be taught, by using the business meeting as a medium. 7 
though the business meeting occurs but once a week, there сап, 
and should be, daily speech activities in the form of devotionals, 
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announcements, reports of criticism or appreciation of achieve- 
ment, and class contributions. 

5. Make a written plan and keep written records. These in- 
ventories should culminate in a written plan which shows: the 
aims of the speech program (i.e., those skills which are to be 
learned); how that program is to be fitted into the whole course 
of study, so as to provide regular and adequate practice; how new 
Material can best be presented and criteria set up; how evaluation 
can be made. The plan should be tentative, with the intent to add 
to it as the teacher sees other opportunities for instruction arise 
from time to time in the classroom situation. As she becomes in- 
creasingly speech conscious, she will find many more such oppor- 
tunities than she had, at first, conceived of. Likewise, the teacher 
should devise a system for recording the number of participations 
and the progressive achievement of each child. This can be in 
the form of a progress chart, listing the names of the children down 
One side and the various speech activities across the top, each ac- 
tivity to be checked or graded as the individuals participate. Or, 
€ach child can have a card listing the same information. These 
records can be kept together and filled in by the teacher, or the 
children can make their own and present them for check by the 
teacher after each performance. Whatever system is devised, it 
should be simple and graphic. Its purpose is to measure achieve- 
Ment and to act as a reminder that individual needs must be met. 
Tt will serve also as a motivating factor for both the children and 
the teacher. 


B. SPECIFIC PROCEDURES 


I. Developing confidence. The first requisite in any individu- 
al’s Speech training is that he overcome fear of speaking — that he 
€velop confidence. Failure to recognize this primary need has 
Tesulted in much wasted effort in the teaching of speech. One 
frequently hears some adult say: ‘Oh yes, I had a course in speech 
Once, but it didn’t take. I just can’t get up before people.’ The 
teaching of specific techniques of speaking will not make a good 
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speaker, unless that speaker has confidence. Fear paralyzes the 
urge to participate, inhibits animation, prevents clear thinking, 
stunts progress. The teacher must make it her first business, there- 
fore, to develop confidence in each child. Thus, the first aim is 
to get each pupil to talk, no matter how badly he does it. The 
teacher’s business, at this stage, is to tell him that he did well. 
Such а comment is not insincere, because, judged by the standard 
of mere participation, the pupil did do well if he spoke at all. En- 
couragement, not criticism, is needed, and human beings literally 
blossom out by such a procedure. 

With young children, little need be said of fear or stage fright, 
if the speech program is based upon, and associated with, stirnu- 
lating experiences and physical activity. They will lose their in- 
hibitions through interest and action. This is also true of older in- 
dividuals, except that the situation is apt to be complicated by the 
habits and fear responses of years. With them, it is often wise to 
discuss the problem of stage fright directly. Several approaches 
are helpful. First of all, the teacher can explain that fear is a рег- 
fectly natural reaction, that excessive amounts can be eliminated, 
that a certain amount is desirable, since it puts a person ‘on his 
toes,’ so to speak. Second, she should suggest that the pupil just ac- 
cept the fact that temporarily he is afraid to speak, that he just not 
talk of it, but keep an affirmative attitude of mind; i.e., he should 
think to himself, or say: ‘I am glad to speak,’ “I am acquiring con- 
fidence.’ Third, she should explain that there is no penalty if the 
speaker does forget what he wants to say next, that everyone needs 
to stop and think, that the audience will be charitable and patient. 
Indirect methods that the teacher can apply are: praise; assigning 
or suggesting topics that are thoroughly familiar; providing for 
physical activity, such as pointing to maps or charts; even so sim- 
ple a device as asking the pupil to close or to open a door, when 
he shows signs of excessive nervousness. The teacher should re- 
member, too, that confidence comes from repeated trials and re- 
peated successes, not from lectures by the teacher. s 

2. Evaluation. It is not to be thought that the teacher must wat 
until confidence is thoroughly achieved, before she begins setting 
up criteria for the acquisition of particular techniques. It is well 
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to discuss the standards that are hoped for, before the performance 
actually takes place. Then, after the speaking in a particular class 
is over, the group should discuss achievement not in terms of in- 
dividuals, but in terms of the whole group. In this way, no names 
are mentioned, no individuals directly wounded or discouraged. 
Another technique of evaluation is important, both because it pre- 
serves self-confidence and because it teaches the group to be ap- 
Preciative; i.e., to begin every discussion of evaluation by a con- 
sideration of individual merits. No matter how bad a speech has 
been, one can always comment sincerely on some one good point. 
A speaker may have been boring, but one can appreciate the fact 
that he did look the audience in the eye; another may not have 
looked at the audience, but did have an interesting introduction. 
The teacher should beware of letting pupils say. ‘ He was good, 
but —” Such a statement is, indeed, faint praise. The praise 
should be specific and complete in itself. Ordinarily, it is wise 
for the teacher to make such direct criticisms as she feels are perti- 
nent and desirable, rather than let the children make them, at least 
until such time as the pupils have gained enough confidence to be 
objective about receiving the adverse comments and until the 
whole group is able to make tactful and objective suggestions. 
The technique of evaluation is a valuable thing to be learned in it- 
Self, and the teacher will find that it deserves her best effort. 

3. Listening. Good manners in an audience do not just grow; 
they mhust be developed. Conscious attention to this matter will 
help to improve the behavior of the group while someone is speak- 
ing. It should be pointed out that speech is a two-way process, 
and its success depends upon the reaction of the audience as well 
as on the speaker. Courteous attention on the part of all members 
Of the group inspires confidence and generally better performance. 

t the same time, the speaker must realize his responsibility for 

cing interesting enough to command the attention of the audi- 
ence. This he can do if he looks them in the eye, talks on an in- 
ter sting subject, relates it specifically to the interests of the group, 
and Speaks briefly. Some teachers, in their effort to increase at- 
tentiveness on the part of the listeners, have allowed them to take 
notes on the speech. This practice should not be permitted usu- 
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ally, since it interferes with that contact between speaker and 
audience that is so vital. 

4. Organization of speeches. Speaking is easier, and always 
more effective, if one can follow a pattern. Let the pupils learn 
that a speech has four parts: introduction, purpose, body, conclu- 
sion. This outline may be explained in the following manner: 
first, the speaker should explain why the topic is important; second, 
he should tell what he is going to talk about; third, he should talk 
about it; fourth, he should sum up what he has said or make an . 
appeal for action. Such a pattern can be illustrated and practiced 
simply by having pupils give impromptu specches on well-known 
topics, such as snow, books, swimming. Let us take the last- 
mentioned topic, for instance. A brief introduction could be 
this: “Summer will soon be here and that is the season for swim- 
ming.’ The statement of purpose may be: ‘Iam going to tell you 
why everybody should know how to swim.’ Then, for the body 
of the speech, the speaker can elaborate on the following reasons 
for learning to swim: it is fun, it cools one off in hot weather, 
it might save someone’s life. Then, in the conclusion, he might 
say: * Let's all learn how to swim this summer.’ Such impromptu 
speeches teach a person to think on his feet and to organize his 
thoughts into speech form. Outlines for prepared spéeches should 
be made with this fourfold classification: 


1. Introduction. 
II. Purpose. 
Ш. Body. 
IV. Conclusion. 


If the outline is memorized, the student will have no need to use 
notes. Their use should be prohibited, even though, at first, the 
speaker may flounder without them. He will progress faster and 
better by keeping his notes in his head. Similarly, memorization 
of speeches should not be permitted, at least until the student has 
learned to speak well extemporaneously, and, then, only for cer- 
tain purposes, if at all. 

5. Oral reading. The presentation of the material to be assigned 
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is an important procedure in teaching the art of reading aloud. 
The teacher who says, merely: ‘Open your books to page so and 
so and read,’ or: ‘ Here is your poem to learn this month,’ cannot 
expect to generate much enthusiasm or get good results. If, for 
example, the poem is about a dog, she should introduce the subject 
by asking how many children have dogs and by letting them tell 
about their dogs. Then, the teacher may say: ‘Here is a story 
about a dog. As І read it to you, see how it reminds you of your 
own dog.’ The teacher may read the poem, or the pupils may 
read it themselves silently. After that, they should discuss the de- 
tails. The important thing is to arouse their interest and to tie 
up the subject matter with their own experience. Unfamiliar 
words should be looked up or defined before the reading begins. 
Reading should give pleasure and must not be dulled by being 
turned into a lesson in grammar. Rich comprehension is one pre- 
Tequisite for good oral reading. One method of increasing com- 
prehension (and also testing it) in older pupils is to have them 
paraphrase the selection; i.e., tell it phrase by phrase in their own 
Words. Another technique that is useful in improving oral reading 
15 tone copying; i.e., to have the reader think of some experience 
Of his own that recalls vividly a mood or feeling similar to that to 
be read and, then, to copy the mood or feeling as he reads aloud. 
The teacher should also understand the technique of teaching 
Pupils to memorize easily. Too many people hate to memorize. 
They find it hard to do, because they do not know how.. The 
teacher should go over the procedure with the children, instead 
of leaving the whole task to them. Both she and they will be sur- 
Prised at how quickly it can be done. Let us take, for example, 
The Kind Moon, by Sara Teasdale,” and set up the outline of pro- 
cedure. 
“1 think the moon is very kind 

To take such trouble just for me. 

He came along with me from home 

To keep me company. 


о 1 “Two Songs for a Child; Part П, The Kind Moon, Helen of Troy and 
ther Poems, by Sara Teasdale, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912. 
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He went as fast as I could run; 

I wonder how he crossed the sky? 
I'm sure he hasn’t legs and feet 
Or any wings to fly. 


Yet here he is above their roof; 
Perhaps he thinks it isn’t right 
For me to go so far alone, 
Tho’ mother said I might.’ 


(a). Presentation. The teacher may wish to present this poem 
at a time when the moon is readily visible in early evening, so 
that she could introduce the subject by asking how many pupils 
saw the moon last night. Or, she may introduce the subject by 
correlating it with recent nature-study lessons. She may speak 
of the man in the moon and how friendly he always seems. The 
children should be encouraged to recall and to relate experiences 
of their own on moonlight nights. Then, the teacher will tell the 
children that she is going to read a story of one child’s experience 
with the moon. 

(b). Oral reading by the teacher. It is assumed (and hoped) 
that she will read well. 

(c). Discussion. The children should answer these questions: 
Who is speaking? What had the speaker been doing? At what 
time of day did the child do this? How did he feel about the 
moon? What was he puzzled about? Why? 

(d). Outline of the three stanzas. Teacher and pupils should 
note the chief idea in each stanza: (1) Why is the moon kind? 
(2) How can he move so fast? (3) Why did he do it? These 
general concepts should be memorized in order. 

(e). Detail of each stanza. The pupils should next visualize the 
mental pictures and memorize the sequence of ideas: 

(1). Moon is kind. 

(2). To be nice to one person. 

(3). He stayed with me on my walk. 
(4). He kept up with me running. 
(5). How did he move in the sky? 
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(6). He has no legs and feet to walk with. 

(7). No wings for flying. 

(8). When I got to the friend’s house, he was there, too. 

(9). Maybe he thinks I shouldn’t be out alone. 

(10). But mother told me I could. 

The next step is to repeat the pictures without looking at the book, 
to get the exact words wherever possible, but chiefly to put the 
ideas in the pupil’s own words. 

(f). Wording. At this point, they should study the poem to 
get the exact words; then, practice repeating it without the script: 
first, a stanza at a time; then, the first and second stanzas; next, the 
first, second, and third. Memorizing by such a method really 
takes less time to do than it would seem from the written descrip- 
tion. It is fun, it is easy, and it is effective. When this procedure 
has been carried on in class, the students can perfect the memoriz- 
Ing of the poem by themselves. Such a method of memorizing is 
an important technique for pupils to learn. 

6. Ethics of speech. Character education, so called, must be a 
day-to-day, real life process. One does not acquire it by lecture 
only, but by precept, example, and application. It must be con- 
Stantly stressed as a highly desirable part of behavior and, as oc- 
Casions arise, it must be taught ‘on the spot,’ so to speak. A 
positive approach is, usually, the best, as opposed to criticism. If 
the teacher anticipates situations in which the unethical use of 
Speech is apt to arise, she can frequently prevent its occurrence. 
She should remember that success is a potent factor in learning, 
and so she should point out and approve situations in which speech 
has been ethically applied. 

People may be aware of a platform speech, for instance, as а 
Speaking situation which calls for a particular technique, but un- 
less they are told in so many words and often reminded, they are 
not as apt to be aware of the fact that the ethical use of speech is 
Just as much a speaking situation which calls for a particular tech- 
nique, Pupils can learn to take pride in the effective use of the 
latter, as well as the former. It depends upon whether they are 
50 taught. 

7. Conversation. Yhe teaching of conversation as a part of 
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speech education has been left largely to chance; or, if any real 
attempt to teach it has been made, most instruction has been di- 
rected around it, but not actually to it. It is easy enough to set 
up criteria, but a lecture on these is not sufficient actually to im- 
prove conversation in real life situations. The real problem lies 
in the fact that where speech education has been confined to formal 
classes, it has been next to impossible to set up a situation that is 
far enough removed from artificiality to motivate the students. 
The teacher can hardly expect good results, if she puts several 
pupils up in front of a class and says, in effect: ‘Now, hold a 
conversation.’ However, in the ‘ day-long’ program outlined in 
this problem, actual true-to-life situations can be utilized for re- 
peated practice. Parties to which other grades or parents are in- 
vited can be effectively utilized, if criteria are set up and plans 
made ahead of time. Each child can be responsible for welcoming 
and for conversing with a particular guest; or, if there are not 
enough guests to go around in that manner, certain children can 
be chosen at different times. Unexpected visitors can be utilized 
for practice in conversation, too. When the class has an interest- 
ing demonstration, an open house for visitors can be held before 
or after school. Lunch periods can be used for practice in con- 
versation. Creative dramatics offers an effective method for such 
instruction. It is also possible for children to report on examples 
of interesting conversation with members of their own group- 
These must be limited to good reports; otherwise, the problem 
of tattling arises. 

8. Timing. This is a very vital consideration in the teaching of 
speech, yet, too often, it has been ignored. Speakers are asked to 
talk for fifteen minutes and they talk for forty-five; or, they are 
asked to talk for fifteen minutes and they actually need but ten 
for what they have to say. Telephone conversations last for ten 
minutes, when the necessary business could be transacted in two 
minutes. Preachers forget the grain of truth in the old adage that 
few, if any, souls are saved after the first twenty minutes. People 
who give book reviews, reports, or travel talks put their audiences 
to sleep or drive them to boredom with every small detail. Pro- 
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grams that would be interesting for one hour last for an hour and 
a half or two. Speech teachers talk so much that there is little 
time left for pupils to practice — and so it goes. Poor timing — 
or worse yet, no timing at all. If a speech is to be two minutes, it 
should be just that; if a program is scheduled to begin at seven- 
thirty, it should begin at seven-thirty. If ten pupils are to speak 
for two minutes each in a half-hour program, then the teacher’s 
introductory remarks must be cut to a minimum. Proper timing 
can be achieved if several conditions are met: (a) there must be 
the will to adhere strictly; (b) planning should be made on paper, 
the respective times set down, added up, allowances provided for, 
adjustments made; (с) the plan must be adhered to; (d) the time 
limit must be checked beforehand and also at the time of the per- 
formance, When the timekeeper gives a warning signal, the 
speaker must swing into his conclusion and make it brief. As for 
Starting meetings on time, let it be remembered that the only way 
to educate the audience is to get the reputation for prompt begin- 
ning. People will learn to come on time, if they find they must. 

9. Carry-over value. Do not expect an impossible carry-over 
value from one speech activity to another. Find out what con- 
stitutes reality in this matter and, then, plan accordingly. There 
will be a good bit of carry-over in the matter of confidence in 
speaking. The acquisition of confidence in one speech activity 
will hold in another. But the use of certain techniques will not 
Carry over so well unless similarities are emphasized and specific 
standards are set up. For example, one grade had worked out a 
very effective performance in the weekly business meeting, but 
there was little carry-over in class recitation. This is to be ex- 
pected. For one reason, the business meeting was new and the 
problem of breaking down habits of long standing was not severe- 

or another reason, standards had been set up for the business 
Meeting, but not for the class recitation. It is for this very reason 
that speech activities must be broad and all inclusive, and that em- 
Phasis must be made of the fact that class recitations are just as 
Teal and just as important speech activities as platform speaking 
Or parliamentary procedure. The teacher who has a broad pro- 
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gram and who points out to her pupils the essential needs of the 
various speech activities will be able to solve the problems of 
carry-over value very well. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


= 


. For what reasons must the teacher guard against covering too 
much material in the speech program? 
2. How will the needs of the particular group condition the 
choice of procedure? 
3. How can individual needs be met? 
4. Outline a program of applied speech for kindergarten, for 
first grade, for an intermediate grade. 
5. What is the value of building the speech program around the 
business meeting? 
6. What is the essential procedure in order to build up confidence 
in speaking? 
7. How should evaluations of achievement be made? 
8. Why should ‘listening’ be an essential item in the speech 
program? 
9. Of what parts should speeches be composed? 
то. Outline an effective method for memorizing, 


тт. How can the teacher instruct children to be more ethical in 
the use of speech? 


12. How should conversation be taught? 
13. What place does ‘ timing ’ have in an applied-speech program? 


PART III. SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 


Problem 18. What Criteria for Speech Improvement 
Should the Teacher Select? 


Speech improvement, like speech rehabilitation, deals with the 
mechanics of the process. The treatment of this subject has been 
placed after that of applied speech, however, for two reasons: 
because, philosophically, speech improvement should be an out- 
Şrowth of applied speech, and because, actually, it is possible to 
discuss effective procedures for teaching speech improvement only 
when they are based upon, and associated with, the procedures for 
teaching applied speech. 

Because confusion between the two concepts, speech rehabilita- 
tion and speech improvement, exists in the minds of many teachers 
and administrators, it is well to distinguish between them at the 
Outset. Speech rehabilitation refers to the treatment of consistent 
deviations from the normal, such as the invariable substitution of 
W for r, t for k, 0-8 for 5-2, etc.; speech improvement refers 
to the treatment of deviations within the range of the normal; 
namely, slovenly or careless speech. Thus, a child who says 
‘doin’ for * doing’ and ‘ git’ for ‘ get ’ is substituting sounds, but 
Such substitution is not called a defect, because it is not invari- 
able; ie., the child does not substitute n for y or I for € in 
all words (he does not say ‘sin ? for ‘sing’ nor ‘bid’ for Беа”). 
Such a child would be classified as needing not speech rehabilita- 
tion, but speech improvement. In practice, there is not a hard- 
and-fast line of demarcation between the two. For example, one 
Ог several children with foreign accent might be sent to a clinician 
Or remedial instruction or might be given special help by the class- 
Toom teacher. As such, it would be speech rehabilitation. If, 
however, a third or more of the children in a school had difficulty 
With foreign accent, then such remedial instruction would become 
a part of the speech-improvement program for that school. Yet. 
1N spite of the fact that the two programs are closely related, it 
1S useful to make some distinction between them for administra- 
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tive purposes. The problems involved in speech improvement are 
less complex than those in speech rehabilitation and, hence, do not 
require the advice and guidance of a clinical center. Although a 
resident specialist can be most helpful in the process of building 
and executing the program of speech improvement, the classroom 
teacher herself must carry it on. Speech improvement is a course 
of study for all children in the group, rather than for just a few. 
Its purpose is to help students to attain a greater degree of refine- 
ment in the fundamental aspects of speech: articulation, language, 
voice, and bodily action. 

With this explanation of the term speech improvement in mind, 
we must ask ourselves what it is specifically about articulation, 
language, voice, and bodily action that needs to be improved. In 
this respect also, the current confusion in point of view is great. 
The layman’s concept of the term is commonly a vague notion 
of some artificial, pedantic style of speaking. He never seriously 
tries to acquire it, yet he apologizes for his “everyday speech.’ 
Many classroom teachers labor, quite conscientiously, to teach, in 
a few lessons of language unit, a standard of speech that they 
themselves do not use and that the children practice half-heartedly 
and use only in the class drills. Yet, it is a fact that almost every- 
one sincerely admires good speech in others and believes it to be 
a desirable personal characteristic. Surely, there must be some 
standard, some criterion of excellence that is worth teaching, 
worth learning, worth using. It is the purpose of this discussion 
to develop such a concept of speech improvement. 


A. GENERAL CRITERIA 


1. Speech is a useful art. A sound philosophy of speech im- 
provement must be based, first of all, upon our major premise 
stated in Problem 1: speech is a useful art. When and where 
speech has been conceived of as a fine art, then speech improve 
ment has meant beauty of utterance for its own sake: artistic 
gestures, flowery language, meticulous enunciation, artistry in 
voice. Such a philosophy has emphasized how a thing is said, at 
the expense of what is said. If, however, speech is conceived 0 
as a useful art, along with the language arts of writing and read- 
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ing, then the emphasis is quite different. It is not a matter of teach- 
ing a person a few tricks, in order to get ‘cultured speech’; it is 
a matter of teaching to students a form of speech that is suitable 
and useful in cultured society. The crux of the matter is this: 
What degree and what kind of skill in the mechanics of speaking 
will best serve the uses of speech as an instrument of social adapta- 
tion and control? If there had to be a choice between improving 
the mechanics of speaking and improving the uses of speech, then 
the speech-improvement program would be the less important 
of the two. Fortunately, this choice need never be made. The 
possibility is mentioned only to point out that the criteria for 
speech improvement are based, always, on terms of increasing the 
effectiveness of the uses to which speech is put in the actual pattern 
of living. Thus, the voice should be trained, because it in itself 
Carries meaning along with the words that are said; because, if 
volume is not adequate, communication is interfered with; be- 
Cause, if the voice is unpleasant, attention is diverted from what 
is said. Articulation, language, and bodily action should be im- 
proved for similar reasons. The direction is always toward en- 
hancing meaning, rather than away from it. 

2. There is no one standard of speech for all sections of the 
country. The point was emphasized in Problem 3 that speech is 
a function of the whole individual and that it is conditioned by 
Physiological, psychological, and sociological factors. It reflects 
Not only personalities, but also social groups. Thus, as long as 
a language is being spoken — is living — it will change, and it is 
tight that it should. Geographical, political, economic, and social 
Conditions and events leave their mark on the lives and, hence, on 
the speech of peoples. Thus it was that an American-English 
form of the English language developed on this continent. Those 
Who bewail the lack of ‘ purity’ in our version of the language 
are lamenting an inevitable change. Moreover, just as there is 
No ‘standard’ of English speech, so there is no one standard of 
American-English speech, but rather many American-English 
dialects, We recognize three broad dialectal forms: Eastern, 
Southern, and General American, but, again, of these there is no 
One ‘standard’ The dialect current in Michigan is no ‘better’ 
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than that in Iowa or Western Pennsylvania; the dialect in Georgia 
is no better than that in Virginia or Kentucky; the dialect in Ver- 
mont is no better than that in Rhode Island. 

There is no reason, therefore, why a speech-improvement pro- 
gram should endeavor to superimpose upon the people of one area 
the dialect of some other area. Indeed, such an attempt is doomed 
to failure, except, perhaps, in a few isolated instances of persons 
who mistakenly assume that a particular regional style of speaking 
denotes ‘more culture.’ A teacher may insist that children in the 
Middle West use the a instead of the æ sound in words like aunt, 
class, half, etc.; and they may comply in the classroom in order 
to avoid a failing mark, but most people — children included — 
have a genuine distaste for affectation and will rebel against the 
dictum to adopt another dialect. The teacher may argue that 
students should change their speech, so that they do not betray 
the state or part of the country they come from, but such an at- 
tempt at motivation cuts even more obviously against the grain 
of pride and loyalty to community and area. Of course the East- 
erner is proud that he lives in the East, the Southerner proud that 
he lives in the South, the Westerner proud that he lives in the 
West, and they see no sound reason why they should hide that 
fact, even in their speech. 

It is significant, however, that there are less obvious differences 
between dialects in the speech of educated people than in the 
speech of the uneducated. It is significant, furthermore, that 
there are influences at work (radio, movies, better communication 
and transportation facilities) which tend to level off the differences 
between regional differences in speech, and this is a desirable trend. 
There might even come a time (although there are forces at work, 
too, to prevent standardization of dialects) when regional differ- 
ences would be a thing of the past, and if that occurs, it will be 
the result not of the efforts of schoolmasters, but rather of the dy- 
namic forces of society as a whole. Our job as teachers of speech 
is not to set up an arbitrary standard, but rather to find out what 
constitutes good speech now and to disseminate that knowledge 
and to develop that type of speech to the utmost. 

3. The standard of excellence within dialects is determined bY 
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the speech of the cultured persons in the group. The fact that 
there is no best standard among the regional dialects in no way 
minimizes the importance of speech improvement. We do not 
mean, for one instant, that ‘any kind of speech goes.’ There is 
no standard of excellence between dialects, but there is a standard 
of excellence within dialects. Such a standard within any given 
dialect is this: the type of speech used by the majority of the truly 
cultured and educated people in the group. It is the teacher’s 
job, therefore, to find out, first of all, what this type of speech is 
for the particular area in which she is teaching, to determine the 
common deviations, and, then, to set about the process of eliminat- 
ing them. 

Several illustrations of differences in one regional dialect (viz., 
Western Pennsylvania), will clarify this point. In many parts of 
the country, the vowel sound in the word ‘hot’ isa. Most people 
in Western Pennsylvania use the sound (halfway between a and 
э) instead of а in this and other words. A few use о. A teacher, 
therefore, whether or not she used a in her own speech, would 
teach or allow students to use the p sound. This would be the 
Standard for that region. She would discourage the use of 9 
in such words (not, father, got, etc.). Another difference in 
“Vestern Pennsylvania is intonation. It is customary, when ask- 
"ng a question, to let the voice drop in pitch at the last word ог 
Phrase instead of letting the pitch rise, as is common elsewhere. 
This practice, then, would be acceptable in that region and not 
Considered a vocal fault. Variations also occur in language. In 
the Middle West, only the uneducated people speak of ‘ridding 
Up the house,’ whereas in Western Pennsylvania even well- 
educated people use that term and, usually, pronounce the word 
as ‘red’ instead of ‘rid.’ In informal speech, therefore, its use 
should not be criticized. 

Thus, teachers in all parts of the country, whether they are 
Native to the region in which they teach or not, must find out the 
Standard of speech which prevails among the well-educated, cul- 
tured people and take that into account in building a practical 
Program of speech improvement. ) 

4. There is no one standard of speech to fit all occasions. An- 
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other reason for the lack of success in teaching speech improve- 
ment has been the failure to recognize that the requirements for 
speech vary according to the occasion. We do know that the 
voice must be louder and the rate of speaking more slow, when 
one is talking to a large group in a large room than when talking 
only to one or two persons. We know, further, that bodily ac- 
tion differs with the degree of formality of the occasion. We 
have been less ready to recognize that standards of articulation 
and language differ also. Examine, for instance, current usage 
of words like ‘can’t you’ and ‘don’t you.’ Few educated people 
use the more precise forms kæntju and downtju in informal situa- 
tions. They say, rather: ‘wownt{ju come over for dinner this 
evening? ’ with a slight but unmistakable f sound in the phrase. 
Yet, the same persons, speaking in more formal situations, would 
probably say: ‘wowntju stay for the reception following this 
meeting?’ As another example, listen to phrases like ‘ give him 5 
and ‘let her.” In informal speech, the h is usually dropped, as іп 
< Give her the book’ (grv3Sabuk), while in more formal speech it 
would be present, as in grvhs‘Sabuk. In respect to language, dif- 
ferences in standard likewise occur. Slang expressions, such as 
“О.К., ‘and how,’ ‘swell, are current in intimate circles, but аге 
rarely used at formal functions. 

However, just as the differences between dialects are less no- 
ticeable among cultured people than among uncultured, so the 
differences between formal and informal speech are less noticeable 
among cultured people than among uncultured. Indeed, the in- 
formal standard of the cultured group is generally far higher than 
the formal standard of the uncultured group. Nevertheless, the 
fact that there is no one arbitrary standard to fit all occasions is 
significant for the teacher to grasp. 

(а). It means, first of all, that teachers must base the program 
of speech improvement upon what is, rather than upon what they 
fancy to be, good speech. А type of articulation which is neces” 
sary in order to be heard and understood in an auditorium may 
sound overprecise in a small classroom or in ordinary conversa” 
tion. Thus, teachers who insist categorically that pupils speak 
very slowly, give all words nearly equal emphasis, utter distinc у 
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every consonant and every vowel, are seeking to impose a blanket 
standard where none does or should exist. The one extreme of 
stilted, artificial speech is as undesirable as the other extreme of 
slovenliness, It is fortunate that children resist, in spite of а 
teacher, this type of articulation for use in everyday living. It 
is extremely unfortunate in another respect, however. When the 
pupils sense that what they are being taught is an artificial standard, 
which no one outside of school — and, indeed, not even the teacher 
— uses, they assume that all speech improvement is ‘sissy’ and 
make no effort at all to improve their speech. 

(b). It means also that the teacher has a potent method of 
motivating her students, if she will. Most persons, children in- 
cluded, are apt to view any higher standard of speech than their 
own as stilted, whether it really is or not, simply because it seems to 
them unnatural. Some time ago, a student of a college speech class 
resented being criticized for his mode of utterance of the word ‘ in- 
sists.’ Не said ‘insis’ instead. His retort was: “Oh, that’s too 
fussy for me; no one says that in real life.’ Thereupon, the teacher 
took time to explain that although an audience of one or two рег- 
sons probably could understand what he was saying, a larger audi- 
ence in a larger classroom could not catch all his words when he 
used that type of careless articulation (and he had many such 
errors). The teacher added that, undoubtedly, in his experience 
as a debater there had been many times when meaning had been 
lost through careless articulation. He agreed rather sheepishly 
that he had been criticized on that score many times. They finally 
made an agreement: that he practice until he could quite easily 
pronounce “insists ’ and similar words correctly; that he listen care- 
fully to the use of the words ending in ‘sts’ (insists, resists, mists, 
Wrists, etc.) by persons known to use a high type of speech; at 
the end of that time the decision would be his to make as to 
whether he would adopt the one type of pronunciation or the 
other. Two weeks later, when he had arrived at the point where 
the suggested pronunciation no longer seemed unnatural, when 
he had considered his speech needs as а public speaker and had ob- 
served the current usage in private speech as well, he admitted 
willingly enough that the more precise form was desirable. It 
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would have been far better, of course, if that student had been 
introduced to a sound philosophy governing these choices before 
the questions regarding particular aspects of speech improvement 
came up. The arousal of resistance to such criticism and the neces- 
sity for breaking down that resistance would, thus, have been 
obviated. 

How easy and how effective for the teacher to introduce the 
subject of standards of formality in speech, by using an analogy 
of standards of formality in dress. She may speak of it in some- 
what the following way: When we are at home working in the 
garden (or in the case of children, playing outdoors), we wear 
our old clothes; when we go to school, we are dressed more neatly; 
when we go toa party, we wear the best we have. So with our 
speech. At home in the intimate family circle we may talk in- 
formally; at school, where the need for audibility and formality 
1S greater, we must use a somewhat more precise standard of 
speech; on the platform or at more formal social functions, we 
must use yet a higher standard. On first thought, such a philoso- 
phy may seem shocking to those who fear at once that it is an 
admission that any type of speech is all right or that good speech 
is only a “frill for parties.” But make no mistake, we must deal 
with realities. One reality is that such variation in standards actu- 
ally exists, to some degree, among even the most highly educated 
groups. Another reality is that among the uneducated groups, 
whose standard of speech at home is, indeed, atrocious, some sound 
reason must be presented to convince them that there is any need 
at all for a better standard of speech. To tell a child that what his 
parents do or say is Wrong or vulgar—thus to undermine his 
security and his loyalty to family and home ties — is not only the 
most ineffectual form of motivation for the teacher to attempt, 
but is also unkind and may be even vicious in its effect. The idea 
is planted in the child’s mind, either consciously or unconsciously. 
that he comes from a home on the “wrong side of the tracks’; 
that his parents are inferior and, hence, he himself; that whatever 
he has learned at home is all wrong; that culture is a veneer made 
up of things like good speech and fine manners, by which one 
strives to ‘climb to the level of the upper classes.’ And if there 
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are some who think these statements are an exaggeration, let them 
consider the associations quickly made in the mind of the little 
girl who, when she found out that Santa Claus was only a myth, 
classified at once her home teachings about the Baby Jesus as a 
fairy tale, too; or, let them ask almost any first-generation Ameri- 
can about his early feelings of inferiority because of foreign accent. 
Surely, it is possible to teach as worthy a thing as speech improve- 
ment without instilling feelings of social inadequacy or a false 
standard of values. 

Instead of criticizing sharply and openly the low standard of 
speech which exists in many homes and which we cannot change 
at once, let the teacher, rather, emphasize the point of view that 
new standards are required to fit the needs of situations outside 
of the home. These situations she can control and these new 
standards she can teach. Far from lowering the standard of ex- 
cellence for private speech, it is the only way that she can, in the 
long run, improve it, because she has given the pupil a sound and 
acceptable reason for practicing a better type of speech than that 
to which he has been accustomed. 

5. The standard to be selected must fit the needs of the particu- 
lar group. The student will recognize, at this point in the discus- 
sion, that it is impossible to lay down specific rules which will fit 
the needs of all sections of the country, all communities within 
any one section, or, indeed, all schools within any given com- 
munity. Too many attempts at speech improvement haye been 
ineffectual in actually improving the level of speech, because the 
needs of particular groups were not recognized. Too many unin- 
formed teachers have passively followed standard textbook drills 
Оп such points of articulation as eliminating the f sound іп ‘ can’t 
you’ for children whose greatest need was to learn to pronounce 
the @ sound; on such points of grammar as the use of shall’ and 
“will? for children whose greatest need was to eliminate expres- 
sions like ‘them things.’ On the other hand, it is just as wasteful 
to spend time drilling on a standard of speech that is too low to 
Meet the needs, and to challenge the interest, of children whose 
language background has been more fortunate. | Soch pupils do 
Not need exercises on eliminating words like ‘ ain’t, which are not 
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in the vocabularies that they already possess. It is essential, there- 
fore, for every teacher to develop her own program, based upon 
the specific group she is to teach. Thus, while the following dis- 
cussion is specific in the attempt to be of practical help, it is yet 
only suggestive. The teacher must make the final choice, and she 


will be better able to make it if she knows what to listen for. 


B. SPECIFIC CRITERIA 


1. Articulation. 

(a). Speech is concerned with sounds, not with letters. This 
fact has been mentioned before, but it is emphasized again because 
of the frequency of errors in courses of study for speech improve- 

„ment. Some courses of study actually direct the pupils to ‘ pro- 
nounce every letter.” Such a command is, of course, absurd. Try, 
for instance, to pronounce the word ‘ through’ (Oru) as if there 
were seven sounds іп it, thus: th rough. The result would be 
quite different from what we recognize as the preposition in ques- 
tion. Some books speak of the substitution of n for т) (as in dumm 
for dum) as ‘dropping the g? If we actually dropped the g in 
such words, then the correct utterance would be dumg, ог the 
presence of what we call the ‘mg click.’ Other errors that some 
teachers have made were pointed out by way of illustration in 
Problem 1. If we are to teach speech improvement effectively, 
we must tear ourselves away from the old ‘letter concept’ and 
think, rather, in terms of sounds. We must not go by what we 
see, but by what we hear. 

(b). Sounds are influenced by other sounds that precede and 
follow. It has been previously stated that speech is the product of 
moving muscles. Muscles do not move to produce one sound and 
then go back to the point of rest, then move to produce another 
sound and go back to a resting position. They are in continuous 
movement through a whole series of sounds. Speech is not the 
sum total of isolated sounds, but rather a pattern of sounds, all of 
which are conditioned by the sounds, or the type of muscle move- 
ments, that precede and follow. 

Take the word ‘ didn’t,’ for example. (This applies also to other 
d n t contractions.) Problem 2 contains the statement that the 
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sound d is made by blocking the exit of the sound waves through 
the mouth by putting the tip of the tongue against the teeth-gum 
ridge, momentarily building up pressure, and then releasing the 
block. This is true of the first d sound. It is exploded, as it were, 
into the following 1 sound. But notice what happens in the case 
of the second d sound in the word ‘ didn’t.’ Instead of releasing 
the tongue tip and immediately replacing it to the same position 
to make the sound n, we hold the tongue in place, explode the d 
sound through the nose along with the n, build up pressure again 
for t, and then, finally, release the tip of the tongue to make the 
explosive phase of the t sound. Here are three sounds together 
that require contact of the tip of the tongue with the teeth-gum 
ridge, yet, instead of making that contact three successive times, 
it was made only once and held for the three sounds. Now, if 
one conceived of speech as the sum of isolated sounds, he would 
consider such articulation to be faulty and would insist upon three 
Separate movements of the tongue. Such an utterance of the 
word ‘didn’t,’ however, is awkward, stilted, and simply not in 
current use. 

On the other hand, let us consider another method of saying the 
same word, a method which is considered faulty; namely, dint. 


The same influence of neighboring sounds is at work, but the in- 
fluence is so strong that all semblance of a d sound has been lost. 
There is one contact instead of three, as before, but instead of 

th and then exploding it through 


building up pressure in the mou 
the nose for n, the speaker lets the sound waves depart through the 
und, with no explosive 


nose in the fashion common to a simple д so 
characteristic, no d sound at all. The difference between accept- 


able and faulty articulation lies not in the fact that individual 
sounds are altered in combination, but rather in the degree to 
which the pattern of sounds is altered. 


Consider words ending in kts (acts, facts, depicts, elects, etc.) 5 
If one explodes each plosive 


1e., two plosives and a fricative- í 1 
Separately and then adds s, the result is awkward and not in ac- 


cord with accepted usage. If, on the other hand, he simply elimi- 
nates the t altogether and says eks, in place of ækts, he changes the 
word ‘acts’ into “ак? Such action is open to criticism. All three 
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sounds can be present, even though modified, if the k and t are ex- 
ploded together into the s. 

All final plosives differ from initial plosives. In the word ‘tea,’ 
for example, the plosive is aspirated; i.e., an explosive puff of air 
is emitted. In the word ‘ eat’ (it), however, the explosive charac- 
ter of the sound t is considerably modified. Good usage does not 
permit ` aspiration of final plosives (as some teachers try to 
insist upon for speech improvement), except in conditions where 
the acoustic factors demand very precise articulation. On the 
other hand, the final sound, though unaspirated, should be un- 
mistakably present. 

The t sound also undergoes marked modification in certain 
medial positions; i.e., when t introduces an unaccented syllable. 
Pronounce the words ‘ butter,’ ‘bottom,’ ‘better,’ ‘motto.’ To 
utter the t sounds in these words in the same fashion as one would 
say initial t’s is stilted and unnatural. Rather, it is customary to 
use a sort of glide, with only a momentary contact of the tongue 
tip with the teeth-gum ridge. On the other hand, an out-and-out 
substitution of a glottal stop for the sound of t is a modification 
Not sanctioned by good usage, 

A type of modification which is especially prominent in some 
dialects is the nasalization of vowels preceding or following the 
nasal consonants. In vowels preceding m, n, т), air is emitted 
through the nose in anticipation of the nasal sound to follow; ir 
vowels following nasals, the emission of air through the nose is 
prolonged past the point where it should normally cease. As 2 
matter of fact, studies have shown that a small degree of nasaliza- 
tion ordinarily exists in the production of all vowels, When such 
a condition is markedly audible, however, it is considered a fault 
to be corrected. 

When words contain a nasal followed by a fricative (comfort, 
something, tenth, tense, length, etc.), the modification takes the 
form of insertion of an extra sound. In the nasal sound, there is 
a complete block with air going through the mouth. In the act 
of removing the complete block, the plosive made by that type of 
block appears directly following the nasal sound. Thus, the 
sounds in the word ‘ comfort’ are kampfs+; in ‘tenth? are tenth; 
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in ‘length’ are lek0. If extreme care in articulation is taken, it 
is possible to minimize the audibility of such plosives, although 
such precision is not ordinarily considered essential to good speech, 
When the modification is so great, however, that people utter the 
word ‘something’ as sampm, or the word ‘length’ as len6, then 
the dictates of good articulation would demand a revision in the 
mode of utterance. 

Vowel sounds are influenced by accent. Those in unaccented 
syllables tend to become more like the neutral vowel ә. Notice 
what happens in the word ‘ contract? When this word is a noun, 
the first syllable is accented, and it is pronounced kan’trekt. (In 
some dialects, the first vowel would Бер or 9.) When the word is 
a verb, the last syllable is accented and it is pronounced kontraekt’. 
Similarly, in words like ‘ delight,’ ° desire,’ and ‘ defect,’ in which 
che accent is on the last syllable, the unaccented vowel in the first 
syllable either actually becomes ә or proceeds in that direction. 
Good speech does not require the vowel i іп such unstressed sylla- 
bles. Similar instances of such legitimate migration to the neutral 
vowel ә are to be found in final syllables of words such as ‘ impor- 
tant,’ ‘ superintendent,’ etc. Some changes, however, are consid- 
ered undesirable, notwithstanding the fact that they occur from 
the same cause. Take, for example: jelo for jelow (‘yellow’); 
Pətejtə for patejtow (‘ potato ’), etc. Our standards may seem in- 
Consistent, but they must be based upon usage, and usage itself 
is inconsistent. 

(c). The unit of speech is the phrase. Just as most people have 
been accustomed to think in terms of letters instead of sounds, so 
they have been accustomed to think in terms of words instead of 
phrases. The expression ‘ Close the door > is three separate units 
in writing, but only one unit in speaking. Teachers of speech 
improvement must train themselves to use the phrase as the unit 
of speaking, if they are to teach their pupils to do so. An examina- 
tion of the implications of phrasing will make clear its importance. 

It is perfectly legitimate for teachers and textbooks to urge 
more distinct utterance of final consonants. The mistake made by 
many in this respect is that they give lists of words for ae drill, 
rather than lists of phrases. Since we talk not in words, but in 
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phrases, it is obvious that most of the final consonants of words 
become medial consonants in actual use. Take, for instance, the 
phrase ‘ Put the book on the shelf.’ There are four words ending 
in consonants, but the f in * shelf ’ is the only true final consonant. 
In order to utter t and k in ‘ put’ and ‘ book’ as final consonants, 
it is necessary to break up the phrase, thus: put — the book — on 
the shelf. Such an artificial style of speaking is often noted at 
programs where children ‘speak pieces’ and at high-school dec- 
lamation contests, for which events the pupils have been ‘ coached 
in good diction.’ It is quite possible, however, to utter the sounds 
t and k as medial consonants without destroying normal phrasing. 
But as medial consonants they are subject to modification, because 
of the influence of adjacent sounds. The t is exploded into the 
following 6 sound, which in turn is modified by the whispered t, 
so that it is more Ө than ð. Drill on phrases is required. Final 
consonants should be more distinct than they are, but that need 
can be met by drilling on true final consonants as they actually 
appear at the end of phrases. Medial consonants also should be 
more distinct than they are, but legitimate modifications which 
should occur in these sounds can only be mastered by drill on 
phrases, not on isolated words. 

Let us consider in more detail the subject of medial consonants. 
One of those problems we have touched upon; viz., linkage. Me- 
dial consonants are linked with either consonants or vowels. In 
the phrase “at some time,’ the t is exploded into the s, in the same 
way that the t is exploded into f in ‘ chin’ (ts and dz are as truly 
affricates as tf and йз). Any plosive can be exploded into any 
fricative, as in the following phrases: ‘can’t find,’ ‘can’t think,’ 
‘back fire,’ ‘ back seat,’ ‘ pipe stem.’ In the phrases: ‘ back out,’ 
“up in,’ ‘act as if,’ etc., the plosives are exploded into vowels, just 
as they are in single words, like: ‘blackout,’ ‘ upon,’ ‘ activate.’ 
Some difficult combinations are easier to say, if this action is real- 
ized. Take the sentence: ‘I am going to the dentist’s again’ and 
notice the linkage in words ‘ dentist’s” and ‘ again.’ The words 
are so frequently uttered as dentisegen instead of dentistsagen. 
However, ts is not a difficult combination in itself. Put the ts 
with the agen, thus: іѕәреп, and practice that. Then make two 
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groups, thus: dentrs-tsegen, and the combinations are not so dif- 
ficult. With a little practice, it will be possible to utter the whole 
phrase correctly. 

When a fricative and a plosive occur together, one whispered 
and one voiced, the result is likely to be two whispered sounds: 
‘have to’ (heftu); ‘has to’ (hæstu); “put the’ (putda). This 
tendency can be ignored in the case of young children, in informal 
speech, or in persons who present many other errors which are 
more noticeable. To some people, such a modification is a decided 
error; to others, it isa nonessential point. 

When two identical sounds occur together within a phrase, we 
utter the sound only once. Take, for example, these phrases: 
‘Miss Smith,’ ‘ with “them; ‘if five,’ ‘am much,’ ‘ want to,’ ‘can 
name.’ If we made two sounds, we should be forced to break up 
phrases. In cases where confusion in meaning is apt to result — 
such as Miss Anderson for Miss Sanderson — we lengthen the s 
sound somewhat, but make it only once. When two fricative 
sounds occur together, identical except that one is voiced and one 
is whispered, we still make only one sound, but let it be longer, 
part voiced and part whispered, as in these phrases: ‘of five’ 
(v-£), ‘is silly’ (2-5). 

In phrasing, the use of strong and weak forms must also be con- 
sidered, Just as certain syllables in words are accented, so certain 
words in phrases are accented. The word or words most essential 
to meaning are the ones which should be stressed. In prepositional 
phrases, the most important word is usually the noun, as: to the 
Store, ‘ of the book,’ ‘froma city, for the boy. Thus, the nouns 
are stressed; the prepositions and articles are unstressed. When 
syllables are unstressed, their vowels tend to migrate to or toward 
the neutral vowel ә. Thus, instead of saying tu in the phrase to 
the store,’ we tend to say todastor (in the phrase Н to a store the 
sound u would remain, because it is easier to link u with a vowel); 
instead of saying for in the phrase ‘ for the boy,’ we саб со А 
fsðəbəj. Similarly, in infinitives, ‘to’ becomes more like ta than 
tu. These unstressed pronunciations of the above words аге called 
“Weak forms.’ If the meaning requires, however, that we stress 
the preposition, then it becomes 2 strong form. For example, if 
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we say, “not from the store, but zo the store,’ then the words 
‘from ’ and ‘to’ are accented, and instead of being pronounced 
from and ta, they are pronounced fram and tu. Note also that 
the articles ‘ the,’ ‘a,’ and ‘an’ are usually weak forms and so are 
pronounced бә (not ğa); ә (not ej); an (not æn). Similarly, the 
conjunctions ‘and’ and ‘but’ are usually weak forms: and (not 
znd) and bet (not bat). So also аге auxiliary verb forms, as in 
the following phrases: ‘we are going’ (r not ar); ‘it was cold’ 
(waz, not waz); ‘they have been’ (hav, not hev — sometimes not 
even h is present); ‘I am cold’ (am, not æm). For the same 
reason, the sound u in the pronoun ‘ you’ tends to become ә, al- 
though this is often considered slovenly. These vowel changes in 
strong and weak forms are emphasized, because many teachers try 
to prohibit their use, in spite of the fact that they are in good usage 
in informal speech. 

It should be pointed out, further, that changes in consonants 
also occur because of weak forms. It is possible to put in the d 
in ‘cup and saucer,’ v in ‘ of the book,’ d in ‘and then,’ $ in ‘ call 
them’; and, indeed, that is necessary for purposes of audibility 
when one is speaking to a large group. However, as we listen to 
the informal speech of well-educated people, we find that such 
sounds tend to disappear, because of the relative difficulty in utter- 
ing such combinations. This does not mean that the conjunction 
‘and ’ should always be pronounced without the d. There is no 
reason, for example, for omitting the d when the following word 
is a vowel, as in the phrase ‘and if.’ Neither is there any good 
reason for omitting the @ in “get them,’ nor for omitting the 8 
in ‘and then,’ as is often done (enen). Weak forms cause articu- 
lation to change, but the changes should not exceed the limits of 
audibility or present usage. 

One other aspect of phrasing is important in speech improve- 
ment: viz., the grouping together of words that should go to- 
gether. How many times one hears speakers whose phrasing is 
something like this: ‘I would — like to — tell you about my — €X- 
periences їп — the jungles of — Africa.’ Such jerky speech is ir- 
Titating to listen to, because it lacks fluency and makes understand- 
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ing difficult. It is likely also to be interspersed with insertions of 
‘ah-ah-ah.’ This type of utterance is a bad habit and should be 
eliminated from all speaking situations. 

It is not expected that the above discussion of criteria for articu- 
lation will enable teachers to become authorities in this phase of 
speech improvement. It is expected, however, that the discussion 
will do two things: provide them with a sounder basis upon which 
to judge and give them specific points for which to listen, The 
following classification will be useful in organizing their observa- 
tions. Some of the points under each they will judge to be permis- 
sible; some they will judge to be undesirable. 

(d). Articulatory modifications may be classified into four cate- 
gories: omissions, insertions, substitutions, and distortions. The 
following illustrations are suggestive only. They all represent 
modifications. Some are entirely legitimate; some are legitimate in 
informal situations; some are not to be tolerated under any circum- 
stances, The final choice must be made by the individual teacher, 
as she takes into account the age of her pupils, their cultural back- 
ground, the regional dialect, and the degree of formality of vari- 
ous speaking situations. 

(1). Omissions. 

ta for taj (tie) 

levn for ilevn (eleven) 
ansow for endsow (and so) 
tejtsz for patejtowz (potatoes) 
wil for hwil (wheel) 
æst for æskt (asked) 
powm for powem (poem) 


(2). Insertions. 
filam for film (film) 
æðəlit for æðlit (athlete) 
kæntfju for kæntju (can’t you) 
mæən for mæn (man) 
wərft for woft (washed) 
fents for fens (fence) 
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(3). Substitutions. 


heftu for hevtu (have to) 

beow for bel (bell) 

min for men (men) 

fud for fud (food) 

ben for bin (been) 

ketf for ketf (catch) 

hwatfeduen for hwatsjudury (what’re you doing) 
æwt for awt (out) 

ajdir for ajdia (idea) 


(4). Distortions. 

Distortions cannot be represented graphically ( they can be rep- 
resented by narrow transcription, but not with the few symbols 
presented in this book). The term refers, usually, to general in- 
distinctness and slovenliness. Common causes are talking through 
closed jaws and/or expending too little energy in making the ap- 
propriate muscle movements in lips, tongue, and jaws. However, 
speech can be just as distorted in the other direction; i.e., through 
too much motion of lips and jaws. It is not necessary to use much 
lip motion for the production of vowels; it is necessary to use 
adequate tongue motion for the production of both vowels and 
consonants. Children who expend too little energy in muscular 
movement should be encouraged to use more; those who expend 
too much energy, as in the staccato speech of foreign accent, 
should be encouraged actually to run sounds together more. 

2. Language. This phase of speech improvement need not be 
discussed in as much detail as was necessary for articulation, for 
the reason that teachers are better informed from other sources 
on this subject. There are certain points of view, however, that 
should be emphasized. 

Problems of language can be conveniently classified into the fol- 
lowing categories: pronunciation, grammar, choice of words. 

(а). Pronunciation is the style of uttering words. The terms 
articulation and pronunciation are frequently confused. While 
it is true that changes in pronunciation involve articulatory 
changes, the terms are by no means synonymous. Articulation 15 


| 
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the process by which speech sounds are made and joined together; 
pronunciation is the style of uttering words. Thus, the word * de- 
tail’ is pronounced by some persons with the accent on the first 
syllable, by others with the accent on the second syllable, thus: 
di’tejl or dətejl’. Either pronunciation is uttered deliberately, 
with the thought that it is the style so to say it. Pronunciation, 
like all styles, differs from place to place and changes with the 
passage of time. In some parts of the country, for example, the 
customary pronunciation of the word ‘creek’ is krik,.in other 
parts it is krrk. There was a time when most people said pize’nist 
(pianist); then, the style changed to pianist; at present, it seems 
to be piæ'nrst again. Pupils should be taught that just as most 
people try to keep up with current fashions in dress, or even in 
slang expressions, so we should make an effort to adopt the pre- 
Vailing styles in pronunciation. 

Pupils should understand thoroughly that dictionaries do not set 
the styles, they only record them. It is popular usage that creates 
or changes fashions in speech. The word ° chauffeur,’ for instance, 
is a French word which has come into common use in American 
English. The French pronunciation is f o'f3 (greater accent on 
the last syllable). It has become Anglicized, however, to Јом" з, 
With the accent on the first syllable. Both pronunciations are now 
recorded in dictionaries, and the latter is probably more often used 
now than the former. If one looks up the word ‘aerial,’ he will 
find that the dictionary lags behind accepted usage in this instance. 
The pronunciation given by the dictionary is еї'ттә1, yet we all 
know that the customary style of pronouncing this word is z гтә1. 
Опе can’t imagine telling a child that he must pronounce as еї'ттә1 
that piece of apparatus which is a part of radio reception! Such 
an example in no way discredits dictionaries. Far from making 
One lose faith in them, it simply illustrates the point that diction- 
Aries do not set the styles, they only record them. When certain 
technical terms come so rapidly into popular use, 1t 1s to be ex- 
Pected that one must wait for new dictionary editions, in order 
to find recorded the pronunciation that custom has made standard. 
Notwithstanding this lag in recording, the dictionary is our best 


guide for pronunciation. 
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Our only guide to the pronunciation of proper nouns is, again, 
to determine the style from usage. For example, many people 
outside Michigan speak of the city of Detroit as di’trojt, with the 
accent on the first syllable. But the people who live in and around 
that city call it drtrojt’, with the accent on the last syllable. The 
latter pronunciation, therefore, is correct. Another example in- 
volves the name of a lighthouse on Lake Michigan, whose name is 
Пе aux Galets. The pronunciation used by the people of North- 
ern Michigan is sktlegali’. It is, of course, a corruption of the 
original French and, undoubtedly, came into being through con- 
tinued usage by the Indians. One might protest that the name 
should be pronounced i'logzlej’, but the fact remains that it just 
isn’t. The name is skilegali’! А third example involves two cities. 
“Des Moines’ is a city in Iowa, and it is pronounced domojn’. 
“Des Plaines’ is a town in Illinois, and it is pronounced displejnz’. 
The same type of spelling, but two different pronunciations; each 
right because local usage has so established it. 

(b). Rules of grammar change with usage, and books on gram- 
mar should record, not create. Pupils should understand, here 
again, that certain specific expressions are in error not because 
some grammarian sat down and so decided, but rather because 
they are incompatible with the prevailing style of speech used by 
educated people. 

As long as a language is living, it must change. So it is right 
that there should be a shift of emphasis upon various grammatical 
forms. For example, we used to teach the distinction between 
“shall” and ‘will? However, in the speech of the majority of 
the well-educated people, that distinction is not commonly ad- 
hered to. Again, it used to be wrong to say ‘It’s me’ for ‘ It is I,’ 
but this substitution has now become acceptable. Similarly, we 
no longer frown upon sentences which end in prepositions, such 
as: “What did he look for? ’ in place of: ‘ For what did he look?’ 
Some persons resent the growing use of the word ‘like? as a con- 
junction. Strictly speaking, it has been a preposition when used 
in comparisons; e.g., ‘ The boy looks like his father, but popular 
usage has extended its function also to that of a conjunction; ¢.g+ 
“The boy looks like his father used to.” Anorher modification in 
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grammar has been the change in agreement of pronouns (or pro- 
nominal adjectives) with certain antecedents. We used to correct 
such expressions, as: ‘Everybody should tend to their own busi- 
ness.’ Because everybody is singular, their, strictly speaking, 
should be changed to his. But usage has come to sanction this lack 
of agreement as acceptable, at least in informal speech. 

For every change that has become legitimate, however, there 
are many grammatical forms that are still considered very much in 
error: ‘him and I,’ ‘not never,’ ‘more prettier,’ * he don’t,’ ‘ this 
here,’ ‘ good ’ for ‘ well,’ * seen for ‘saw,’ * come’ for ‘ came,’ ‘ be- 
ing as how,’ etc. Any teacher or student is well aware of them. 
When there are so many glaring errors, a teacher should hesitate 
to spend valuable time and energy upon minor details which are 
accepted or are in the process of becoming acceptable. It may 
well be that in the future some of the above-mentioned faults will 
have entered into the realm of ‘ respectability,” but in our capacity 
of ‘ custodians of the present,’ we can only follow the best current 
standards of grammatical usage. 4 

(с). Words chosen should be simple, yet specific. Choice of 
words is quite as important an aspect of language study as pro- 
nunciation and grammar, and can be made very interesting. Good 
speech requires always simple rather than ornate language, but 
simple language can be most expressive if imagery is sharp and 
Words are chosen carefully. The author remembers that a college 
theme was once a really exciting experience. The assignment was 
to write a description without using a single adjective or adverb. 
For such a task the word ‘ walk,’ for instance, became too vague. 
Should it be ‘hobbled,’ ‘ ambled,’ ‘ strode,’ or ‘ shuffled % Such 
an assignment proved to be a good lesson in writing in a more ех- 
pressive manner. How important it 15, too, to improve the pa 
gency of speech, especially since most of us talk so frequently, 
Yet, most of the organized language work in school has been writ- 
ten, and the few oral periods allotted have been too short a time in 
which to correct the many oral faults which practice on written 
language did not eradicate. Most children are not lacking in vivid 
Mental imagery, but they are Jacking in the means of expressing 
it vividly. How often, when children get up to tell an experience, 
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they dispose of the whole description in a few vague generalities, 
such аз: “We played games and things,’ ‘I saw animals and every- 
thing at the zoo? How often even college students in speech 
classes can find nothing to talk about, and dispose of a whole sum- 
mer vacation or even an international situation in a couple of sen- 
tences. How rarely do they realize, unless they are taught, that 
a specific, concrete illustration or example gets a point across at 
once and remains in memory long after wordy abstractions have 
been forgotten. 

The problem of slang is involved also in the choice of words. It 
is probable that most pupils will continue to use slang, in spite of 
the teacher. And, indeed, why should not they? Slang is fre- 
quently that pungent, highly descriptive type of language which 
was Just mentioned as being desirable. How vividly descriptive 
t yas for the author of the phrase ‘ flat tire’ to say, instead of 

Не? a bore,’ ‘ He’s a flat tire.’ The expression was originally 2 
good one. It lost its vivid meaning through constant popular repe- 
tition. Although the phrase ‘ flat tire ’ is still used to some extent, 
other newer slang expressions have replaced it: ‘dim wit, ‘dumb 
bunny,’ ‘dumb cluck,’ and, more recently, ‘dope’ and ‘drip.’ 
The author has recently learned that a couple of ‘ drips’ who ‘ go 
together’ are currently called ‘ drizzles’! Some slang is adopted 
by educated persons who write and speak publicly, and, hence, it 
comes into good usage. Many such expressions come and go with 
the seasons, having been worn threadbare by endless repetition. 
Slang certainly has a place in informal speech and, occasionally, 
in formal speech, Provided it is within the realm of good taste 
(vulgar, obscene expressions are always taboo) and provided the 
individual is not so dependent upon it as a medium of expression 
that he finds talking without slang difficult. A teacher will be 
far wiser if, instead of categorically branding all slang as undesir- 
able, she admits that it should have a place in speech, though not 
as prominent a place as it assumes in the speech of many persons. 
It will be obvious that pupils need no further training in the us¢ 
of slang, but rather training in the choice of words, so that they 


are able to express themselves fluently with less dependence ороп 
slang. 
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There is also the question of colloquial expressions. In Western 
Pennsylvania, for instance, one frequently hears expressions such 
as the following: ‘rid up the house,’ ‘ needs fixed,’ ‘any more it 
gets dark early,’ ‘the snow is all’ (omitting gone), etc. Other 
localities have their own peculiar and colorful expressions. We 
cannot call them wrong; neither should we ignore them com- 
pletely. There was a time when the majority of people lived and 
died without having traveled much beyond the limits of their 
home counties. Probably it did not matter much to them whether 
they used colloquial expressions. Today, however, people no 
longer spend their lives in one spot. While an individual does not 
mind being branded by his speech as a native of Tennessee, or 
Maine, or Kansas, he does not want to be overconspicuous or, 
worse yet, relatively unintelligible, because of dialectal peculiar- 
ities. The wise teacher will admit freely that colloquialisms have 
a place in informal speech, but that in formal situations or in other 
areas, a less provincial standard is more desirable. A study of col- 
loquial speech as it exists both at home and in other regions can 
be a fascinating pursuit, as well as profitable from the point of 
view of speech improvement. í | t, 

3. Voice. The criteria for a pleasant speaking voice were listed 
in Problem 2. Turn back to that discussion and review them. 
These characteristics were then later discussed in more detail in 
Problem 7. Since the difference between defects and simple un- 
desirable modifications of voice is only a matter of degree, this 
material need not be discussed again. We may, however, for the 
sake of review and of convenience, ask certain pertinent questions 
about voices. ` 

(a). Is the voice pleasant to listen to? This refers chiefly to 
quality, although a voice that is too high or too low in pitch, or 
а voice that is too loud, may also be unpleasant. Some vocal qual- 
ities, chiefly nasality, are characteristic of certain dialects; but in 
answer to the question: ‘Is it pleasant? ’ we would have to answer 
that a markedly nasal voice is unpleasant to hear under any cir- 
Cumstances and should be corrected. 

(b). Is the voice audible? This r 
It also refers to carrying power, whic 


efers, of course, to volume. 
h includes the attributes of 
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quality and pitch, as well as the time factor of duration of vowel 
sounds. 

(c). Does the voice have variety? Variety refers to the forms 
and degree of force, to melody, to time (duration, rate, rhythm). 
The voice is a potent agent in getting and holding attention (both 
favorable and adverse, although, of course, we refer only to favor- 
able types of attention). Vocal variety and bodily action form the 
punctuation marks of speech. 

(d). Is the voice appropriate for the situation? It is not appro- 
priate if volume is too great or too small; if the rate is rapid when 
speaking in a large auditorium or if the rate is too slow and regular 
in ordinary conversation; if the effusive form of force is used for 
conversation or if the expulsive form is used for reading majestic 
selections of poetry or Scripture. 

(e). Does the voice carry meaning similar to that conveyed by 
words spoken? All vocal attributes carry meaning, but sometimes 
such meaning belies what is said. For purposes of illustration, let 
us recall or conjure up in the imagination an instance in which а 
person says the words: ‘I’m not afraid,’ but in which every aspect 
of his voice shouts: ‘I am afraid’; or a situation in which a sales- 
man says in words that he has a fine product, but in which his 
voice transmits a message of pessimism and boredom; or a cir- 
cumstance in which a person says the words: ‘I’m sorry,’ but in 
which his tone of voice suggests resentment or sarcasm. 

(f). Does the voice reflect desirable personality traits? Vocal 
attributes do not always reflect accurately the personality of the 
speaker: a high-pitched and metallic quality of voice does not al- 
ways indicate an habitually excitable, high-strung temperament; 
lack of inflection does not always indicate lack of enthusiasm OF 
pep; too loud a voice is not always symptomatic of vulgarity’ 
Nevertheless, such inferences are frequently made. Hence, it 
will be to a pupil’s advantage to see that his voice does reflect de- 
sirable traits. 

4. Bodily action. If we are to formulate sound principles gov- 
erning bodily action in speech, we must base our judgment not 
upon the degree of elegance, but upon the degree of usefulness 
jn expressing meaning. All bodily action carries meaning. Ето" 
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ing or smiling, pounding the fist on the table, fumbling with a 
pencil, walking briskly or shuffling, sitting up straight or slouch- 
ing, constantly shifting the weight from one foot to another or 
standing rooted to one spot — all of these carry meaning. There- 
fore, that action is good which serves to reinforce or to enhance 
the meaning of the words spoken. Conversely, that action is 
poor which contradicts or distracts attention away from what is 
spoken. 

(a). Bodily action should be helpful to the audience, whether it 
Consists of a hundred people or only one person. It helps to arouse 
interest and hold attention. It helps to punctuate the thoughts 
expressed. It serves to make and to keep alive that necessary close 
contact between the speaker and those who listen. Finally, it 
gives cues to the speaker’s personality and character, cues which 
ought to lend weight to what he says. 

(b). Bodily action should be helpful to the speaker as прел 
Purposive movement serves as ап outlet for excessive nervous en- 
ergy and so tends to dispel fear. Purposive movement likewise 
helps to build self-confidence, since it provides a means whereby 
the speaker can simulate qualities of calmness and poise, and, hence, 
can acquire them to a greater degree. For example, when one is 
afraid and wants to run, if he refuses to give way to the impulse 
and, instead, stands quietly and in a more relaxed fashion, he ac- 
tually becomes more calm. So, too, the speaker, as he assumes 
the posture of a self-confident person, tends to become more con- 
fident. That is why we tell pupils in speech class to ‘keep an 


affirmative attitude of mind,’ to remember the quotation from 


Shakespeare: © Assume a virtue, if you have it not? Such advice 
quate in various social 


will be helpful to persons who feel inade 
situations. 

(c). Rules governing bodily actio 
good public speakers use few, if any, 
ment about the platform; others move constantly, some to an even 
greater extent than would ordinarily be considered advisable. 


Similarly, some of those speakers stand erect and others lean on 


n are not absolute. Many 
hand gestures and no move- 


1 This point was well presented by L. R. Sarett and W. T. Foster in 
Basic Princibles of Speech, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 
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the speaker’s stand. The gestures of some are graceful; the ges- 
tures of others are quite lacking in grace, but are effective, never- 
theless, in their dynamic sincerity and earnestness. Just so, some 
individuals are interesting conversationalists, because they are very 
animated; others are valued just as highly, because they are calm 
and quiet in manner. Rules cannot be arbitrary, because bodily 
action must be suited to the temperament and to the personality 
of the individual. Ordinarily, however, the teacher can take the 
point of view that, while all known rules are broken by some ef- 
fective speakers, the amateur will be wise to follow the more con- 
ventional patterns. 

(d). Bodily action concerns posture, movement, gesture. Pos- 
ture involves the manner of approach and departure, and sitting ОГ 
standing position, as the case may be. Gone are the days when 
public speakers were instructed to take one step back, or two 
steps forward, at such-and-such a point. We do offer suggestions 
like these, however, which apply both to formal and to informal 
types of speaking: one should avoid a wide stance, refrain from 
toeing in, pull in the abdomen, hold up the head, take the hands 
away from the face, sit and stand erect, and not lean against wall, 
chairs, or table. 

Suggestions regarding movement, likewise, must vary according 
to individual needs. The student who moves constantly and with 
lack of purpose should learn to speak sitting or standing still; he 
who remains rooted to one spot should use more movement. 
Movement should not be obviously inhibited, but neither should 
it be excessive. Restraint is ordinarily regarded as a virtue. 

Gesture is a broad term. It means not only movement of the 
arms and hands, but also of the eyes, head, neck, and shoulders. 
One of the few invariable commands is: ‘ Look your audience in 
the eye.” But the eyes should be not merely turned in the direc- 
tion of the person or persons to whom one is speaking; they should 
be adequately animated and expressive. This applies also to the 
whole facial expression. An animated plain face is a greater asset 
than a masklike pretty face. When we are animated, we are alive 
all over, not just in the face or the hands. Thus, it is necessary that 
gesture involve movement of the head, neck, and shoulders 29 
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well. Too many hand gestures have fallen flat, because they were 
not a part of the total bodily expression. We do not teach specific 
gestures, therefore; our job is to provide particular types of formal 
and informal speaking situations which will elicit gestures as a part 
of total bodily response. All students should practice and demon- 
strate that they can use gestures effectively. Only then shall they 
be given a choice of using them or not. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


‚ Explain and illustrate the meaning of the term speech improve- 
ment. 

2- Explain and illustrate each of the five general criteria for speech 
improvement. 

3. Explain and illustrate the difference between poor articulation 
and poor pronunciation. 

4. Explain and illustrate each of the four criteria for improving 
articulation. What is the significance of each? 

5. Work out a guide for your own community, showing articu- 
latory errors which should be corrected. 

6. Explain and illustrate each of the three сг 
language. What is the significance of each? 

7. Explain and illustrate each of the five criteria for improving 
voice. What is the significance of each? 

8. Explain and illustrate each of the four criteria for improving 
bodily action. What is the significance of each? 

9. In what ways should you improve your own speech in regard 

to articulation, language, voice, and bodily action? 


- 


iteria for improving 


Problem 19. What Procedures Should Be Adopted 
for Teaching Speech Improvement? 


Any system of methods is always the outgrowth of the ideas 
that dominate one’s thinking. Thus, the preceding problem on 
criteria for speech improvement has already laid the foundation 
for the formulation of procedures. The purpose of this problem 
is to shape those general principles into a workable outline and to 
Suggest certain typical details of procedure. 


A. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


1. The material must be carefully selected. The reasons for 
placing this item first in the list of procedures must be evident 
from the discussion in the previous problem. If the teacher has 
had preconceived faulty notions of what constitutes speech im- 
provement, it is especially important for her to check her ideas 
and plans with the general criteria set up in that problem. If she 
is teaching in a strange section of the country for the first time, she 
must make an effort to ascertain the desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures of the local dialect. Again, if she does not know the general 
cultural background and speech problems of the group she is to 
teach, she should investigate these carefully before making the 
course of study for her particular grade. It will, usually, be wise 
to leave the plan somewhat tentative and elastic in form, so that, as 
individual problems become apparent, she can plan the work to 
solve them. Several other points are reiterated, because they are 
so fundamental to all subsequent procedures. 

The teacher should guard against trying to cover too much 
material. A few refinements in speech, actually achieved, are 
worth far more than many that are drilled upon but not mastered. 

The teacher should also guard against selecting for improvement 
items which form a standard too far above the present style of 
speech of the group or community. For example, children could 
be motivated to stop saying ‘ we-uns’ in favor of ‘we’ and, yet, 
would exhibit no great interest in distinctions between * shall ’ and 
‘will? The material should be selected with a view to proceeding 
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= those items which are at once recognizable as needing re- 
apa to those which may not be so recognized until the gen- 
. evel of tastes and of degree of motivation has been further 
eveloped. 
The material selected should be within the needs and under- 
ng of particular age groups. Let us take the kindergarten, 
example, and list some possible items which might constitute 


a speech improvement program. 


(а). Voice: 
Is the voice loud enough? 
Is the voice pleasant to listen to? 
Can the child recognize different voices? (indirect ear 
training for voice quali 
(b). Регул ف‎ 
Does he speak plainly (distinctly)? 
Does he speak slowly enough? 
Can he make all the speech sounds (in simple consonant- 
vowel combinations)? 
Also, incidental help оп parti 
terial for material, calling a 
real name was John Bickel, еїс.). 
(с). Language: 
Pronunciation — incidental. 
Vocabulary — incidental for individuals. 
Grammatical errors (I for me, seen for saw, etc.) — usu- 
ally, an individual matter. 
(d). Bodily action: 
Hands away from mouth. 
Head and eyes up — look 


cular words (such as ba- 
boy John Pickle when his 


at person or group. 


f material will be included, 


In first grade, much the same type o 
d (notice that they can be 


but these additional items are stresse 
associated well with the reading program): 
(а). Consonant blends (kl, f, br, str, еїс.). f 
‚ Ф). Ear training for recognition of sounds that begin words. 
Since in the second grade suffixes are stressed in the reading pro- 
Sram, there is a good opportunity to emphasize, in addition, the 
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articulation of final consonants. In the intermediate grades, finer 
distinctions in articulation and grammar may be introduced. 

2. Speech improvement should proceed as an outgrowth of the 
program of applied speech. We must remember that speech im- 
provement is not an end in itself, but rather a means to an end; 
i.e., a means of increasing the effectiveness of applied speech. In 
other words, the prime requisite in speech education is to have 
something to say, to want to say it, to say it with sincerity and 
conviction. Refinements in voice, diction, articulation, and bodily 
action are secondary considerations, This is not to say that speech 
improvement is unimportant; it is not to say that if only a limited 
amount of time is available a teacher should teach applied speech, 
but not speech improvement. Far from relegating the program 
of speech improvement to a role of lesser importance, the recog- 
nition of its dependence upon, and close relationship to, that of 
applied speech enhances its value and makes more certain the pos- 
sibility of real progress. Specifically, it means several things: 

(a). Speech improvement, as such, should not begin until the 
pupils have gained a certain degree of self-confidence in speaking 
Situations and are able to concentrate upon, and receive criticism 
about, the mechanics of the process without its destroying the 
spirit of the activity. Speech improvement, then, will not begin 
at once in any school year; and when it does begin as a group proj- 


a the problems of some individuals will be emphasized less than 
others. 


(b). The real life situations of the applied-speech program 
should be used as motivatio 


b 1 п for speech improvement. Too often, 
lessons in speech improvement have failed because they have con- 


sisted only of isolated drills on words or tongue-twisters, the only 
motivation presented being the urge to acquire lingual dexterity 
on the drills themselves or the exhortation to improve because of 
some vague cultural value. But if the pupils in actual speaking ex- 
perience come face to face with the need for refinement in the 
mechanics of speaking in order to be heard and be understood, 
in order to win personal recognition for a Particular performance, 
їп order to be proud of their group as a whole when entertaining 
or performing before outsiders, or simply in order to do a job well 
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for its own sake —then children, as well as adults, will make a 
great effort to improve their speech. The above conditions imply, 
of course, that the teacher has skillfully presented the need for 
speech improvement and has, at each step, led the children to eval- 
uate applied speech in these terms. 

(с). Practice in applied speech should be counted upon to care 
for some of the mechanical faults in speech which are but symp- 
toms of psychological disturbances. Lack of inflection, for in- 
stance, is a concern for speech improvement, but since it is usually 
Present because of timidity or fear, it should not be treated by drill 
or by other direct approaches (such as coaxing, nagging, etc.). 
It can best be removed by repeated experience in speaking, by all 
the known methods for building self-confidence, and by the use 
of particular speaking situations which will generate enthusiasm. 
Other faults which may be of psychological causation are: insuf- 
ficient volume, indistinct articulation, poor vocal quality, failure 
to look at the audience, constant shifting of posture, and random 
Movements of the arms and hands. Even though these problems 
are not psychological in origin, they are frequently improved by 
а psychological approach. Drill can be introduced in those cases 
or at that point where it appears to be needed. The idea to be 
emphasized is this: there is no point in relying entirely upon formal 
drill for faults which can be wholly or in part eliminated just as 
Well by indirect means. 


3. Care and forethought should be exercised on the presentation 
In the primary grades, es- 


of the speech-improvement program. 
pecially the kindergarten, the presentation should be casual and 
indirect; i.e., it should ordinarily not be labeled speech improve- 
ment as such. For instance, in the evaluation of speaking per- 
formance, the teacher can suggest standards of judgment even 


before she wishes to criticize any particular child. She can say: 
a liked Jane’s speaking because she talked loudly enough’; or: 
I liked Don’s speaking because he talked slowly enough so we 
could hear every word.’ А little later she can ask the children to 
tell why they liked Jane’s speaking: Still later, when the group 
is more ready to take criticism, she can permit them to niente 
Some criticisms on such points. Grammatical errors, t00, shou! 
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be treated through a positive approach, with no direct reference 
to the fault itself. For example, when a child says: ‘I seen a robin, 
the teacher casually repeats the sentence, but substitutes the cor- 
rect form: ‘I saw a robin? Similarly, growth of speaking vo- 
cabulary is approached from the positive point of view. The 
teacher should provide rich experiences for the children to par- 
ticipate in, should never ‘ talk down’ to them, and should be on 
the alert to add synonyms casually when she uses words they 
might not understand. Practice in recognizing people by their 
voices is carried on as a game to be enjoyed for its own sake, with 
no mention of its value as an ear-training exercise. So, too, ex- 
ercises which are designed to help the children master various con- 
sonant sounds are engaged in as games to be enjoyed in themselves, 
with no mention of speech faults. When the sounds have been 
learned, the teacher can correct errors by repeating the words cor- 
rectly, as was suggested for grammatical errors. 

In the intermediate, the upper grades, or in high school, where 
characteristics of slovenly speech are labeled as such, and directly 
attacked as such, the teacher must plan her presentation of the 
subject carefully, in order to obtain the best possible motivation. 
The best line of presentation is to state the case for speech im- 
provement frankly. There is reason enough for people to improve 
their speech, without any need for overstating the case. An open 
acceptance of the fact that in informal situations speech is usu- 
ally somewhat less precise than it is in formal situations opens the 
Way to a positive attack on the problem in school. Such an ap- 
proach obviates useless argument or silent opposition over con- 
flicting standards at home or in the community generally. Fur- 
thermore, it becomes less a problem of relearning and more the 
simpler problem of merely learning a new standard for a new set 
of circumstances. 

The analogy of varying standards of dress to meet different 
needs was suggested in the previous problem as one method of pre- 
senting the concept. It can then be pointed out that a new stand- 
ard needs to be practiced conscientiously, so that it will become 
as easy to use as the old one. Similarly, the problem of slang 
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should be presented realistically, from the point of view of dis- 
crimination as to time and place. If the teacher does not take one 
extreme view regarding its use, the pupils will probably not take 
the other extreme view. Pronunciation, too, is more fun to work 
on if the pupils are relieved of the common vague picture of some 
old bearded pedant ‘who makes the dictionary ’ and arbitrarily 
decides that this pronunciation is right while that is wrong. Let 
them know that the dictionary only records words as ‘we, the 
people * pronounce and use them, that dictionaries change from 
edition to edition, because the people have changed their style of 
pronunciation and usage. It should be emphasized that we take 
the dictionary as a guide, however, because that is the only way 
we know how the majority of people all over the country are 
Saying words, With older children, especially, or in communities 
Where various dialects are represented, the subject of dialectal dif. 
ferences makes a fascinating approach or corollary to the problem 
of Motivating students to improve their speech. Let us not present 
Speech improvement in a dull, dogmatic sort of way when its real 
life implications are so interesting and so convincing. 

4 Written records or charts should be kept. As suggested pre- 
viously, records or charts have several values: to keep track of in- 
dividual problems, to record progress, and to serve purposes of 
Motivation. 


B. FORMAL DRILL 


1. Purpose. Certainly, formal drill has a definite and a necessary 
place in the speech-improvement program. Its chief function is 
to provide repeated practice, SO that pupils can master particular 
mechanical skills. Notice the presence of the word particular 
in the preceding sentence. Too many times, drills on speech im- 
Provement are general in nature, without a specific purpose or a 
Specific problem to solve. And, too many times, classes drone 
through successive exercises on all the vowels and all the conso- 
nants, even when most of the vowels and most of the consonants 
are uttered normally. There is too much real work to do to spend 
tme on such busy-work. A specific purpose should be set forth 
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(except in the lower grades, where the drill is presented as play 
only). The pupils should understand that the purpose of the drill 
is to enable them to become more proficient in using the particular 
sound or sound combination in a speaking situation. Drills do 
have an added function of making pupils much more conscious of 
the specific problem to be corrected, and this is a desirable and a 
useful thing. It is doubtful, however, if there will be enough 
carry-over value from a formal drill to real speaking situations for 
the drill itself to make any great difference in performance, unless 
the teacher follows it up by seeing that the children use the new 
forms in actual speaking. 

2. Manner of constructing drills. Too often, drills on articu- 
lation have consisted of mere oral reading by each pupil. Those 
who tried hard, for example, to pronounce final consonants prob- 
ably profited from such reading temporarily; those who were lazy 
or indifferent probably continued to read as they habitually spoke. 
When one considers, too, that a pupil would only get to speak 
once, at best, in a whole period and that, under such conditions, 
each person really pays attention only when he himself is speak- 
ing, the process is, indeed, ineffective. Drills on lists of words 
are little better, for again there is no real motivation either for the 
speaker to try hard or for the rest of the group to listen. 

Drills should be constructed in such a way as to create necessity 
for correct utterance on the part of the child whose turn it is to 
speak and also to command the attention of the others in the group. 
The following drills suggest ways in which both speaker and audi- 
ence motivation may be improved. The resourceful teacher will 
be able to devise many others. 

(a). Drills for prolonging and distinguishing between vowels. 
Note that the words are put into pairs. The words in each pair 
are alike except for the vowel, and they are easily confused unless 


the vowel is uttered distinctly. (This list can be lengthened, of 
course.) 


pen —— ріп Бей Dill 
four — fur 2 hèel ——hill 
bat —— bet coach — couch 
cheek — chick lesson — listen 
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sand —— send ship sheep 
mill —— meal bit — but 
fear —— fair age — edge 
tail — tell wonder —— wander 


Instead of having the children merely read the lists, have them use 


the words. 


` (1). 


(2). 


The teacher should prepare small cards (e.g., 14” x 
21”) and write one word of a pair on опе side of 
each card, and the other word of the pair on the 
other side of each card. She may divide the class 
into two teams and have them line up on opposite 
sides of the room. Each pupil on one team is given 
acard. Each in turn will select one of the words 
on his card. He will say the word and ask the 
corresponding person on the other team to use 
that word in a sentence. For example, he may say 
‘pen’; the other child must use that word which 
he hears in a sentence that will make clear the 
meaning of the word; e.g., ‘ We use a pen for writ- 
ing? The pupil who said the single word gets proof 
of his distinct articulation, if and when the member 
of the other team uses the right word in a sentence. 
To make the problem of distinctness more challeng- 
ing, the pupils who are uttering the words can turn 
their backs to the opposing team. To eliminate fur- 
ther the possibility of guessing which word was ut- 
tered, the pairs of words may be put on the black- 
board, so that either word of the pair is a conscious 
possibility. 

Another drill on the same words offers the ad- 
vantage of having every child actively engaged in 
each pronunciation. This exercise requires hecto- 
graphed sheets for each pupil. The teacher should 
prepare sentences beforehand, each of which con- 
tains a blank to be filled in. The sentences are so 
constructed as to make sense, no matter which word 
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of a pair is inserted. (Some pairs of words will 
not be suited for this drill.) Obviously, context 
will be of no help to the pupils in deciding which 
word was spoken, 


Please give те the ——————. (pin or pen) 
He bought the coats. (four or fur) 
The boy made a. (bat or bet) 

I have two —————.. (cheeks or chicks) 


We found the —————— in the other room. 
(bill or bell) 
He had ———_— soldiers. (tin or ten) 
One pupil will be selected to read the sentences. 
His copy will have one word of each pair inserted. 
As he reads, the children will fill in the blanks. His 
distinctness will be judged by the number of correct 
papers filled in by the other pupils. To make the 
need for distinctness even greater, the speaker may 
turn his back or even go into the next room to 
dictate the words. 
(b). Drills for uttering consonants distinctly may be handled 
in a similar manner. These will need greater precision than the 
exercises for vowels. The following list will be helpful: 


Omissions: 
find — fine road — row 
place — play belt — bell 
cold — coal corn — core 
card — car beet — bee 
sheep — she can’t — can 
Substitution of whispered for voiced: 
bed — bet bid — bit 
bag — back hid — hit 
pad — pat had — hat 
“ТЬ? substitutions in foreign accent: 
chin ——tin bath — bat 


thick — tick then — den 
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threw —— true they —— day 
three —— tree those —— doze 
thank —— tank there —— dare 
thought — taught father — fodder 
path —— рас breathe —— breed 


3. Suggested sequence of drills for distinct speech. Let us sup- 
Pose, for the sake of some practical illustrations, that a teacher in 
fifth or sixth grade is to plan a unit on distinct speech. It may 
be the outgrowth of rehearsal for an assembly program, at which 
point it became apparent that the children are not making them- 
selves easily heard. If the presentation of the program is a month 
or So away (as is desirable for proper planning and practice on 
distinct speech), the teacher can plan the unit of work to culminate 
in the program. If the program is to be presented within a few 
days, the teacher will give what instruction she can in speech im- 
provement and use the unit as a follow-up exercise. Let us as- 
Sume that the first condition is true and, further, that the program 
15 to be given іп a large room (e.g., the school auditorium) which 
1S at least larger than the classroom. 

(а). The teacher will present the need for speech improvement, 
aS suggested previously. 

_ (b). She will present the requisites for making oneself heard 
In a large room. She will explain that the problem is not only one 


a Speaking loudly, but that the following factors are important 
also: 
(1). Wait until the audience is quiet before starting to 


speak. 

(2). Look at the people near the back of the room and 
direct the voice to them, rather than to the people 
in the front. 

(3). Speak more loudly than usual. 

(4). Speak slowly, prolonging vowels and grouping 
words into phrases. 

(5). Speak distinctly — this refers especially to con- 
sonants. 

(с). The teacher should first provide drill on items (т), (2), 
and (3). If possible, she should take the children to the auditorium 
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for this practice. Let them go to the platform one by one and say 
something short, such as: ‘My name is Donald Bradford.’ The 
teacher can then check each individual on every one of the three 
items being practiced. It will, no doubt, be wise to include item 
(4) also, for the sake of emphasis, although they will need addi- 
tional practice on that point alone. The children can easily verify 
the fact that slow speech is even more important than loud speech, 
by having one person demonstrate speaking a sentence loudly but 
rapidly, and then slowly but not so loudly. 

(4). Drill on distinction between vowels should come next (use 
lists and suggested procedures above mentioned). This exercise 
can be carried out in the classroom, since the purpose of the drill 
is less to gain ability to distinguish between vowels than it is to 
show the need of greater care in stressing vowels. 

(е). Drill on speaking slowly is particularly important. This, 
too, can be carried on in the classroom. The teacher should point 
out that vowels form the carrying power of speech and, hence, 
must be clearly uttered. Slow speech means prolonging all vow- 
els somewhat more than usual, but prolonging, especially, those in 
the important, or emphasized, words. If the speech is made more 
slow in this way, the normal conversational rhythm will not be 
distorted; it will just be put into slow motion. For purposes of 
drill, short sentences such as the following may be used (announce- 
ments lend themselves well to this purpose): ‘There will be /2 
short meeting / of the library committee / right after school.’ The 
pupils should ascertain the words that should be grouped together- 
They should decide on the words that are to be stressed; i.e., the 
words whose vowels should be prolonged. The words ‘ there will 
be’ are prolonged, because they are the first words spoken and 
should command attention; ‘ short meeting,’ ‘library committee,’ 
and ‘after school ’ are the other words to be especially prolonged. 
The words ‘a,’ © of the,’ ‘and right’ will be spoken clearly enough 
to be audible, but because such words are less essential to the mean- 
ing, the vowels in them will be shorter in duration, The teacher 
should call upon each child to demonstrate the technique of slow 
speech. Practice on this technique should then continue on the 

regularly planned speaking activities. As mistakes of prolonga- 


r 
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tion, phrasing, or emphasis occur, they can be corrected on the 
spot. 

(7). Drill on consonants should be based upon lists and pro- 

cedures above mentioned. It, too, can be carried out in the class- 
room, although the sentences listed could be profitably drilled 
upon in the auditorium. 
‚ (8). Drill on consonants should be continued in actual speak- 
ing. As the children practice the speaking which is to be done 
at the assembly program, the other members of the group should 
criticize performance from the point of view of distinctness of 
consonants. 

(b). A carry-over into classroom situations will occur, if the 
teacher emphasizes the need and insists upon such speaking per- 
formance. After the program has been given, an evaluation by 
the group should take place. The teacher should make sure that 
each child gets complimented in some way for his performance. 
Those who were most effectively audible should be praised es- 
pecially. The teacher can then suggest how much pleasanter it 
Would be if everyone would speak more distinctly in the class- 
Toom. She can point out that while talking in class is not as formal 
а speech situation as talking in assembly, yet a higher standard 
Could be adopted with profit. A point to be especially emphasized 
15 that it is not only a question of being able to be heard, but also 
a question of being heard easily and pleasantly, and that speaking 
in а room with over thirty people in it always requires distinct 
Speech. Teacher and pupils also can discuss and demonstrate the 

act that certain positions of the speaker in relation to the listeners 
call for an even greater degree of distinctness, as when the pupil 
Sitting in the rear of the room speaks to the rest of the class, who 
are not facing him. Other drills that are needed and advisable 
May then follow, such as 7g words, final /5, or whatever the par- 


ticular problems may be. 
С. SPECIFIC MOTIVATION 
The best motivation for speech improvement, as pointed out 


Previously, is the interest and the will to succeed in applied-speech 
activities. Another powerful factor in motivating pupils is the 
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personality and the enthusiasm of the teacher. Specific motivat- 
ing devices are very useful in addition, however. A few presented 
at this time will be suggestive to the teacher. 

т. In so far as possible, drills should demand the active participa- 
tion of all the group. For young children they will be almost en- 
tirely in the form of play, for older children they may be in the 
form of play, but they should always be challenging and must 
emphasize a definite purpose. 

2. Encouragement and praise are potent means of motivation, 
as pointed out in a previous problem. 

3- Tangible evidence of recognition is also a motivating factor. 
The teacher can use colored cardboard badges with an appropriate 
label (e.g., ‘ Distinct speech’); she can use the age-old, but still 
effective, stars after the pupils’ names on the bulletin board. A 
more modern substitute for stars is tiny airplanes. Such tokens 
of progress can be changed at certain intervals for the sake of 
variety. 

4. Personal recognition is also a desirable means of motivation; 
» being chosen as chairman, or being asked to go to another 


room to make an announcement, as a citation for progress or in- 
creased skill in speaking. 


5. ‘On the spot’ correction of errors is effective in emphasizing 
the need for с 


onscious control. The teacher should not make such 
corrections until she is sure that the child has acquired the ability 
to correct the error at once when he is reminded. 

6. The use of slogans or posters is also effective. If a special 
point is emphasized each week for special practice and observation, 
the presence of a different slogan or poster each week serves as 
a reminder. 

7- The appointment of a speech committee, whose duty it is to 
report on individual achievement in particular speech activities, is 
another way of reminding pupils to speak their best. 

8. Finally, let the teacher remember (and this is an important 
Principle of democracy) that the children who enjoy self-govern- 
ment under guidance in the classroom will impose upon themselves 
higher standards and will exact of each other better performance 
than a teacher can ever hope to impose or to exact. 


i.e 
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QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


. How will the teacher determine what should constitute her 


program of speech improvement? 


. Why should speech improvement proceed not alone, but rather, 


as an outgrowth of applied speech? 


. At what point should speech improvement begin? 

. How can speech improvement be introduced? 

. What place does formal drill have in the program? 

. How should drills be constructed? 

. What types of drills are necessary? 

. Outline a typical sequence of drills for acquiring distinct speech, 
‚ Discuss the problem of motivation. 
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